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PREFACE. 



Thé object of the Author of the following 
pages was to présent an accurate though condensed 
yiew of ail the knowledge that previous writers 
upon the culture [of culinary Plants, from the 
earliest tîmes to the présent, haye recorded. B7 
so doing, he hoped to collect, in a volume of 
moderate sîze and expense, information that is 
otherwise attainable ovlj from works far too 
costly to be within the reach of a great majority 
of those of his countrymen, who, like himself, 
delight in the cuuiyation of their gardens. He 
has not been mistaken in thinking this could be 
effected, and hé submits this volume to the public 
with the assurance that its accuracy may be relied 
upon, and the hope that it may be found to be a 
work that has been needed. His task has been 
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a humble one, for in this work he is almost 
exclusively ^^ a retailer of other men's wares." 
He has only had to epitomîse the statements 
contained in larger works, and aided by a small 
tjpe, and ayoiding répétitions, hy arranging those 
plants together that required similar soil and 
treatment, he has succeeded in his primary 
objects. 

Shoold the public approye of his production^ -he 
roay at no distant period publish similar yolumes 
upon the other departments of the garden. Any 
objections that might be raised to the alphabetical 
arrangement of the objects of cultivation, according 
to their botanical names, is remoyed by the Index 
at the end of the yolume. 

October, 1835. 



KITCHEN GARDENING. 



The Kitchen Garden is the most important object 
of the horticulturist's caie, inasmuch as that its inha- 
bitanta, next to the products of agriculture^ tend 
most to the support of mankind. 

It often affords the chief support of the cottager, 
and ought to be the constant attendant of bis dwell- 
ing. Of more exalted mansions it is always an 
accompaniment, but it is much to be regretted that 
a more plentiful use of its products is not adopted in 
préférence to grosser aliment. 

The kitchen garden also bas for its inmates many 
plants chiefly valuable as rendering other kinds of 
food more palatable, or as possessing sanative quali- 
ties. Thèse last formerly far exceeded in number 
ail the plants of the Materia Alimentaria. The 
subséquent more gênerai employment of minerai 
médianes bas reversed this state of our kitchen 
garden. The culture of aromatic herbs is also much 
kss attended to since the introduction of spices. 

SITUATION OF TBE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In sdecting the site^ and in erecting the inclo- 
sures^ as well as in the after préparation of the soil^ 
the ingenuity and science of the borticultiu-ist are 

B 



2 KITCHEN OARDENINO. 

essentially requisite. He wiU be called upon to 
rectify tne defects and to improve the advantages 
which nature afibrds ; for it is very seldom that the 
natural situation of a mansion^ or the plan of its 
grounds, allows bim to construct it in the most ap- 
propriate spot. 

A gentle declination towards the S.^ with a point 
to the E., is the most favourable aspect ; to the N. 
E. the least so : in short, any point to the south is 
to be preferred to one verging towards the N. A 
higb wall should inclose it to the N. and E., gradu- 
ally lowering to the S. and \V. If, however, a planta- 
tion or buildings, on the east side, at some distance, 
shelter it from the piercing winds which blow from 
that quarter, and yet are at such a distance as not to 
intercept the rays of the rising sun, it is much to be 
preferred to heightening the wall. It is a still greater 
desideratum to bave a similar shelter, or that of a hill 
on the S. W. and N.W. points. 

The garden is best situated at a moderate éléva- 
tion ; the summit of a bill, or the bottom of a valley, 
is equally to be avoided. It is a fact, not very diffi- 
cult of explanation, that low lying ones are the most 
liable to suôer from blights and severe frosts ; those 
much above the level of the sea are obviously most 
exposed to inclement winds. 

81ZE OF THE KlTCHËN GARDEN. 

To détermine the appropriate size of a kitchen 
garden is impossible. It ought to be proportionate 
to the size of the family, their partiality for vegetables, 
and the fertility of the soil. 

It may serve as some criterion to state that the 
management of a kitchen garden occupying the space 
of an acre, afibrds ample employment for a gardener, 
who will also require an assistant at the busiest periods 
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of the year. In gênerai^ a family of four persôns, 
exclusive of servants^ requires a full rood of open 
kitchen garden. 

m 
THE WALLS 

Are usually built in pannels from fifteen to thirty 
feet in length^ one brick thick, with pillars, for the 
sake of adding to their strength, at thèse specified 
distances; the foundation a brick and a half thick. 
The plan of Mr. Silverlock, of Chichester, is worthy 
of adoption^ since^ if well constructed, it is equally 
durable, and saves one third of the expense. Walfs 
so constructed are stated to become dry after rain 
much more rapidly than a solid wall of the same or 
any other thickness ; and there appears not a shadow 
of a reason why it should not ripen fruit equally well. 
He forms the wall hollow, nine inches in breadth, by 
placing the bricks edgeways, so as to form two 
facings ; they are laid in good mortar, and the joints 
carefully finished. They are placed altematdy with 
their faces and ends to the outsides, so that every 
second brick is a tie, and in each succeeding course 
a brick with its end outwards is placed on the centre 
of one laid lengthways on either side. The top of the 
wall must be covered with a coping of stone or bricks, 
projecting two inches. It is strengthened at every 
twenty feet by piers of fourteen inch work, built in 
the same manner, with bricks laid on edge*. The 
mode of constructing the piers, obviating the disad- 
vantages arising from training branches round tlieir 
sharp angles, which often causes them to gum^ re- 
commended by the Rev. T. Cullum, of Bury St. 
Ëdmonds, is to bave their corners bevilled. He also 

* Tnms. Hort. Soc. Lond. iv. p. 24-i. 
b2 



4 KITCHEN OARDENIN6. 

advises the copings to projectmuch further than they 
are usually made to do^ even as much as twelve 
inches^ but his reasoning refers more immediately to 
t^ management of wall-fruit*. 

it is a practice> sanctioned by economy^ to build 
the wall half brick thick^ on a nine inch foundation^ 
and to compensate for its want of strength a waved 
form is ^ven. Both the smallness of its substance, 
and its form, are found, however, to be inimical to 
the ripening of fruit. In every instance a wall should 
never be lower than eight feet. 

FALINO AND HEDOES. 

Next to a wall, a close stout paling of the above 
height is to be preferred. A hedge is not only 
an imperfect screen, but in other respects is worse 
than useless, since nothing can be tramed to it, and 
its roots exhaust the soi! in tbeir neighbourhood 
very considerably ; as the south fence of a garden 
it may be employed without such numerous disad- 
vantages. For its formation quick or hawthom is in 
gênerai employed, and is, perhaps, the worst shrub 
mat could be made use of. A bawthorn hedge, says 
Mr. Williams, of Pitmanston-house, near Worcester, 
is the nursery of the same aphides, beetles, and cater- 
pillars, that feed upon the foliage of the apple and 
pear, from hence they spread to the trees uearest the 
nedge, and finally oyerrun the whole garden. Uaying 
thus deprecated the use of the hawthom, he proceeds 
to demonstratethe superiority of eyergreen over deci- 
duous hedges ; and more especially recommends the 
hoUy, which he states to be nothing near so slow a 



• Trans. Hort, Soc. Lond. iv. pp. 269 — 71 . 



PLAN OF THE BJTCHJBN OARDEN. 6 

grower as is generally imagined. In a cloudy day in 
Âpril or May^ the wind seems to be actually re- 
fngerated in passingthrough a thick hawthorn hedge^ 
and this may be accounted for on the same princifde 
that cool air is obtained in the houses of India, by 
sprinklîng branches of trees with water in their 
vérandas. Holly^ laurel, and most evergreens exhale 
but little moisture from their leaves, except for about 
a month in June ; consequently in Apnl and May, 
when we most require warmth, and in September and 
October^ the leaves of thèse, when fully exposed to 
the sun, become heated to die touch, he surmises to 
85° or 90°*. Added to this, hoar frost, or a déposi- 
tion of moisture of any kind, never attaches so readily 
or remains for so long a time upon the foliage of 
evergreens as upon the sprays of deciduous shrubs, 
consequently the refrigeratory power is greatly dimi- 
nished. When the garden is of considérable extent, 
three or four acres and upwards, it admits of cross 
walls or fences for an increase of training surface 
and additional shelter. 

PLAN OF THE KITCHEN GABDEN. 

In forming the ground plan of a kitchen garden, 
Utility is the- main object The form and aspect 
represented in the accompanying sketch, are, perhaps, 
as unobjectionable as any, since none of the walls 
face due north, and consequently the most advantage 
possible is obtained for the trees as respects their 
exposure. A border should extend round under the 
wdl of about ten feet breadth, the widest on those 
Bides that face the south, which not only is bénéficiai 



Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond. ii. p. 354. 



likenise extcoding round the area. 
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Clayey grayel ia besC employed for the walks, 
thongn they are often formed of road-drift, Eand, or 
cinders; grass b inconvénient, not only front its 
wetness, but fram the iDJury it auatains from the 
wbeelban-ow, &c. Ëach wallc sbould be laid five 
inches thick of the luaterial employed, beins founded 
upon atones, brickbatB, clinkers, &c., whicn serviog 
as an underdrain, keep ic diy in the wettest weather. 
It shouid be genliy arched, as this forni tends tùso to 
keep it in a dry state, and to prevent it sinking 
inlo holes. Beneath the walks the mould ouglit to 
be good, as the roots of the trees extend in gênerai 
beneath them. 
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EBOINOS. 



Box and other live edgings being a harbour f<nr 
snails^ slugs, and other vermin^ are best excluded ; 
and the limits of the beds and walks marked by a 
single course of bricks, as thèse are not only durable, 
but save much labour in keeping them up. On the 
edges of the cross-paths parsley, thyme, or other pot- 
herbs may be employed for this purpose. 

PLANTINO FRUIT TBEES. 

The insertion of the fruit teees is the first thing to 
be attended to, at the proper season, after the forma- 
tion of the garden, both against the walls and on the 
borders ; on the main compartments no fruit tree of 
a size larger than the gooseberry shrub should on any 
account be admitted, for not only are the culinary 
tribes injured by their présence, but the roots of the 
trees roust either be materially injured, or, what is as 
objectionable, the beds cannot be submitted to the 
spiÉule ; even the gooseberries, raspberries, &c., should 
he planted in compartments by themselves, they ^en 
can bave any requisite cultivation performed more 
easUy, and are prevented injuring other crops. 

Espaliers ought not to be nearer to each other 
than fifteen or twenty feet. Dwarf standards, if 
admitted, at least the same. If thèse or full standards 
are necessarily admitted on the main quarters, they 
ought to be set at least fifty feet apart, and towards 
the angles of the divisions. 

FOKGING. 

Thus much can be done in taking advantage of 
ail natural circumstances that contribute to the wel- 
fare of plants, and to obviate as much as possible 
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their defects^ wîthout having recourse to any artificial 
beat, &c. But the température of our dimate^ eyen 
with the mo6t just management, can never be raised 
sttffieîently high, by any practical means of accumu- 
lation, for the growth of the plants of warmer coun- 
tries ; nor in winter, to grow certain yegetables, which 
are then in request, that will fiourisb at other seasons 
in our unsheltered beds. To overcome this barrier 
of nature, an artificial température is obtained, and 
the severity of the natural atmosphère excluded by. 
means of glass. This constitutes the Hot House and 
Forcing department; but, as far as it îs connected 
with the inhabitants of the kitchen garden, it is hère 
treated of, as preyentîng, in a great measure, the 
necessity of ulterior référence, which cannot> without 
endless répétitions, but confuse and disturb eyery 
adyantage that is obtained by a System atic arrange- 
ment. In pursuance of this opinion, directions for 
the construction of hotbeds, sizes of frames, &c., are 
gîyen hère, since for ail crops thiU require artificial 
heat, the construction of a hotbed is the same, conse- 
quently the following will serve as a gênerai guide. 

H0TBEB6. 

A hotbed is in gênerai constrûcted of stable dung, 
of which that made by the best fed horses is to be 
preferred. It should be about ten days from the 
stalls, and without too large a proportion of litter. 
After being thrown into a heap of conic form for 
five or six days, it must be so turned over that the 
intier parts are brought to the outside, the clots well 
separated with the fork, the heap being re-formed 
conical as before, and left for an equal number of days. 
By this time and treatment the dung in gênerai 
acquires a suffident and steady heat ; if, however, it is 
yery dry and fresh, it must be moderately moistened 
and left for five or dx days more. At the time of 
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fbrming the heap, as well as at eyery turnÎDg, water 
shottid be applied, if its substance appears at ail dry, 
as a regular state of moistare is of first importance 
to the obtaining a favourable fermentation. There 
is a considérable différence of opinion with respect 
to the length of time that dung âiould continue thus 
in the heap, some gardeners protracting it eyen to 
four weeks ; a more décisive rule appears to be, that 
it should remain until the straw in gênerai assumes 
a dark brown colour, nvhen it should be immediately 
fdrmed into the bed. If, of necessity, dung is used 
that is neither fresh nor strong, a portion of coal ashes, 
or a larger one of leaves or tan, may be mixed with 
advantage. If it is fresh, the addition of thèse is apt 
to make the fermentation violent and transitory. Ih*. 
Hunter, however, recommends leaves to be mixed at 
ail times, as beat is thereby generated during a greater 
length of time*. In cold, wet, or boisterous weamer the 
heaps shouldbecovered to a moderato depth with litter. 
In making the beds, they must be so situated as 
to be entirely free from the overshadowing of trees, 
buildings, &c., and having an aspect rather a point 
eastward of the S. A reed fence surrounding them 
on ail sides is a shelter that prevents any réverbéra- 
tion of the wind, an evil which is caused by paling 
or other solid inclosure. This must be ten feet high 
to the northward, or back part ; of a similar heignt 
at the sides, but in front only six. The wicket or 
gâte must be of sufEdent width to admit a loaded 
wheelbarrow. An inclosure of this description, 100 
feet in length and sixty broad, will be of a size suffi- 
ciently large for the pursuit of every description of 
hotbed forcing. But for cucumbers, melons, and a 
few inferior articles, a space for six or eight Ughts is 
sufficient. Fruit may be forced slightly by being 

* Geoi^. Essaya, il. p. 63. 
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traîned withîn it on the southern aspect ; the fence 
on that side, in that case, must be of brick or wood« 
and, to assist in increasing the température, painted 
black. To prevent unnecessary labour, this inclosure 
should be formed as near to the stable as possible. 

For the réception of the bed, a trench is often 
recommended to be dug, of its determined length 
and breadth, and six inches deep, if the soil is wet, 
or eighteen or more if ît is dry. In a dry soil and 
climate this cannot be productive of much injury, 
but, otherwise, it almost always chills the bed; at 
the same tirae, it is to be observed, that it is never 
productive of benefit, further than not being so 
high it is easier of access, but gives much additionad 
trouble both at the time of founding, and afterwards 
when linings are to be applied. From thèse and 
other considérations, which may be discemed as the 
future opérations are traced, it appears that a hot- 
bed is best founded on the surface to which a gentle 
inclination from the N. towards the S. shomd be 
given. 

The site of the bed being determined, a stake 
should be driven perpendicularly at the four corners^ 
as a guide for its rectangular construction. The 
dung must be thoroughly mixed just before it is 
used, and as carefully separated and spread regularly 
with the fork as the bed is formed with it. It is 
benefîcially settled down in every part alike by beat- 
ing with the fork, as the work proceeds, rather than 
by treading, for if too much compressed - a high 
degree of beat is generated, but is soon spent; a con- 
trary phenomenon is often caused if trod to a stîll 
greater excess, viz., that no beat at ail is engendered. 

The loDgest, or littery, part of the dung should be 
laid at the bottom of the bed, and the finer fragments 
of the dung upon the top. If it is not r^ularly and 
moderately moist throughout, it should be sprinkled 
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over with water. As the surface on which the bed 
is founded is usuallj horizontal^ so is the dung lidd 
perfectiy parallel with it. Mr. Knight recomraends 
it, on the contrary, to be equally inclined with its 
foundation, that it may associate well with the new 
form which he recommends forframes. 

The breadth of a bed must always be from four to 
five feet — in the depth of winter four and a half 
feet high when firnily settled; — to form it of this 
size^ about twelve barrow-loads are required to a 
light. In early spring a height of three and a half 
feet is sufiicient, and as the season advances it may 
décline to three or two and a half feet In May, or 
early summer, when the only object is to hasten the 
germination of seeds, two feet, or eighteen inches, is 
not less tfaan the necessary height. The length of 
the bed in ail cases must be guided by the size of the 
frame. 

To prevent the sudden changes of température in 
the extern al air affecting the beat of the bed, a 
practice of Mr. Fowler, who was the first person that 
ever produced cucurabers about Christmas, is much 
to be commended: he was accustomed to coat the 
sîdes of the bed with sand (coal ashes or earth might 
6e substituied) to a tbickness of two feet. "This," 
observes Bradley, *'not only prevents a fluctuation in 
the beat, but maintains the bed in a regular one 
much longer." 

As the neat déclines, linings, or, as they might be 
more properly called, coaiings, are made use of ; 
which consist of bot fermenting dung, laid from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches, in proportion to the 
coldness of the season, &c., ail round the bed, to the 
whole of its height, and if founded in a trench, one 
equally deep must be dug for the coating, it being of 
importance to renew the beat as much as possible 

• Gen. Treat. on Hasb. and Gard. ii. p. 63. 
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throughout its whole mass: if after a while the 
température again déclines, the old coating must be 
taken away, and a similar one of hot diiiig applied 
in its place. As the spring advances, the warmth of 
the sun will compensatefor the dedine of that of the 
bed ; but as the nights are generally yet oold, either 
ja, moderate coating, about nine or ten inches thick, is 
required ; or the mowings of grass, or even litter, may 
be laid round the sides with advantage. 

The depth of earth, as well as the time and manner 
of applying, vary considerably ; it should never be put 
on until four or five days after the bed is formed : — 
before it is applied the edges of the bed should be 
raised full eight inches higher than the middle, as 
from the additional weight of the frame they are sure 
to sink more, and quicker ; thereby of ten causing the 
earth to crack and injure the roots of the plants*. 

The roots of plants being liable to injury from an 
excessive beat in the bed, several plans hâve been 
devised to prevent this effect If me plants are in 
pots plungeid in the earth of the bed, they may be 
raised an inch or two from the bottom of the noies 
they are inserted in, by means of a stone. But a still 
more effectuai mode is to place them within other 
pots, rather larger than themselves: a space fiUed with 
air being thus interposed between the roots and the 
source of beat, an effectuai security is obtained. To 
prevent the same injury occurriug when the plants 
are in the earth of the bed, a moderate layer of neat's 
dung, laid between the earth and the fermenting 
mass, is an efficient précaution, and is much préfér- 
able to a similarly placed layer of turf, which interrupts 
too much the full benefit of the beat A plan recom- 
mended by Bradley is well worthy of notice. A 
woven hurdle, somewhat larger than the frame, being 
placed upon the dung, on this its woodwork can rest, 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., iii. p. 147. 
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and the earth is laid vithin it: thus the 'whole can be 
moved tc^ther without disturbance *. This would 
espedally be of adyantage wheu bark is employed, 
wbich requires occasionaT stirring to renew its beat, 
in case of emergency, when time cannot be allowed 
for the bed becoming regular in its beat before the 
plants are inserted. Besides thèse précautions^ yacan- 
des should be left in the moula, and holes bored 
with a thick pôle into the bed, which must be fiUed 
up with hay or dung when the danger is passed. 

For ascertaining the internai température of the 
bed, the thermometer is the only certain guide ; as 
it also is for judging of the température of the air 
within thefirame: the ingenious modeof introducing 
it into die body of the bed recommended by M. 
Régnier of Paris, is to bave the thermometer inciosed 
in a wooden case of the size and form of an ordinary 
dibble^ which is to be lined with baize, and fitted 
with a cap of tinned iron to exclude the exterior 
température. The end which enters the earth is shod 
with perforated oopperf. In oonjunction with the 
thermometer, trying sticks may be employed for 
occasional observation: thèse are smootn laths of 
wood, about two feet in length, thrust into différent 
parts of the bed, which, being chawn out and grasped 
quickly, afford a rough estimate of the beat of the 
bed. 

The small content of the frame, and the rapid 
détérioration of the air within it by the plants, render 
its fréquent renewal necessary. To efiëct this, Ûie 
common practice is to raise the glasses in proportionate 
heights according to the state of the air, and to preyent 
any injury arising, when necessarily admitted during 
inâement weather, mats are hung oyer the opening; 
bat notwithstanding thèse précautions, the supply of 

* Gen. Treat. on Husb. and Gard., i. p. 47. 
f Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, iii. p. 180. 
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air can seldom be r^ular ; hence^ and from sudden 
chiUs^ the plants are often checked^ sometimes essen- 
tially injured.» It may be remarked hère, that raw, 
foggy days, if anything, are more unfavourable than 
those that are frosty for the admission of air. — A 
complète remedy for ail thèse difficulties is affbrded 
by a plan suggested by Dr. Haies, the celebrated 
vegetable physiologiste since by it a regular supply of 
warm air is kept up, and renders it unnecessary to 
raise the lights, except in the most favourable times. 
His mode succeeds on the principle that warm air 
ascends, and simply consists of a pipe passed throush 
the body of the bed, one end communicating with me 
exterior air, the other opening into the frame, at one 
of the top corners of which an aperture must be 
made ; the heated air of the frame will constantly be 
issuing from this aperture, and its place supplied by 
that wnich rises through the pipe*. This suggestion 
is more practically illustrated by Mr. Keith of 
Ravelstone, who states that he employs a pipeof lead 
about two or threé inches in diameter^ bent nearly at 
a right angle, and each limb being three feet long; one 
of thèse to be placed horizon tally as the bed is forming, 
with its mouth extending into the open air ; that of 
the other opening into the frames ; a cap should be 
fitted to the first, and by a slit on its under side the 
quantity of air admitted can be regulatedf. 

Although stable manure, from its abundance, is 
generally employed for the constructing of hot beds, 
yet there are several other vegetable matters that are 
also in use for the same purpose. Tanners' bark, from 
its long continuance and regularity of beat, is much 
to be preferred, espedally for very tender exotics. 
In many situations it can be obtained at a cheaper 
rate than stable dung: it should be employed wnen 

* Lewis* Chem., 2nd éd. i. p. 411. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., iii. p. 185. 
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iresh drawn froni the vats^ or at most when a fortnight 
or three weeks old ; it must lay in a heap for six or 
eight days^ to allow the escape of the superfluous 
moisture j in summer this is not of such material 
conséquence^ as an excess of wet is at that season not 
80 liable to prevent fermentation. If the ground is 
dry, a pit three feet deep may be dug, and is betterif 
lined with boards or brickwork ; but whatever may 
be the nature of the soil, it is best to form this case or 
bin of a similarheight upon the surface. Without 
Bome support the tan will not form a solid bed, and if 
mould becomes mixeil with it, the fermentation is 
retarded, or entirely prevented. The breadth must 
not be less than fîve or six feet, or of a length shorter 
than ten or twelve, otherwise the beat will not be 
lasting. When the bark is laid, it must be gently 
settled with the fork, but never trodden upon ; for if 
violently compressed it loses the power of fermenting : 
if the bark is fresh, and not ground very smaU, it 
attains a sufficient warmth in a fortnight for the 
insertion of the plants, and will continue in beat for 
two or three months ; the larger the fragments of the 
bark are, the longer time it requires to ferment, but 
in an equal proportion it attains a higher température 
and préserves it much longer ; middle-sized bark is 
therefore in gênerai to be preferred; and, added to the 
above considérations^ it is to be remarked that when 
raade of large fragments violent and sudden excesses 
often arise, even after the bed bas been constructed 
two or three months ; on the contrary, if very small, 
the fermentation soon passes off. 

When the crops are removed and the beat déclines, 
if well stirred, and a load or two of fresh bark mixed 
with it, the bed will acquire and continue in beat for 
an equal further lapse of time: this may be repeated 
throughout the year as often as the beat is found to 
dedine. But it is necessary every autumn entirely, 
or nearly so, to reconstruct tne bed with fresh bark ; 
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forwhen theold isfar adyanoed towards putréfaction, 
it will no longer generate heat. If the be^l is required 
in a fihorter time than it would of itself acquire a 
sufficient température^ a small quantity of fresh ftat- 
menting dung may be placed at the bottom of thebed; 
otherwise this is a detrim entai practice, occasioning 
often a violent, and always a transient fermentation. 

The leaves of the oak and sweet chestnut^ and 
doubtless of many other trees^ answer for hotbéis as 
well or eyen better tban tanners' bark, since they wlll 
continue to affbrd a moderate heat for nearly twelve 
months, without an y addition or stirring. They are 
to be coUected as they fall in autumn^ and carried to 
some situation, or be so hurdled in, that they may be 
preserved from scattering by the winds; the heap 
should be six or seven feet thick, trod firmly down> 
and moderately watered if dry. In a few days a yery 
powerful heat is produced, and in five or six weeks 
will hâve become so regular, that it may be broken 
up^and the beds constructed with its materials^water 
being again employed if dryness appears, and they 
must be well trod down as before. There are many 
other substances that generate heat during ferment- 
ation ; there is perhaps no v^etable substance that 
does not £ven a heap of dry sticks acquires a strong 
accession of température if moistened. Mr. Bumet 
of Kennetj N. B., recommends the trial of the refuse 
matter thrown off in dressing flax, for oonstructine 
hotbeds: '^this refuse/' he says ^^he bas obserrec^ 
when left undisturbed, continue at a température of 
64° for many raonths; '' he seems to intimate as long 
as fourteen*. This material is, however, to be had in 
yery few districts. Grass, and other green herbage, 
and even wetted straw mixed with (^-ashesy baye 
been used on an emergency with sucoess. 



Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc.) ii. p. 219. 
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Instead of forming hotbeds with open sîdes, as bas 
been hitherto describedj pits of brick- work and otber 
materials are very generally constmcted for con- 
taining tbe fermenting mass. 

Mr. Flanagan> gardener to & T. Hare^ of Stow 
HaU, Norfo^, and Mr. West, who holds tbe same 
situatîoA under tbe Marquis of Nortbampton, at 
Castle Asbby, bave eacb proposed plans of pits, of 
which tbat of tbe first borticulturist is tbe least ex- 
pensive ; tbat of tbe latter more economical in otber 
respects, not only as preventing tbe waste of beat, 
bat in tbe best mode of applying it. Tbe plan of 
Mr. Smitb, ^ven under tbe b^Eul Melon, appears to 
be superior to eitber. It may be laid down as a fun- 
damental prindple, tbat, in applying beat, it sbould 
always be brougbt to tbe bottom of tbe body to be 
beated. -^ 

Mr. Flanagan only allows tbe heat of fermenting 
dung to be employed, tbe steam being prevented 
entering tbe frame. One advantage arising from 
this be States to be, tbat fresb-made dung may be 
employed, and, consequently, tbe loss sustained by 
any préparation is prevented. If, bowever, it be 
a fact tbat tbe steam of dung is ratber bénéficiai 
than otberwise, fresb fermenting dung can be used, 
witbout any détriment tbat I am aware of, in otber 
pits of wbicb we bave plans. Mr. F. describes bis 

{)it as foUows:— It is four feet deep witbin; tbe 
owest ten indies of solid brick-work sunk in tbe 
eartb ; tbe remainder is a fiue, tbree iucbes wide in 
tbe dear, carried entirely round tbe pit; tbe inner 
wall of wbicb, forming tne sides of tbe pit, is four- 
incb work, well beddei in mortar, and pointed, to 
prevent tbe steam penetrating; tbe outer wall of 
tbe flue is also four-incb but open work, to admit 
tbe steam and tbat of dung-coatings into tbe flue, 
tbe top of wbicb is rendered tigbt by a covering of 
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tiles, Sca. The frome rests on the extemal wall of the 
tlae. The cavity of the pit, which w kept dry hy 
meansof dTÙns.ia ninefeet two incheslonff, twofeet 
àght inchcH wide, and four feet deep. it it fiUed 
with broken bricks, to within eîghteen inohes of the 
top ; theD a foot of abort cold dung, six ioches of verr 
totten dung, trod down so aa to admit half an inch 
depth of coal-ashei, for çrerenting the intrusion of 
any vorms thst tnay be m the diuig, complète the 
structure*. 



The accorapanying sketch and références wiU fully 
explain the plan of Mr. West. DD, chamber in 
wHich the dnng îs placed, three and a half feet deep, 
siuTounded by nine-inch brick-work. One half of 
this îs fliled longltudinally with dung at tlie com- 
ni«icement, nhich, if kqit dose shut up, will last 



■ Tnna. Hort. Soc LoiuL, voL it. p. IS8. 
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twdve or eighteen days, acoording to ihe quality of 
the dung. As the beat déclines^ the other side is filled, 
and the température is further sustained by additions 
to the top of both, as the mass settles. When this 
united beat beoomes insuffident, the side ôrst filled 
being cleared, the old manure must be mixed with 
soniefresh^ and replaced; this being repeated alter- 
natdy to either heap as often as necessary. A A; are 
the doors, two of which are on each side^ for the 
admission of the dung. They are two and a half 
feet square, fitted into grooves at the bottom, and 
fastenôl by means of a pin and staple at the top. 
B B, are small areas suuk in front^ surrounded by a 
curb of wood. G G G> are bars passing longitudinaUy, 
as a guide and support in pacldng the dung. C, re- 
presents a bar of cast-iron, two inches wide and 
three-quarters of an inch thick, placed on edge, of 
which there are a row a foot asunder across the 
chamber, to support a layer of small wood, branches, 
and leaves, U, for the purpose of sustaining the 
soil, K, in the upper chamber; EE, represents the 
orifices, of which there are a séries ail round the 
pit, communicating with the flue F F F, which 
surrounds the bed ; the exterior wall of this flue is 
built with bricks laid flat, the inner one of bricks set 
on edge. The flue is two inches wide, and, for the 
sake of strength, Mcks are passed occasionally from 
side to side as ties. The top of the flue, and the 
internai part of the wall, which rise, at the back 
and front, to the level the earth is meant to stand, 
are covered with tiles, over the joints of which 
slips of slate, bedded in mortar, are laid, to prevent 
the escape of the steam of the dung. L represents 
one of two plugs, which stop holes, left to regulate 
the beat and steam as may be necessary. The outer 
wall supports the lights. For the convenience of 
fixing tne dung, it is best to fiU the half of the 

o2 
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duumber at the oommencement, before the branches^ 
moold^ &c., are put on*. 

The gardener of R. Vachell, Esq., of Coptford 
Ha]], Essexj on a somewluit siinilar piinciple 83 tbe 
above^ adopta a plan remarliable for its simplicity. 
A bed of faggots, four feet high, beîng laid as even 
as possible^ and sustained in their places by means of 
stakes, are covered with long litter and tan to prevent 
the Bteam rising into the frame, which^ together with 
the mould, are plaoed as usual. The beat is afforded 
firom eoatings of bot dung, renewed as often as 
required f. 

FBAMES. 

Frames vary in their proportions. When made 
in the usual form^ the back of the frame for pine- 
apples should be at least three feet and a half nigb, 
the front fifteen inches, but greater heights are 
allowed when this shelter is employed for plants of 
taller growth. Those employed for melons and 
common purposes^ are not more than ôfteen inches 
high behind, sloping to seven in front. The breadth 
in every instance about fiye feet ; tbe length accord- 
ing to the number of ligbts, each of which is usually 
forty inches wide. They ought not to be constructed 
for more than three ligbts^ for, beyond that size, they 
become unwieldy. If, however, they are constructed 
of a larger size, as likewise those of an extraordinary 
height, they should be constructed with moveable 
joints, so as to take to pièces for the convenience of 
removal. Mr. Knight nas suggested an important 
improvement in the form of êames, which, from 
its obvions rationality, must strike conviction to 



* Trans^ Hort. 80e. Lond., vol. iv. p. 220. 
^ Trous. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 455. 
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every reader. He observes tbat the gênerai pracdce 
is to make the surface of the bed perfectly horizontal, 
and, to give an inclination to the glass, that side of 
the frame which is to stand towards the north is 
made nearly as deep again as its opposite, so that if 
the mould is placed of an equal depth (as it ought 
to be) over the whole bed, the plants are too fer from 
the glass at one end of the framc, and too near at the 
ôther. To remove this inconvenience, he points ont 
the mode of forming the bed on an inclined plane, 
and the frame formed with sîdes of equal depth, and 
80 put together as to continue perpendicular whea 
on the bed, as represented in the accompanying 
sketch*. 




There are several minor pNoints in the construction 
of frames that deserve attention. The strips of lead 
or wood that sustain the panes of glass snould run 
across the frame and not lengthways; they then 
neither obstructso much the entrance of light, nor the 
passing off of rain. The inside of the frame should 
be painted white, since plants generally suffer in 
them for want of light; if the accumulation of beat 
was required the colour should be black. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., voL i. p. 142. 
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BAISINO THIS FRAMES. 

It is a well-known difficolty that the gardener has 
in raising the frames, so as to Keep the foliage of the 

Slants within them at a determined and constant 
îstance from the glass ; to remedy this^ Mr. Naîrn, 
ffardener to J. Creswell, Esq., of Battersea Priory, 
Bas introduced the ingénions contrivance represented 
in the acoomptoying sketch and références— A> a 
moveable frame — BB, inside lining of the pit— CC, 
outer wall. Between thèse the sides of the frame 
pass^ and are lowered or devated by racks and 
spindles, DD*. 
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A more simple plan might perhaps be adopted, 
by having frames of the samé length and breadth as 
lie original, but only from an inch to three inches or 
upwaros deep : thèse, as necessary, might be put on 
the top, and would be kept close by the pressure of 
the lights; bolts and nuts might also be easily applied, 
and the insterstioes rendered still more impervious to 
air by being faced with liât. 
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There are one and two light frames, nvhich are 
chiefly employed in raisins seedlings, &c. Akin to 
thèse are hana-glasses^ quadrangular and bell-shaped ; 
those with cast'iron frames are beyond comparison 
more durable than those of any other materiaL 
Paper frames are often employed in the place oi 
matting^ for shading and shdtering hand-glass crops^ 
with great advantage. If employed alone through* 
out the growth of any forced crop^ unremitted atten- 
tion is necessary^ and is seldom requited with good 
success. The best form is that of the pitched roof 
of a house. The wood-work should be firm and 
strong, but as light as possible; of varied size, but 
generally about ten feet long, four feet wide at the 
bottom^ and about thirty inches high tp the pitch. 
On each side two pannéls should open oa hinges, 
within two feet of each end, each pannel eighteen 
inches wide, for the oonvenience of admitting air, 
&c. A lattice-kind of work, with wide intervais of 
packthread, should be made over the frame, and 
fastened firmly to its wood-work, for the support of 
the paper during violent winds. The best sort of 
paper is a moderate kind of white printers' paper. 
Wnited-brown paper is however generally employed ; 
but whlchever is used, it should be as stout as pos- 
sible. This bdng pasted smoothly over the frame 
and perfectly dry, must be treated lightly with lin- 
seed oil that has been boiled. Thèse frames should 
be prepared a considérable time before wanted, that 
they may be completely dry, and free from the oily 
odour^ which is very obnoxious to plants. ' 

SHEI/TEB FOR THB OZiASS. 

In proportion to the number of lights> matting for 
shading and sheltering must be at hand. The usual 
mode of covering at night is by laying on mats, and 
over thèse litter, in thi(£nes8 according to the severity 
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of tbe season. Some gardeners ky hay immedîately 
in contact with the glass^ and over tliis the mats. 
Every person conversant with thèse modes of shelter^ 
is aware of their inconvenience ; in rainy weather 
they soon hecome wet, and rapidly chill the beds ; 
added to which, the trouble caused in placing and 
removing them^ and the danger to the glass from 
the stones laid on as a résistance to the wind, are by 
no means in considérable. Mr. Seton, to obviate thèse 
inconyeniencesy employs a particular covering, which 
he constructs of four laths^ two of such a length as 
to exceed a little that of tlie frame^ and the others 
in a similar manner that of its breadth ; thèse are 
bound together at right angles^ so as to form a parai- 
lejogram of the form and size of the frarae^ and 
pièces are bound across this at a foot apart from each 
other. Over this a mat is spread, and over the mat 
a layer of straw is fastened, laid on level like thatch, 
from three to six inches thick, as may appear neces« 
sary. If the breadth of the frame is or exceeds four 
îeet, it is best to bave the covering in two parts> 
otherwlse it becomes weak and unwieldy. Thèse 
pannels, as they may be called, Mr. Seton also 
employs in preserving tender plants through the 
winter. A pit or frame earthed up ail round, and 
covered with one of them, or two or three if needful, 
is completely impervious to frost*. 

ROTATION OP CBOPS. 

The order in which successive crops are grown on 
the same compartment bas very considérable influ- 
ence in prolonging the continuance of the soil in 
fertility. Some vegetables, as onions^ and carrots, 
are extremely impoverishing to a soil> whilst 
lettuces are but in a smaQ degree prejudiciaL 

* TnuM. Hort; Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 296. • ' 
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It is^ therefore, obvîous, that a succession of exhaust- 
ing crops should be never grown on the same bed, 
however plentîful manure may be, not merely because 
abondance is no excuse for a want of economy, but 
tbat iresh applied dung is not so imraediately béné- 
ficiai as those remains of organised màttcrs, which, 
by long continuance in the soi!, bave become impal- 
pably divided, and difiused through its texture, and 
of wnich each succeeding crop consumes a portion. 
Those plants in generd are the least exhausting 
which bave the largest surface of leaves, and vice 
vërsâ, because the first are not only possessed of a 
larger portion of aqueous than solid matter than the 
latter, but also are enabled to obtain a greater quan- 
tity of their food from the atmosphère. It may bc 
objected, to many crops included by this rule, and 
especiaUy to turnips, that they require a soil of 
extrême fertility ; but this is only an apparent ano- 
maly, for, although the tumip, for example, requires 
arich soil, it is only because it requires a regular 
supply of moisture: neither will a tenacious soil 
therefore be bénéficiai; on the contrary, a super- 
fittity or deficiency, according to the season, being 
then afibrded, decay or îmmaturity is induced. 

There are many other contingencies which should 
regulate the rotation of crops. The roots of différent 
plants strike in différent (hrections and to différent 
depths ; and, as their constituents vary, absorb dif- 
férent matters. Deep-rooting plants, therefore, should 
be succeeded by such as spread but a little below the 
surface. Perennials always by annuals. Crops left 
for seed, or those that are of a dry solid texture, by 
such as are succulent and juicy. But, above ail, the 
same species of plant should never be grown in suc- 
cessive crops upon the same ground. This is not even 
palliated by the excuse that manure is abundant, for, 
as Sir H. Davy observes, " though the gênerai com- 
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Sositîon of plants is very analogous, yet the spécifie 
ifference in the products of many of them prove 
that they must dérive différent materials from the 
soil : and though the vegetahles having the smallest 
Systems of leaves will proportionably most exhaust a 
soil of common nutritive matter, yet particular vege- 
tahles, when their produce is carried ofF, will require 
peculiar principles to be supplied to the land wnich 
produces them *." It is known to every cultivator of 
soil, that land soon hecomes tired of the same crop ; 
in many instances peculiar diseases are induced by 
the répétition. The most bénéficiai plan of rotation, 
appears to be that where an exhausting and non- 
exhausting crop altemately succeed each other ; for 
e^ample^ 

Onîons. Tumips. 

Lettuce. Peas. 

Garrots. Potatoes. 

Manure. Manure. 

Mr. Kelly, of Airthrey Oastle, Scotland, says, that on 
poor ground the rotation he finds best is celery; 
2nd season, cauliflowers and red beet ; 3rd, onions ; 
4th, German greens or peas. By digging deep and 
manuring abundantly for celery, me ground is 
brought into sach fine tilth, that the whole rotation 
is often gone through without any further addition^ 
and without failing in any of the crops f . 

* Lect. on Agric. Chem., p. 3ô8. 
f Caled. Hort. Mem., vol. i. p. 297. 
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AGARICUS. 

From Agaria, a àty, or Âgarus, a river of Samuxtiaf 

now Maiamonda. 



To produce mushrooms artifîcially^ beds variously 
constructed are employed ; and from the numerous 
modes which bave bêen iiivented and adopted for 
their production^ someaccompanied with extraordinary 
expense, it is obvions tbat tnis '^ voluptuous poison ' 
is with us, as with the Romans^ in hi^^ estimation. 

TIMES OF FOBMING THE BEDS. 

Beds may be constructed from January until the 
b^inning of May^ for spring and summer production ; 
and from July to the close of the year, for autumn 
and winter. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

A bed is usually constructed of stable dung, &c., 
prepared as already directed. It is made in the form 
of me roof of a house^ four or five feet wide at the 
base, narrowing to an apex, which should be rather 
rounded, of three or four feet high ; the length as 
required, from ten to fifty feet. The dung being laid 
in altemate rows, with clayey loaro, from which the 
larsest stones bave been sorted, each layer of dung 
to be a foot thîck, and of mould four inches, so that 
three layers of each will be suffident to complète the 
requisite height. The dung must be well separated 
and mixed, and beat, but not trod down. When 
completed the bed must be covered with Htter or 
ether light covering, to keep out the wet, as well as 
to prevent its drying ; clean dry straw will do, but 
sweet hay, or matting, is to be preferred. 
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SITUATION. 

The bed shonld be made in a dry sheltered ntna-^ 
tion, and on the level ground in préférence to found- 
ing it in a trench^ which prevents thespavrningbeing 
parformed completely to the bottom, and guards 
against the settUng of water, which may chill it. IF 
the site is not dry it must be covered with stones, 
clinkers, ^c., to act as a drain^ for nothing destroys 
mushrooms sooner than excessive moisture, except an 
extrême of beat or cold. To obviate the occurrence 
of thèse unfavourable circumstances, it is by far more 
préférable to eonstruct it under a shed. If it is con- 
structed in a shed, it may be built against one side^ 
sloping downwards from it ; this is the practîce of 
Mr. Rogers, wfao makes it two feet high at the back, 
and one in front*. To proceed with greater certainty 
dorinfi; the winter^ a fire flae may pass beneath the 
bed ; bat it is bv no means absolutely necessary, fàt, 
by die due regoiation of covering, it may always be 
kept of sufficient température. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The spawn must not be inserted before the tem- 
pérature has become regular and moderate. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The minimum is 50° and the maximum 60°. As 
soon as the violence of the beat has abated, which it 
will in two or three weeks, though sometimes it will 
subside in eight or ten days. 

SPAWNINO. 

The large lumps of spawn, being broken inix> mo- 
derately small pièces, are to be planted oa boUk aides 
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of the bed and ends^ if it is hipped ; each fragment 
jast beneath the surface of the dung, in rows six or 
c^ght inches apart each way. Some gardénia erroné- 
Qusly scatter the spawn in^gularly over the surface. 
Fine rich loam^ rather light than otherwise, is then 
to be put on two inches deep, the atones being care- 
fiilly separated. Some gardeners, endeavouring to 
iinitate the natural mode of growth, spread an inch 
In depth of mould over the beds, in which they set 
the spawn^ and then gently cover it with half an inch 
more. Others lay a ledge of mould, four inches high 
and two thicl^, ail round the bed; upon this, close to 
the dung, they lay the spawn ; then a second ledge^ 
six, inches, of similar thickness, on this they set another 
row of spawn> and so proceed until the bed is finished; 
but this has no advantage over the first modedescribed, 
and i» much more tedious. Lastly, a coyering of 
^traw, six or twelve inches thick, according to the 
tcimperature, is to be laid on, and continued con- 
atantly. When the earthing is finished, the surface 
must be gently smoothed with the back of the spade, 
which fixes it properly, and if in the open air throws 
off* any excessive rain. If after the bed has been 
spawned and covered up, the beat appears to be re- 
newed in any considérable degree, the greatest part 
of the covering must be removed, but restored again 
during rain, if the bed is not under cover ; and to 
ugard against this contingency it is a good practice 
to mould over only two-thirds of the bed at first, 
leaving the top uncovered, to serve as a vent for the 
heat and steam^ but when ail danger is passed it may 
then be completed. 

TIME OF PRODUCTION. 

Infburorfive weelcB after spawning, in spring and 
astumili, the bed «houM begSn to produce, but not 
uBtil much later in summer and winter ; and if kept 
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dry and warm will continue to do so for several 
months. A gathering may take place two or three 
times a week, according to the productiveness of the 
bed. It sometîmes happens that beds will not come 
into production for five or six months, they should 
not therefore be impatiently destroyed. 

WATERINO. 

In autumn the bed will not require water untîl the 
fîrst crop îs gathered, but it is then to be repeated àfter 
every gathering : a sprinkllng only îs required. In 
spring and summer, during dry weather, the same 
course is to be pursued. As excessive or unequal 
moisture is studiously to be avoided, thebest mode of 
applying the water is to pour it through a rose pan 
on to a thin layer of hay, which bas previously been 
spread over the bed, and thus allowed to percolate by 
degrees. In winter, as waterings are not allowable, to 
keep the mould moist bot fermenting mulch may be 
put on outside the covering. If the bed is in the open 
ground, in a warm day succeeding to wet weather, it 
maybe left uncovered for not more than two or three 
hours. During excessive rains the additional cover- 
ing of mats, &c., must be affbrded ; and on the other 
hand, if a moderate warm shower occurs during 
summer after excessive droughts, it may be ûilly 
admitted by^taking off the covering. 

MODE OF GATHERING. 

In gathering, the covering being earefully turned 
off, omy such are to be taken as are half an inch or 
more in diameter, before they become flat, but are 
compact and firm. Old mushrooms espedally should 
be rejected for the table, «s it is found that some 
which are innoxious when young, become dangerous 
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when tending to decay ; they also then lose much of 
their fiavour. Each individual is detached by a gentle 
twist completely to the root ; a knife must never be 
employed, for the stunips left in the ground^ decay 
and become the nursery of maggots^ which are liable 
to infect the succeeding crop. 

OTHER MODES OF CULTIVATION. 

Some gardeners merely vary from the preceding, 
by building entirely of dung^ without any layers of 
earth. A third mode is as follows: a suffîcient 
quantity of the droppings of hard fed horses^ entirdy 
me from litter^ and well dried, being collected^ is 
to be laid, of the re^uisite lensth and breadth, four or 
six inches thick, in a dry weltered situation, and 
8u£fered to remain for eight or ten days open to the 
air, as fermentation is to be avoided, then earth is 
laid on two inches thick ; a second and third layer 
of each, with similar précaution, are added, con- 
tracting eîther to a pyramidal or rounded top gradu- 
ally ; no 8pawn?is employed. Being left to itself it 
will produce mushrooms in four or five weeks later 
than if spawn was employed, but is in gênerai more 
productive and lasting ; and although it of course will 
occaaionallYfail inproducing at ail, yet it must notbe 
hastily broken up. No water must be given until 
spawn is observable, and then with the requisite pré- 
cautions. 

Many gardeners grow mushrooms in the same bed 
with their melons and cucumbers. The following is the 
mode adoptedby the Rev. W. Williams, of Westbere, 
near Canterbury: he obtains, he says, good crops 
without détriment to either. The spawn is inserted 
in the mould and on the hills of the beds as soon as 
the buming beat is passed. In September or October, 
when the bines of uie plants decay, the bed is then 
carefuUy deaned^ the glasses put on and kept close. 
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and when the mould beoomes dry, water is frequently 
but moderately given^ as weli as every gende shower 
admitted when necessary. A genàe heat is thus 
caused, and the produce extraordinarîly abundant, 
frequently two bushels from a frame ten feet by six, 
and individuals hâve been produced two poonds in 
weisht. Mushrooms are thus pi ^^duced without any 
troimle but the givingmoderate waterings^ until frost 
prevents their végétation ; the glasses, if wanted, are 
then removed^ and the beds covered lightly with 
Btraw, but not otherwise. The warm showers of the 
ensuing spring will agaîn cause an abundant produc- 
tion, as aiso in the autumn, if left; but the beds are 
generally broken up for the sake of the dung, and the 
spawn collected and dried*. 

Mr. W. Wales, gardener to Col. Duff, of Fetteresso 
Castle, Scotland, employs hampers or boxes, contain- 
ing about four inches depth of fresh, dry stable dung, 
or, in préférence, of a mixture of three barrow loads 
of horse dung, and one perfectly dry cow-dung, well 
pressed in, and set in some situation where neither 
damp nor frost can enter. After two or three days, 
or as soon as heat is generated, the spawn may be 
inserted ; a mushroom brick to be broken înto tnree 
equal parts, and each fragment to be laid four inches 
asunder on the surface of the dung : after six days an 
inch and a half depth of fresh dung to be beaten down 
as before. In the course of a fortnight, or as soon as 
it is found that the spawn has run nearly through 
the whole of the dung, mould must be applied two 
inches and a half thick, and the surface made level. 
This mould must be prepared six months before 
wanted, by laying altemate layers of six inches 
depth of fresh stable dung, and three inches of light 
mould to 9uch an extent> as may be deemed necessary 

* Trans. Hort. Soc Iiond., vol. iii. p* 6. 
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for thesupply of a year; in six months the dung will 
be suffîcientiv decayed^ and the whole may then be 
broken together, and passed through a garden sieve 
for use. In five or six weeks the mushrooms wiU 
begin to come up^ and, if the mould appear dry, may 
then be gently watered ; the water being slîghtly 
heated. £ach box will continue in production six or 
eight weeks. Another mode mentioned by Mr. Wales 
produces them more slowly, and more sparingly, 
yet of superior flavour :— he bas boxes, or nampers, 
naying rather more than an inch in thickness of the 
compost laid on tbeir bottom, on this are laid frag- 
ments of the bricks, each being broken into ten pièces, 
as thick as they can lie ; thèse are then covered with 
three and a half inches of the above described mould, 
well pressed down. When the surface appears dry, 
tepid water must be applied, but in nearly double 
the quantity required in the preceding mode. The 
musnrooms will appear in four or five weeks*. 

Mr. J. Oldaker, late gardener to the Emperor of 
Russia, bas introduced a house purposely constructed 
for the growth of the mushroom, which he first 
erected at Petersburg, and in this country at Spring 
Grove, the seat of the late Sir J. Banks, in both 
instances with signal success, and in the latter instance 
it has called forth the unqualified recommendation 
of Ûie Committee of the Horticultural Society. In 
Russia the mushroom could hardly be obtained with- 
out the regular protection and warmth of such a 
structure ; and for cleanliness and certainty of suc- 
cess it is equally superior in this country, but with 
proper care there is not much doubt, that, with the 
protection of a shed, as abundant and fine crops may 
be obtained without this expensive building and 
management. The bouse is found of great use in 

* M em. Galed. Hort. Soc., vol. ii. p. 436 et seq. 
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storing brocoli during the winter, from the severe cB- 
roate of Northern Europe, &c.; but as this canreadily 
be efiècted in this country by other means, the bint 
tbat it is otherwise usehil is sufficient. It is usually 
built against the back wall of a forcing bouse, as in 
theannexed plan, but if built unoonnected with another 




building the only necessary altération is to hâve 



a 
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liim>ed instead of a lean-to roof. The outside wall, 
G H, should be eight feet and a half high for four 
heights of beds^ and six feet and a half for three 
heights ; the width ten feet within the walls, which 
is most oonvenient^ as it admits shelves three feet 
and a half wide on each side, and a space up the 
middle three feet wide for a double flue, and wall 
upon it The walls should be nine inches thick^ and 
the length of the house as may be judged necessary. 
When the outside of the house is finished, a âoor or 
ceiling is made over it^ as high as the top of the out- 
side walls, of boards one inch thick, and plastered on 
the upper side, ee, with road sand, well wrought 
together, an inch thick; square trunks,^ beingleft 
in the ceiling, nine inches in diameter, up the mid- 
dle of the house at six feet apart, with slides, s, to 
ventilate with when necessary. Two single- brick 
walls, V Vy each five bricks high, are then to be erected 
at three feet and a half from the outside wâlls, to 
hold up the sides of the floor beds, a a, and form at 
the same time one side of the air flues, 1 1, leaving 
three feet up the middle, tjpt, for the flues. . Upon 
thèse walls, v v, are to be laid planks four inches 
and a half wide, and three inches thick, in which 
are to be mortised the standards, i k, which sup- 
port the shelves. Thèse standards to be three inches 
and a half square, and four feet and a half asunder, 
fastened at the top, k k, into the ceiling. The cross 
bearers, i n, i n, which support the shdves, o o, must 
be mortised into the bearers and into the walls; the 
flrst set of bearers being two feet from the floor, and 
each such succeeding one to be at the same distance 
from the one below it. The shelves, o o, are to be 
of boards one inch and a half thick; each shelf 
having a ledge in front, of boards one inch thick and 
eight inches deep, to support the front çf the beds, 
fastened outside the standards. The flue, to com- 

d2 
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mence at the end of the hou8e> next the door, and 
running the whole length to return back parallel and 
communicate with the chimney, s ; the walls of the 
insides to be the height of four bricks laid flat^ and 
six inches ivide ; this ivill allow a cavity, t, on eadi 
side betwixt the fiae and the walls, which are beneath 
the shelves, and one, a: y^ up the middle betwixt the 
flues, two inches wide, to admit the beat from their 
sides into the house. This middle cavity, xy^ should 
be covered with tiles, leaving a space of one inch 
betwixt each. The top of tne flue includihg the 
covering should not be higher than the walls that 
form the fronts of the floor beds. The wall itsdf 
is covered with three rows of tiles, the centre one 
covering the cavity, x v, as before mentioned, the 
outside cavities, t u, are left uncovered. 

As the compost; the formation of the beds, &e., are 
very différent from the common practice, I shall give 
a connected view of Mr. Oldaker's directions. The 
compost employed is fresh horse-dung, which has nei- 
ther Deen subject to wet nor fermentation, cleaml of 
the long straw, but one fourth of the short Utter 
allowed to remain, with one fourth of dry turf mould, 
or other fresh earth: this enables the bed to be made 
solid and compact, which is so congenial to the growth 
of mushrooms. The beds are to be made by pladng 
a laver of the above compost three inches thick on the 
sheives and floor, which must be beat as dose as 
possible with a flat mallet, fresh layers being added 
and Consolidated until the bed is seven inches thick 
and its surface as level as possible. If the beds aie 
thicker the fermentation caused will be too powerful, 
or, if much less, the beat will be insufficient for the 
nourishment of the spawn. As soon as the beds 
intimate a warmth of 80"* or 90** they are to be beat 
a second time to render them still more solid, and 
holes made with a dibble three inches in diameter 
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and nine apart through the compost in every part 
of the beds ; thèse prevent too great a degree of 
heat arîsing and causing rottenness. If the beds do 
not attain a proper heat in four or five days after 
being put togetner, another layer two inches thick 
must oe added ; if this does not increase the heat, 
part of the beds must be removed and fresh horse 
droppingB mixed with the remainder. The spawn 
is to be inserted in three or four days after making 
the holea> when the thermometer indicates the desîred 
degree of heat, the insides of the holes are dry, and 
while the heat is on the décline. Every hole is to be 
fiUed either with lumps or small fragments well 
beaten in, and the surface made level. In a fort- 
night, if the spawn is vegetating freely, which it will 
if not damaged by excess of heat or moisture, and 
the beds are required for immédiate production, they 
roay be earthed over, but those for succession left 
unearthed three or four weeks in summer, and four 
or five in winter. If the spawn is introduced in 
hot weather, air must be admitted as freely as possi- 
ble until it bas spread itself through the beds, other- 
fvise thèse will become spongy, and the crop be nei- 
ther good nor abundant. The mould employed should 
be maiden eartb, with turf well reduced, neither too 
dry, nor too wet, othervise it will not be capable of 
being beat solid; it must be laid regularly over the 
beds two inches thicL From tlie time oi mouldin^ 
the room is to be kept at a température of 60° or 65°, if 
higher it will weaken or destroy the spawn; if lower 
it will vegetate slowly, and if waterea in that state 
numbers of mushrooms will be prevented attaining 
perfection. Water must be applied with extrême 
caution, being nearly as warm as new milk, and 
gprinkled over the beds with a syringe or small 
watering-pot. Cold water destroys both the crop 
and the b^s ; if sidSbred to become dry, it is better 
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to gîve several light than one heavy watering. Beds 
thus managed ivill bear for several montHs, and a 
constant supply kept up by earthing one bed or more 
every two or three montbs. If when in full produc- 
tion the mushrooms become long stemmed and weak^ 
the température is certainly too higb, and air must 
be proportionately admitted. As the beds décline^ 
to renovate them the earth must be taken off dean, 
and^ if the dung is decayed, tbey must be re-formed^ 
any good spawn being preserved that may appear ; 
but if the beds are dry, solid, and fuU of good spawn^ 
a fresh layer of compost, three or four inches thîck^ 
must be aidded, mixèd a little with the old, and beat 
solid as before. Mushrooms may be grown in a cel- 
lar, or other vaulted place, with equal success, and 
not unfrequently with a greater adi^antage, the same 
rules being adopted^ but no fîre is necessary and less 
water*. 

SPAWN WHERE TO BE FOUND. 

Spawn is constituted of masses of white fibres, 
arismg from the seeds of mushrooms, of which it 
bas the exact smell, that bave fallen into situations 
suitable for their germination. Thèse situations, 
from which it is to be obtained, are stable dung-hiUs; 
duhgy-horse-rides in stable-yards; horse-mill tracks; 
dry spongy composts: the droppings of hard-fed 
horses produce it m greater abundance than the dung 
of any other animal; in the neighbourhood of old 
privies ; more sparingly under sheds where horses, 
oxen, or sheep bave been kept. The dung of the two 
latter affbrds it in m-eater perfection than that of 
grass-fed horses ; it bas also been found in pigeons' 
dungf ; but the most certain mode of obtaining it 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii., p. 336. 
•|- Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv., p. 473. 
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is to open the ground abouC mushrooms gronving in 
pastures, thougfa it is saîd not to be so productive. 

TIME OF* COLLECTING. 

It must be collected in July, August, and Septem- 
ber^ being reckoned in the greatest perfection in this 
last month ; it may be found^ however, and shouid 
be collected when it appears, in the spring. It 
generally occors spread through the texture of cakes^ 
or lumps of the ébcj rotted dung, or in lumps of the 
earih. Thèse must be collected as entire as possible, 
and preseryed in a heap under oovâr^ and enveloped 
with straw or mats. It must especially be a very 
dry situation, anà, if the spawn itself is damp, be 
gradually dried before heaping; a current of air 
passing through the shed is of great utility. If kept 
dry, spawn may be presâred three or four years; 
if damp, it will either vegetate before being planted, 
or putrefy. Spawn must not be so far advanced in 
v^etation as to appear in threads or fibres, for when 
in this State it is no longer applicable to a mushroom 
bed ; it may produce a mushroom if left to itself, but 
otherwise is useless. Spawn proper for inserting 
in a bed shouid bave the appearance of indistinct 
white mould *. 

MAY BE BA.ISED. 

Mr. Waks, who bas been before mentioned, 
always obtains spawn artificially ; that it is capable 
of being so ndsed bas been long known and prac- 
tised f. The following is the manner in which 
he obtains it. Two barrow loads of cow-dung, 
not grass-fed, one load of sheep's dung, and one of 
horse*s, weil dried, and broken so small as to pass 
through a coarse sieye, are well mixed and laid in 
a conical heap, during March, in a dry shed, being 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol, iv., p. 474. 
^t Hist. de r Acad. for 1707, p. 47. 
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well trod as ît is formed^ to check its heating excès- 
sively; this heap is covered with hot dung four 
inches thick, or only with mats if the shed is warm, 
for hère, as in ail the stages of growth, the heat 
should only range hetween 55° and 60°. In about 
a month the heap is examined; and if the spawn 
has not begun to run, which is shown by indistinct 
white fibres pervading its texture, another covering 
of equal thîckness to the fi rst is applied over the old 
one ; in another month it will indubitably make its 
appearance, the time varies from threetoten weeks*. 

MAY BE INCREASED. 

If a small quantity of spawn only can be collected 
it may be increased in either of tne two following 
manners, the first of which is chiefiy recommend- 
able on account of its simplicity and facility of 
adoption. Small pièces of the spawn may beplanted 
a foot asunder, just beneath the surface of the mould 
of a cucumber bed constructed in the spring. In 
about two months the surface of the spawn will 
assume a mouldy appearance, it may then be taken 
up with the earth adhering to it, and when dried 
stored as before directed. 

The second mode is variously practised. In the 
course of May a heap of the droppings of cows, 
sheep and horses, or any one or two of them, without 
the admixture of Sny undecomposed straw, is to be 
collected, and one-fifth of road-scrapings, with one- 
twentieth of coal ashes added, the whole being mixed 
together with as much of the drainings from a 
dunghill as will make it of the consistency of mortar ; 
being well incorporated, it is then to be spread in 
a dry, sheltered, airy place, on a smooth surface, six 
inches thick, beat firm and smooth with a spade. 
When become of the consistency of clay, it is to 

* Caled. Hort. Mem., vol. ii., p. 431, 
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be eut into slabs about eight inches square^ a hole 
punched half throngh the middle of each, and pîled to 
dry, an opening being left between every two bricks. 
Wben perfectly dry, a fragment of spawn is to be 
boried in tbe holepreviously made: it will shortly 
spread through the whole texture of the slabs, if 
kept in a warm dry place, when each may be broken 
into four of five pièces, and when quite dry laid 
on shelves separate, and not in heaps, otherwise a 
bed will be formed for the spawn to run in *. Mr. 
Wales reoommends the composition to consist of 
three parts horse-dung. without litter ; two of rot- 
ten tree leaves; two of cow-dung; one of rotten 
tanners' bark, and one of sheep-dung. Thèse being 
mixed to the consistency of mortar are moulded in 
sroall frames like those used by brickmakers, six 
lucres long^ four broad, and tnree deep. Three 
holes to be made half through the bricks, an inch 
apart, with a blunt dibble, for the réception of the 
spawn ; they should be put on boards, for the con- 
venience of moving abroad during fine days, as they 
must be made perfectly dry, which they often appear 
to be on the outside, when they are far otherwise 
intemally. Before they are perfectly dry they require 
great care in handling and turning, from their apti- 
tude to break; but in about three weeks, if dry 
weather, when perfectly exsiccated, tjtiey become quite 
firm. To pervade them with the spawn, a layer 
of fresh horse litter which has laid in a heap to 
sweeten as for a hotbed, must be formed six inches 
thick in a dry shed ; on this a course of the bricks is 
to be Itââ, and their holes completely fiUed with 
spawn^ and^ as the bricks are laid in rows upon each 
ôther, the upper side of each is to be scattered over 
with some of the same; the bricks are not placed 
80 as to touch, 80 that the beat and steam of the 
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dung may circulate equallv and freely. The beap 
is to terminate with a single brick, and, vfheii oom- 
pleted, covered with a layer six inches thick of bot 
dung, to be reinforoed with an additional three 
inches, after a lapse of two weeks; the spawn wiU 
genendly bave thoroughly mn througb the bricks 
after another fortnight, if, nowever,upon examination, 
this is not found to be the case, they must remain 
for ten days longer. The bricks being allowed to 
dry for a few days before they are stored, will then 
keep for many years *. 

Mr. Oldaker recommends the bricks to be made 
of fresh horse droppings mixed with short litter, 
to which must be added one-third of cow's dung 
and a small portion of earth to cément them together. 
The spawn to be inserted when they are half dry t. 

QUANTITY REQVIRED. 

One bushel of spawn is required for a bed five 
feet by ten, two bushels for one double that length, 
and so on in proportion. 



ALLIUM. 



Dérivation uncertain, probably fram «yki^tç^ a head 

ofgarlic, 

Of this genus, there are eight individuak that 
demand the gardener's care. 

801L AND SITUATION. 

They require a rich friable soil on a dry substra- 
tum ; a situation enjoying the full influence of the sun. 



* Mera. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii., p 433. 
*f- Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii., p 345. 
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and entirely free from trees, which »« very inimical 
to them^ especially to-those which hâve to stand the 
winter. If the soil he poor, or exhausted, abundance 
of duDg should be applied in the preceding autumn 
or winter^ and the ground thrown into ndges. By 
thèse means it becomes well decomposed and incor- 
porated with the soil; for rank unreduced dung is 
generally injurions, engendering decay, and inducing 
maggots ; if therefore the application of manure is 
segfected untO the spring^ it should be taken from 
an old hotbed, or other source whence it is to be 
had in a thoroughly putrescent state^ and tumed 
in only to a moderate depth. Sea sand, particularly 
if the ground is at ail tenacious^ is advantageously 
eniplo} ed : coal ashes, and especially soot^ are applied 
with particular benefit. In digging over the ground 
small spits only should be tumed over at a time, 
that the texture may be well broken and pulverised. 
A considérable degree of attention is required from 
the difficulty of giving the requisite degree of firm- 
ness to light soils^ which if rich are well suited to 
the growth of thèse vegetables, without carrying it 
to excess. Old, soft, or light sandy soils, Mr. A. 
Grorrie, of Rait, recommends to be dug rough in 
October, and about January to hâve a top dressing 
of cow-dung applied and lefton, to haveitsfertilising 
matters washed in until the time of sowing, when 
as much as can be is to be raked off, and, without 
digging, the seed sown, trod in, and covered with 
eartn from the alleys. By this management soils 
will produce good crops which before were annually 
destroyed by the maggot *. Onions for pickling, 
as well as those to stand the winter, should be grown 
on light poorer soils, which cause the first to be 
small in the bulb, and the latter not growing so 
luxuriant to withstand the winter better. 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii., p. 29*2. 
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ALLIUM CEPA.— ONION. 

Cepa frrnn captU^ a head, on account of theform 

qf the bulb. 



DESCRIPTION. 

Ther£ are fourteen distinct varieties of this vege- 
table, as appears from the description given by Mr. 
C. Strachan, gardener to the ÇEorticultural Society of 
London *. 

VARIETIES. 

1. Silver skinned onion. 

2. Early silver skinned. 

3. True Portugal 

4. Spanish. 

5. Strasburg. 

6. Deptford. 

7. Globe. 

8. James's Keeping Onion. 

9. Pale-red. 

10. Yellow. 

11. Blood-red. 

12. Tripoli. 

13. Two-bladed. 

14. Lisbon. 

TIME OP SOWING. 

The onion is raised from seed, which may be sown 
for the first main crop towards the close of February, 
if dry open weather, otherwise only a small portion 
in a warm dry situation. The principal crop, how- 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii., pp. 371—6. 
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ever^ must be sown during Marché it being kept in 
mind that the close of February is to be preferred^ 
for the earlier the seed is inserted the finer will be 
the bolbs : main crops may even be inserted as late 
as the beginning of April^ and, at its close^ a sma]l 
sowing to draw young in Summer, and for small 
bulbs to pickle; again in July and early in August 
for saladsin autumn ; and, finally, in the last week of 
Au^st, or early in September, to stand the winter for 
spnng and beginning of summer. 

MODE OF SOWINO. 

The seed is sown thinly, broadcast, and r^ularly 
raked in. An ounce of seed is abundantlj sufficient 
for a rood of ground, especially for the main crops, as 
they should never be allowed to grow to a size fit for 
salads without thinning. No other seed ought to be 
sown with it, for the practice of stealing a crop, unless 
every spot of ground is an objecta is detrimental to 
both crops, without the slightest advantage to com- 
pensate. The beds should be divided by narrow alleys 
into portions about four feet wide, for the convenience 
of cultivation. 

CULTIVATION. 

In about six weeks after sowing, the plants will be 
of sufficient size to allow the first thinniDg and small 
hoeing, by which the^ are to be set out about two 
inches apart ; if this is performed in dry weather it 
will keep the beds free of weeds for six weeks 
longer, wnen they must be hoed a second time, and 
thinned to four inches apart, and now, where they 
baye fiûled, the vacancies may be fiUed up by trans- 
planting some of those thinned out into the places, 
the beat time for doing this is in the evening, and water 
must be given for severàl successive nighta. In trana- 
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planting^ the root only is to be inserted, and no part 
of the stem boried^ for there is very good reason to 
believe tiiat naturally the bulb çrows entirely upon 
the surface, and that growing within the mould is a 
great cause of their not keeping weU. Af ter the lapse 
of another month they must he thoroughlv gone over 
for the last time, the weeds eradicated, ana tne planta 
thinned to six inches asunder; after this they in 

gênerai only require to be weeded occasionally by 
and, they must, however, be kept completely free 
from weeus, and the stirriiigof the surface which the 
hoe efiècts is very bénéficiai. In order to prevent 
their running too much to blade, it is a good practioe 
early in July, before the tips change to a yellow hue, 
to bend the stems down flat upon the bed, which not 
only prevents it, but causes the bulbs to become much 
larger than they otherwise would. The bend should 
be made about two inches up the neck. 

GATHEBING AND STOBING. 

About the close of August the onions will hâve 
arrived at their full growth, which may be known by 
the withering of the foliage, by the sminking of the 
necks, and by the ease with which they may be puUed 
up. As soon as thèse symptoms appear^ they must 
be taken up, the bed being frequently looked over, 
for^ if the whole crop is waited for, the forwardest, 
especially in moist seasons, are apt again to strike root 
They should be spread on mats, &c , in the sun, fre* 

Îuently turned, and removed under shelter at night. 
n two or three weeks, when the roots and blades 
are perfectly withered and void of moisture, and 
the bulbs become firm, thev are fit for storing, being 
housed in dry weather and carefuUy preserved from 
bruising; previous to doing this, ail mould and 
refuse must be removed from them, for thèse are apt 
to induce decay, and spread contagion to ail near 
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them ; to prerent dûs as much as possible, ail faulty 
ones sfaould be r^ected : in the store-house they must 
be laid as thin as may be^ and looked over at least 
once a mon th. Notwithstanding every précaution 
many will decay, and more sprout, especiaUy in mild 
wintersy therefore, to préserve some for late use^ it is 
useful to sear the roots and the summits with a hot 
iron, care being taken not to scorch the bulb. 

ADDITIONAL DIRECTIONS AND MODES OF 
CULTIVATION. 

For the winter standing crop the only additional 
directions necessary, are totreadin theseed rq^arly 
before raking, if the soil, as it ought to be, is dry and 
light. They must be kept constantly clear of weeds, 
as well as of the fallen leayes of trees, which cause 
them to Bpindle and become weak, but they need not 
be thinned, as they serve as protections for each 
other. Ëarly in spnng they are to be weeded, and, 
as may be necessary, transplanted for bulbing. There 
are several modes of cultivation lately introduced or 
revived, which produce onions of superior size and 
goodness. The great obstacle to the production of 
nne onions in thjs country is the want of a sufficient 
continuance of warm weather ; or at least the incle- 
mency of the early part of the year prevents the 
insertion of the seed until so late, that the most génial 
season to végétation passes away whilst the plants are 
in their infancy ; it is the obviatin^ this unfavourable 
drcumstance that causes the superiority of the several 
plans hereafter detailed. 

It is a practice that originated in America, and 
which bas met with the decided approval of Mr. 
Knight and others*, to sow in May, to cultivate the 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Load., vol. i, p. 157 ; vol.iii., p. 404. 
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plants as in the other crops^ and^ in October^ the 
bulbs being of the dze of nuts are to be taken up, 
dried and housed as directed for the full grown 
bulbs. About the middle of the followine Marché 
they must be planted out in rows six incnes apart 
eacn way^ and posteriorly coltivated the same as the 
otber crops. If sown earlier than May^ they run to 
seed when transplanted. Another mode nearly as 
efficacious, and wnich I understand bas been prac- 
tised for a great length of time in the south of Essex, 
is to sow in the latter part of Augost^ to stand the 
winter, and in Marché early or late, acoording to the 
forward growth of the seeolincs, to be planted ont in 
rows at the before directed dustance^ and cultivated 
as usual. 

In Portugal they sow in a moderato hotbed durine 
November or Deœmber, in a warm situation^ with 
a few inches of mould upon it ; and the plants are 

Srotected from frost by hoops and mats ; in April or 
lay, when of the size of a swan's quill, they are 
transplanted into a light^ rich loam, well manured 
with old rotten dung, to bulb*. 

It would seem from the practice of Mr. Macdonald^ 
gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh, at Dalkeith, that 
transplanting alone is of great benefit " His soil^" he 
says^ <4s not very favourable to the growth of the 
onion^ being light and thin ; and it was not until 
after raany experiments he was able to obtain fine 
bulbs^ and which he at length accomplished by sow- 
ing in the end of February, and about April trans- 
planting them at the usual distance in arills, first 
dipping the root into a puddle^ consisting of one part 
soot and three parts earth, mixed with water ; the 
work being performed in moist weathert. The 



* TranB. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii., p. 68. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort Soc., Tol.i., p. 112. 
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puddle> as is observed by Mr. Sindair, can be 
of no other use than to assist the rooting of the 
plants. 

TO SAVE SEED. 

To obtain seed, some old onions must be planted 
during February, or early in March. The fiuest and 
firmest bulbs being selected, apd planted in rows ten 
inches apart each way, either in drills or by a blunt 
ended dibble, the soil to be rather poorer^ if it differs 
at ail from that in which they are cultivated for 
bnlbing. They must be buried so deep that the 
mould just covers the crown. Early in spring their 
kaves will appear. If grown in large quantities a 
path must be left two feet wide between every three 
or four rows, to allow the nec^sary cultivation. 
They must be kept thoroughly clear of weeds, and 
when in flower hâve stakes driven at intervals of five 
or six feet on each side of every two rows, to which 
a string is to be fastened throughout the whole length, 
a few inches below the heads, to serve as a support, 
and prevent their being broken down. The seeds 
are npe in August, which is intimated by the husks 
becoming brownish ; the heads must then be imme- 
diately eut, otherwise the Teceptaeles will opea and 
shed their contents. Being spread on cloths in the 
sun, during the day, and taken under cover every 
night and during inclement weather, they soon become 
p^ectly dry, when the seed may be rubbed out, 
cleaned of the chaâ^ and, af ter remaming another day 
or two, finally stored. It is of the utmost consé- 
quence to employ seed of not more than one year old, 
otherwise not more than one in fifty will vegetate. 

The goodness of seed may be easily discovered by 
forcing a little of it in a hotbed, or warm water, a 
dav or two before it is employ ed: asmall white point 
will soon protrude if it is fertile. 

E 
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POTATO, OR UNDER-GROUND ONION. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This specîes of Allium has receiyed the above 
appellations, on account of its producing a duster of 
bulbs or offsets, in number from two to twelve, and 
even ipore, unifonnly beneath the surface of the soil. 
From being first introduced to public notice in Scot- 
land by Captain Burns of Ëdinburgh, it is there also 
known as the Bum onion. 

VARIBTIES. 

There evidently appear to be two varieties of this 
Tegetable> one of whicn bears bulbs on the summit 
of its stems, like tlie tree onion, and the other never 
throwing up flower stems at ail*. One variety is 
much larger than the other, and this y^etates agaîn 
as soon as ripe. 

Both varieties are best projpagated by offsets of the 
root, of modérate size, for if tnose are employed which 
the one variety produces on the summit of its stems, 
they seldom do more than increase in size the first 
year, but are prolific the next; this also occurs if 
very small ofisets of the root are employed t. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

They may be planted during October or November, 
or as early in the spring as the season will allow, but 
not later than April. In the west of Ëngland, assisted 
by their génial climate, they plant on the shortest 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. iii. p. 216. Trans. Hort. 
Soc. Lond., vol. iiL p. 305. 

t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. iii. p. 216. 
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and take up on the longest day *. They are either to 
be inserted in drills^ or by a biunt dibble dçht indies 
apart each way^ not buried entirely> but tue top of 
tne offset just level with the surface. Mr. MsJier^ 
gardener at Arundel Castle, merely places the sets 
on the surface^ covering them with leaf mould, rotten 
dungy or other light compost t. The beds they 
are grown in are better not more than four feet wide^ 
for me convenience of cultivation* 

CULTIVATION. 

The only cultivation required is to keep them 
clear of weeds. The practice of earthing the mould 
over them when the stems bave grown up is unna- 
tural, and by so doing the bulbs are blanched and 
prevented ripening perfectly^ on which so much dé- 
pends their xeeping, So far firom following this plan, 
Mr. Wedgewood of Betley> recommends the earth 
always to be cleared away down to the ring from 
whence the fibres spring, as soon as the leaves bave 
attained their full size and begin to be brown at the 
top^ so that a kind of basin is formed round the bulb;];. 
As soon as they vegetate, they intimate the number 
of ofisets that wiil be produced^ by showing a shoot 
for each. 

They attain their full growth towards the end of 
July, and become completely ripe early in September; 
for immédiate use they m&y be taken up as they 
ripen^ but for keeping, a little before they attain 
perfect maturity^ whiâi is demonstrated by the 
same symptoms as were mentioned in speakmg of 
theonionj. 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 305. 
f Ibîd. 

♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 403. 
§ Mem. Càled. Hort. Soc, vol. i. p. 343. 
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CIBOULE, OR WELSH ONION. (ALLIUM 

FISTULOSUM.) 



DESCRIPTION. 



This is a perennial, never forraing any bulb^ but is 
sown annuaJly to be drawn young for salads, &c. ; 
on account of its strong taste it is greatly inferior to 
the common onion for this purpose^ but from its 
extrême hardiness in withstanding the severest frost^ 
it may be cultivated with advantage as a winter 
standing crop for spring use. 

YARIETIES. 

In France two varieties are in cultivation; the 
white and the red ; the ârst of which is the one in 
gênerai use hère. 

cultivation. 

As it may be sown at ail times in common with 
the onion, and is similarly cultivated, except that it 
may be sown thicker and only thinned as wanted, 
the directions given for that vegetable, will suffice. 
The blade usually dies away Completel^ in winter, 
but fresh ones are thrown out again m February 
or March. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To obtain seed soroe of the roots must be planted 
out in March, six or eight inches asunder. The 
first autumn they will produce but little seed ; in the 
second and third, however, it will be produced abun- 
dantly. If care is taken to part and transplant the 
roots every two or three years, they may be multiplied 
and will remain productive for many years, and affîyrd 
much better seed than that from one year old roots. 
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scâllions. 
There îs gocd reason for concluding, as Mr. T. 
Milne^ of Fulham, ingeniously explaiiis, that by a 
confusion. of names, arising from similarity of appear- 
ance, this vegetable is the true Scallion of Miller 
and others, whilst the hoUow Leek of Wales is the 
true Welidi Onion*, for the description of Scallion 
as given bjr Miller, accords exactly with that of the 
Welsh Onion ; and as he describes it as a distinct 
variety, we are reduced to the dilemma of receiving 
this explanation or considering the variety as lost, 
for from Miller 's known accuracy it is impossible 
to consider that he was deceived. At présent ail 
Onions that hâve refused to bulb, and formed 
lengthened necks and strong blades in spring and 
summer, are called Scallions. 



ALLIUM SATIVUM.— GARLIC. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Gablig is a hardy plant^ capable of growlng in 
almost any soil. 

MODE AND TIME OP PLANTING. 

It is generally propagated by the cloves obtained 
by parting the root, but may be raised from the bulbs 
produced on the stems. .The planting may be per- 
formed any time in February, March and early in 
April, but the middle of the second is the usual time 
of insertion. A single clove to be placed in each 
one of holes made six inches apart and one and 
a half deep, in straight lines, six inches distant from 
each other, care being taken to set the root end 
downwards ; to do this with the greatest facility it is 
the best practice to thrust the finger and thumb, 
holding a clove between them, to the requisite depth, 
without any previous hole being made. 

* Trans. Hort Soc. Lond. vol. iii. p. 418. 
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CULTIVATION. 

The only cultivation required is to keep them clean 
of weeds, and in June the leaves to be tied in knots, 
to prevent their running to seed, which would greatly 
diminish the size of the bulbs. A few roots may be 
taken up as required in June and July^ but the wnole 
must not be lifted until the leaves wither, which oc- 
curs at the close of this last mentioned month, or 
in the course of August. It is usual to leave a part 
of the stalk attached, by which they are tied into 
bundles, being previously well dried by exposure to 
the sun and air^ for keeping during the winter. 



ALLIUM PORRUM-— LEEK. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Leek is a hardy biennial^ for although it 
attains perfection in size and for culinary purposes 
the first year, it does not run toseed until the second, 
the nerfecting of which it also often survives. 

Tne whole plant is eaten, being employed in 
soupsj &Cm and is by some persons boiled and eaten 
with méat. 

VARIETIES. 

There are four varieties ; the Musselburgh^ and the 
large London Leek^ which are by far the best ; the 
Scotch or Flag, which is larger and hardier ^ and die 
Flanders. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is raised solely from seed, which must be sown 
first in the end of February, a small crop for tran^ 
planting in June and July^ as well as in part to 
remain where sown ; again for the main crop in the 
course of March or early in April ; and lastly, towards 
the close of April or beginning of May^ for late 
transplanting. 
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Thèse sowîngs are perfonned in gênerai broadcast 
and raked in^ Uiough some gardeners employ drills^ 
the plants to remain after thinning: ; the Leek^ how- 
ever, is so much beneiited by transplanting as obvi- 
ously to point out the error of this practice. 

CULTIVATION. 

When the plants, are three or four inches in 
height, in eight or ten weeks after sowing, they must 
be weeded, noed and thinned, where growing too 
dose, to two or three inches apart ; water also being 
given, in dry weather, will with the above treatment 
strengthen and forward them for transplanting in 
another month, or when six or eight inches high. 
They must be taken away regularly from the s^ 
bed; the ground being well watered previously, if 
not soft, and easily yielding. When thinned out 
they may be left to remain in the seed bed six inches 
asunder as they do not grow so large as the trans- 
planted ones, which must be set by the dibble in 
rows ten inches apart, and eight in the Unes, being 
inserted nearly down to the leaves, that the neck, by 
being coverea with the earth, may be blanched; 
water in abundance must be given at the time of 
planting, and the long weak leaves shortened, but the 
roots left as uninjurcâ as possible. The bed is hoed 
over occasionally with advantage, as well to kill the 
weeds as to loosen the soiL By this treatment, and 
by cutting off the tops of the leaves about once a 
month, as new ones are produced, the neck swplls 
to a much larger size. The several sowings above 
directed will yield a supply from August until the 
following May, when they advance to seed. A 
portion should be always taken up and laid in sand 
previous to the ground being locked up by con- 
tinued frost, but they will not keep many days in 
this situation. 
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TO RAISE SEED. 

To obtain seed some of the finest roots of the pre- 
vious year's growth, which hâve been left wnere 
raised, may be transplanted from thence in February 
or the early part of March, eight inches asunder, in 
a row beneath a warm fence ; and when seed stems 
arise they must be attached to stakes for support, or 
to thefencing: the doser and sooner they are drawn 
to this latter the better will it enaUe the seed toripen^ 
for in cold summers, particularly in open exposures^ 
it never cornes to maturity^ and by the first sharp 
autumnal frost it is entirely destroyed. Good yarie- 
ties never flower before May or June^ and ripen thdr 
seed in Septeraber. The heads should be eut when 
changed to a brownish colour^ with a foot in length 
of the stalk left attached^ for the convenience of tying 
in bundles, three or four together todry ; — when they 
are perfectly 80,they may behungupandkeptin the 
head until wanted^ or immédiates mrashed out and 
stored. As the husk is very tougn^ it is usual^ when 
small quantities bave to be operated upon, to rub 
them against a tile, which breaks it more easily than 
any other mode that can be adopted. 



ALLIUM ASCALONICUM.— SHALOT OR 

ESCALOT. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Having a stronger taste than the onion^ yet not 
leaving, as it is said, that strong odour on the palate 
which that species of allium is accustomed to do^ it is 
often preferred, and employed in its stead, both in 
culinary préparations, and for eating in its naturai 
State. 
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TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

£ach ofiset of the root will increase if planted in a 
similar manner to its parent ; by this means tberefore 
it is propagated. The planting may be performed 
during October and November, or earlyin the spring, 
as February, Marché or beginning of ApriL The 
first is the best season, especially ii the soU lies dry, 
as the bulbs become fiiier ; but otherwise the spring 
is to be preferred^ for excessive moisture destroys the 
sets. Mr. Henderson, gardener to Sir A. Mackenzie, 
of Deloine, N.B. supports the practice of planting in 
autumn, and says *^ if the smallest offsets are employed 
for planting, they neyer become mouldy in the ground, 
and they are never injured by the most intense firosts*.*' 
They are to be planted six inches asunder each way, 
in beds not more than four feet wide, being usualiy 
inserted in drills, by the dibble, or with the finger 
and thumb, about two inches below the surface ; this 
practice of burying them below the surface, arises 
from the little attention which is paid to the habits 
of bulbous roots, as respects the depth at which they 
naturaliy grow. Reflecting upon this, and finding 
that his dialots, during seyeral years, had become 
mouldy and perished, the indefatigable Président of 
the Horticultural Society was led to the practice 
which effeçtually prevents the evil, and renders them 
lai^er, better, and more abundant. The ofisets are 
to be planted on the surface, some yery rich mould 
being placed beneath them, and a Httle raised on 
each side to support them until they become firmly 
rooted, when it must be entirely removed by the hoe, 
and a strongcurrent of water from the watering-potf . 
The compost laid beneath the offsets, may consist of 



* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 199. 
t Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol.Ji. p. 97. 
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a mixture of well decayed hotbed dung and soot^ 
which is very favourable to thdr groww^ and is a 
preserrative urom the maggot*. 

CQLTIVATION. 

The only attention they subsequently require, is to 
be kept dear of weeds. Some may be taken up as 
wanted in June, July^ and Auguste but not entirely 
for storing until the leaves are withered, which takes 
place about the last named month; when being 
carefully dried and housed, they will keep until the 
following spring. Care must be taken that they are 
gradually dried in an airy situation^ shaded from the 
meridian sun^ which would cause them to wrinkle ; 
as aiso to store them in dry weather. 



ALLIUM SCHiENOPRASUM.— CHIVES, 

OR CIVES. 

TIME OF INSERTION. 

It is easily propagated by offsets of the roots. The 
time formalang plantations is January or Februàry: 
however, Marcn is the month to be preferred to 
either ; but if previously neglected, may be performed 
as late as June. It is also planted in the autumn. 

MODE. 

They are to be inserted by the dibble, eight or ten 
inches apart^ and eight or ten offsets in each hole. 
The only cultiyation required is to keep them free 
from weeds. By autumn they multiply into large- 
sized bunchesj and if required may De taken up as 
soon as the leaves decay, and be stored after the 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, yol. i. p. 275, 
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necessary précautions, as a substitute for the onion ; 
theleaves^ which are fit for use as long as they remain 
green^ must^ wben required^ be eut down close to tbe 
ground^ wben tbey will speedily be succeeded by 
others. 



ALLIUM CANADENSE— TREE OR 
CANADA ONION. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This, wbicb is a very hardy perennial specîes^ like 
tbe Ciboule^ îs witbout abulbous root^ but throws out 
numerous ofi^ts. Its top bulbs are greatly prized 
for pickling, being considered of superior flavour to 
the common onion for tbat purpose, as well as others 
in which tbat species is employed. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated both by the root ofi^ts, which may 
be planted during March and April, or in September 
and October, and from the top bulbs^ which are best 
planted in spring^ and not before the latter end of 
April. Tbe old roots are best to plant again for a 
crop of bulbs, as they are most certain to run to 
stems. If the bulbs be planted earlier than as above 
directed, they are apt to push up the same season 
and exhaust thernscives witbout producing elther 
good ofisets or bulbs; but on the other hand> by 
planting the old roots in the previous autumn, or 
early in the spring» they will produce good bulbs 
the same year*. They must be inserted in rows 
twelve inches asunder, in holes six inches apart 
aod two deep^ a single o£&et or bulb being put 

* Mem. Caled., Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 350* 
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in each. Those planted in autumn will shoot up 
leaves early in the spring, and hâve their hulbs fit 
for gathenng in June or the beginning of July; 
those inserted in the spring will make their appear- 
ance later^ and will be in production at the close of 
July or early in August ; they must not, however, be 
gathered for keeping or planting until the stalks 
decay, at which time, or in the spring also, if only 
of one year's growth, the roots may be taken up and 
parted if required for planting ; but when of two or 
three years' continuance they niust at ail events be 
reduced in size, otherwise they grow in too large 
and spindling bunches ; but the best plan is to make 
a fresh plantation annually with single ofisets. The 
only cultivation necessary is to keep them clear of 
weeds; and when the stems run up to give them 
the support of stakes. 

The bulbs> when gathered, must be gradually and 
carefully dried in a shady place; andif kept perfectly 
free from moisture, will continue in good state untU 
thé following May. 



ALLIUM SCORODOPRASUM.- 
ROCHAMBOLE. 

DESCRIPTION. 

RocHAMBOLE, or as it is sometimes called Spanish 
Garlic, bas its bulbs or cloves growing in a cluster, 
forming a kind of compound root. The stem bears 
many bulbs at its summit, which, as well as those 
of the root, are often preferred in cooking to garlic, 
being of much milder âavour. 

TIME OF INSERTION. 

It is best propagated by the root bulbs ; those of 
the stem being slower in production. The planta- 
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tion inay be made either in February^ March, or 
early part of April, as well as throughout the autumn. 

MODE. 

They may be inserted either in drills or by the 
dlbble, in rows six inches apart each way, and usually 
two inches within the ground/ though thîs as well as 
the preceding variety would thrive better if grown 
on the surface, as recommended for the shalot. 

CUIiTIVATION. 

In other respects they are cultivated as directed 
for garlic. A very small bed is sufficient for the 
supply of the largest family. 



ANETHUM, 

From a.n\fiùv^ on account qfits running up strcàght. 



ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS.— DILL. 

• usp. 

. Its leaves and umbels are used in pickling, and 
the former in soups and sauces. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It is a hardy plant, and if grown merely for 
domestic use may be cultivated in any open com- 
partment : but if for seed, a shdtered situation, and a 
soil rather dry than damp, is to be allotted for it. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which is best sown 
immediately that it is ripe, for if kept out of the 
ground until the spring, it often is incapable of 
germinating, or if plants are produced they usually 
decay witbout perfecting their seed; if n^lected 
until the spring, it may be sown from the dose of 
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Febniary until the commencement of May: the 
earlier^ noweyer, the better. 

MODE. 

It may be sown in drills a foot apart, or broadcast^ 
very thin and raked in. The plants are to remain 
where sown, as they will not bear removing. When 
of three or four weeks' growth they most be thinned 
to about ten inches apart ; for if not allowed room 
they spindle, their leaves decay, no latéral branches 
are thrown out, and their seed is not so good. To 
prevent thèse bad effects being caused, Ûtey in every 
stage of growth require to be kept clear of weeds. 
The leaves are fit for gathering as wanted, and the 
umbels about July and August. In September their 
seed ripens, when it must be immediately eut and 
spread on a doth to dry, as it is very apt to scatter. 



ANETHUM FŒNICULUM.— FENNEL. 

TIME OF PROPAOATINO AND MODE. 

It will flourish in almost any soil or situation. 
In a dry soil it is longest lived. It is propagated 
both by offsets, partings of the root, and by seed, 
ail of which modes may be practised, any time 
between the beginning of February, and the end of ^ 
April. The best season, however, for sowing is 
Autumn, soon after the seed is ripe, at which time 
it may also be planted with success. 

If planted, they must be set a foot apart If sown 
in druls, six or twelve inches asunder, acoording as it 
is intended that the plants are to be transplanted or to 
remain ; or else sown broadcast and raked in. When 
advanced to the height of four or five inches, if they 
are intended for removal, they are pricked ont eight 
inches apart, to attain strength for final plànting 
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in autamn or spring. Water must be given fireely at 
every removal^ and untii established, if the weather 
is at ail dry. Tbey require no other cultivation than 
to be kept free of weeds, and the stalks of those that 
are not required to produce seed, to be eut down as 
often as tbey run up in summer : if this is strictly 
attended to the roots will last for many years ; but 
those whîdi are allowed to ripen their seed, seldom 
endure for more than five or six. 



ANETHUM AZORICUM.— FINOCHIO, OR 
AZORIAN FENNEL. 

It is not in much esteera hère, its peculiar flavour 
being agreeable to few palates. It is served with a 
dressing like salads. 

SOIIi AND SITUATION. 

For the first crop, a rich light soil must-be selected ; 
for the succeeding sowings a more retentive one, but 
for the two last a return must be had to a drier and 
warmer situation. Thèse précautions are absolutely 
necessary, for in either extrême of moisture or dryness 
the plants will not thrive. A small bed will be only 
required at each sowing : one twenty feet by four is 
sumdent for the largest family. 

TIHE AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown for 
Buccessional crops, from the beginning of March until 
the dose of July, at intervals of a month, £br after 
attaining its fuli growth it immediately advances for 
seed. The seed is sown in drills two feet asunder, 
to remain, scattered thinly, that is, about two inches 
apart, and about half an inch below the surface. 
When well corne up, about three or four weeks after 
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sowingj they must be small-hoed^ to kiU the weeds^ 
from whicû they should be kept corapletely clear 
throughout their growth^ but at tnat tirae only thin 
to three or four inches asunder, as it cannot thus 
early be determined which ^rill be the most vigorous 
plants. After the lapse of another month they may 
beiinally thinned to seven or eight inches' distance 
from each other. Moderate waterings are required 
throughout their growth^ during dry weather : and 
in the meridian of hot days the beds are advantage- 
ously shaded, until after the plants are wellup. When 
of advanced growth^ about ten weeks after coming up^ 
the stems must be earthed up to the height of five or 
six inches, to blanch for use, ivhich wiU be effected 
in ten or fourteen days. In the whole about twelve 
or fourteen weeks elapse between the time of sowing, 
and their being fit for use. In autumn, if frosty 
momings occur, the^ should bave the protection of 
sorae litter or other light coTering. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

The seed coming from Italy is generally wort^ess; 
and in this country it is saved with ditficulty, the 
plants of the last sowings, if left, being killed by tbe 
winter, and if some of the earUest are allowed to 
remain, they never ripen until late in the year, and 
are often killed by early severe frosts. It would be 
a good practice, perhaps, to sow a little seed under a 
frame early in February : this would greatly forward 
them. 



ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA.— ANGELICA. 

USE. 

It was formerly blanched and eaten like Celery; 
but at présent, its tender stalks are the only partmade 
use of, which are eut in May for candying. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It may be grown in any soil and exposure, but 
flourishes best in moist situations^ consequently the 
banks of ponds, ditches, &c. are usually allotted to it. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, whicb is to be sown soon 
after it is npe, about September, being almost useless 
if preseryed until the spring, as at tnat season not 
one in forty will be found to hâve preserved its végé- 
tative powers ; if, however, it be neglected until tnat 
season, the earlîer it is inserted the better. 

MODE OF OULTIVATION. 

It may be sown either broadcast moderately thin, 
or in drâls a foot asunder, and half an inch deep. 
When arrived at a height of ûve or six inches they 
must be thinned, and those removed transplanted, 
toa distance of at least two feet and a half from each 
Other, either in a bed, or on the sides of ditches, &c., 
as the leaves extend very ivide. Water in abund- 
ance must be given at the time of removal, as well 
as until they are established ; but it is better to dis- 
continue it durins their further growth, unless the 
application is regmar and fréquent. In the May, or 
early June of the second year, they âower, when 
they must be eut down, which causes them to sprout 
again, and if this is carefully attended to they will 
continue for three or four years, but if permitted to 
run to seed they perish soon after. 

SEED. 

A little seed ^ould be saved annually, as a re« 
source in case of any accidentai destruction of the 
crop. 

p 
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ANTHEMIS. 

From &K0cii9 on account ofitt ahundance of 
Jlowert^ or luxuriance ofgroioth, 

ANTHEMIS NOBILIS— CHAMOMILE. 

VABIETIES. 

There are two yarieties, the common single and 
the double flowering. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

They require a poor dry soil, otherwise they grow 
very luxuriant, and beoome not only less capable of 
witnstandin^ seyere winters^ but also lésa powerftil in 
their medicuial qualities. They will grow in any 
situation almost, but the more open the better. 

TIMB AND MODB OF PROPAGATION. 

It is generaUy propagated by parting the roots, 
and bv ofl^ts, which may be planted from the dose 
of Febmary until die end of May^ the earlier^ how- 
erer^ it is performed the better; this is the most 
fevourable season, but it may be practised in the 
Autumn. It is also raised from seed^ the proper 
time of sowing which is in any of the early sprint 
months, but as the former mode is so easily practised 
and with mudi less trouble^ it is generaUy pursned; 
diough it is advisable afler a lapse of severaï years to 
raise fresh plants, the old ones oft^i dedining in pro» 
duction after such lapse of time. 

OULTIVATION. 

Being shrubby with extending latéral branchefl;» 
they shonld not be planted nearer to eadi other Ihaa 
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dghteen inches ; as that also gives an opportumty to 
employ the hoe. Water must be ffiyen moderatelv at 
the time of planting, if dry weamer^ otherwise it is 
not at ail required. If raised from seed they require 
no fuxther ciiltiyation than to be kept free of weeds 
in the seed-bed ; and when three or four incbes high, 
to be thinned to about six inches a^art ; and may 
remain thus until the foUowing spring then to lîe 
thinned and remain^ or to be removed to the above 
mentioned distance apart. A very small bed will 
snpply the largest family. 

6ATHERINO. 

In July die flowers are generally in perfection for 
gathering; the period for performing it^ however^ 
must be govemed by the flowers themselves, as the 
best time is when they are just opened. Particular 
care must be taken to dry them thoroughly before 
^ey are stored; otherwise they will not keep. If 
seed is required the only attention necessary is to 
leave some of the first opening flowers ungatnered; 
ihe seed will ripen early in Septanber^ when it may 
be eut, dried> and rubbed out. 



APIUM. 

Probahly from *^ apex," a tuft, or crest, which Us 

umbek form. 

SOIL ANB SITUATION. 

They flourish most in a moist soil, friable, and 
rather inclining to lightness; it must be rich, and 
thatrather from prior application, than the immédiate 
addition of manure ; oelery, and celeriac^ however, 

f2 
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appear benefited even by its abundant application at 
the tîme of sowing and planting. The pimsleys^ 
likewise, prefer their soi! to incline rather to dryness. 
For ail it must be deep^ and ail equally refuse to 
thrive on a strong dayey soiL The situation they 
thrive the most in^ is one that is as open as possible, 
and as free from the influence of trees. The common 
parsley is the one that bears best a conflned or 
shady compartment. 



APIÛM DULCE-CELERY. 



VARIETIES. 



There are six varieties of this esculent in gênerai 
cultivation.— The gigantic^ the dwarf-curlâ, the 
common upright^ rea-stalked upright, gîant hoUow 
uprîght, and the solid-stalked ^red and whiteV Tlie 
fed chiefly for soups^ the white being mucn more 
délicate in flavour. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed ; the flrst sowing to be 
performed bom in a hotbed^ and on a warm^ Ught 
border, towards the end of February, some gardeners 
eveu insert it as early as the middle of January. 
The border is by many gardeners considered the 
best situation, in as much that the plants are more 
hardy, and with proper care come forward with 
scarcelyany différence as to time : this isto be repeated 
in March ; but the principal sowings must take place 
in April and May ; and tne last one in June. As the 
produce of the early sowings will not continue long 
in a State fit for use, from theh: leaf-stalks becoming 
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pipedy or hollow, they must be proportionably small : 
tbey must ail be inserted broadcast, and the seed 
scattered thinly. The seed-beds of the early sowings 
shoiild be light and dry, with the full enj<^yment of 
the sun throughout the day, but for the three last, in 
a moist situation ; and it is advantageous for them 
to hâve a free exposure t6 the moming sun only, yet 
free from the drip of trees ; so advantageous is it to 
hâve the plants of thèse sowings as luxuriant as 
possible in their first stage of growth, that to afford 
them as regular and unstinted a supply of nourish- 
ment as possible, the mould of the seed bed is often 
formed artificiaïly. Mr. Walker, Gardener to J. 
Walker, Esq.of Longford^N.B. recommends it to be 
formed of black, loamy soi], and old hotbed dung in 
equal parts*. The plants from thèse several sowings 
will in gênerai be ready for pricking out in four or 
six weeks from the time of insertion, and for final 
planting, after a further continued growth of two 
months. A more determinate datum for judgîng the 
appropiate time for performing thèse opérations, is 
the size of the plants, they bsing fit for the first 
removal when three or four inches in height, and for 
the second when seven or eight. From the above 
enumerated sowings, monthly plantations may be 
successionally made &om the commencement of June, 
until September closes; but for the supply of a 
family, a sowing at the close of February for produc- 
tion during the same year, and another about the 
middle of May, to yield a produce in the winter, and 
following spring, will in gênerai be amply sufficient. 

paicKma out. 

^Vlien pricked out, they must be set about six 
inches asunder each way in rows. In thinning the 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, toI. ii. p. 295, 
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seed-beds^ the largest should bë first extracted, and 
the smaller ones left to attain an increaae o£ growth ; 
by carefuUy attending to this, the same bed will 
anbrd three diffèrent prickings, each succeeding the 
other in beooming fit for final removal and use. 
Both the seed beds^ and those pricked» must be kept 
regularly watered and weedol^ to encourage the 
gmall plants in the first to advance; and those of 
the latter to take root and flourish. Those of 
the first crop in the hotbed must be remoyed like 
the others into a border, allowing ihem the pré- 
férence of one that is warm and sheltered, and in 
cold seaons, shèltered at night with matting. The 
soil into which they are pricked, should in every 
instance be moist and ridi. Mr. Walker, b^ore 
mentioned> forms the bed for the réception of the 
seedlings, entirdy of old hotbed diing, fareaking it 
yery fine, and laying it six or seven inches thick, 
founding this on a pièce of ground beaten hard, ùt 
which bas not been disturbed f(»r some time ; thb 
prevents a tap root being formed^ and oonsequendy 
promotes the increase of the fifarous ones, prevents 
their running untimely to seed, and is advantageoas 
in coUecting the scanty moistiire of summer*. 

FINAL PLANTING. 

They are usually planted out finaBy in trenches, 
from twelve to eid^teen inches wide, and at least 
four feet apart. To eut the trench straîght, and 
with firm sides, the spade should be thrust down ail 
along the line which marks the boundary on eadi 
side, previous to digging out the earth: the top 
spit of mould throughout the length must be tumed 
altematdy on either side, for this is required in the 
after cultivation for eartliing up the plants. Some 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, voL ii. p. 296. 
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wdl putrefied dung two or three inches thkk, miut 
be taeii spread along the bottom and dug in, care 
being taken that ito surface is not more than four 
ÎDches below the regular surface of the soil. Mr. 
Widker hère recommends the same unsparing ap^- 
cation of maniure, he forms the soil in his trenches 
of three parts dung, and one part fresh strong soil* 

Celery, as before mentioned, delights in a soil 
abounding in fertilising matter ; the mode adopted 
to effect this, as practued by Mr. Judd, Gardener 
to C. Campbdl Ësq. of Edmonton, is one whidh 
Widi equal adyantage may be adopted for any crop 
reqoiring a yery ri<£ soil ; he prépares his groond in 
the winter preoeding the dme of planting, or as 
long before as conToûent, by manuring and trendiing 
it two spades deep; performing this last opération 
twice, that the dung may be better incorporated 
with the soil, and then leayes it as rough as possible, 
antil the time arrives for formîng the trenches, at 
die bottom of which he also tums m some manuref. 
As Celery is very apt to decay in winter on account 
of excessive moisture, it would nndoubtedly be a 
good practice, after preparing the ground as just 
detailed, to phint in rows, ûve or six feet apart on the 
surface, taking the mould required for earthing them 
up, from this allotted space. 

Before planting, the long straggling leaves are to 
be eut away, and any side offsets removed; but if 



* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii. p. 296. By thig 
abundant application of manure, his Celery nndoubtedly 
obtains a fine growtb, being often four and a half feet long;, 
and averaging six poundB weight : but at the same time it 
18 to be remarked, that nu»y eoils will grow it equally fine, 
without such immoderate application. 

"f Truu. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 46. 
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the plants are older or larger in growth than before 
mentioned, the tops of the leaves may be generally 
removed, which serves to check theîr running to seeo, 
which they are otherwise apt to do. After tbis 
préparation tbey may be planted a single row in 
eacn trench, about eîght inches apart ; Mr. Judd 
says that be finds the plants are much injured in 
their future growth, if during any of their removals 
their roots become at ail dry ; thereforewhen taking 
them either from the seedbed, or for final planting, 
he lays them as he draws them from the ground, in 
a garden pan containing a little water*. Planting Is 
best performed of an evening, and water given plen- 
teou&ly at the time, as weU as every other day subse- 
quently until they are well established. 

EARTHINO UP. 

Earthing them up must commence when thej are 
about a foot high, and may be continued until the 
plants are fit for use, or are one fuot and a half high, 
and upwards. In performing it one person must 
hold the bases of the plants together, whilst a second 
regularly follows, and throws in the soil, otherwise 
the mould separating the leaves, breaks them and 
induces decay, and ofttimes destroys them by 
injuring the heart. If a second person is not at 
hand, the plan of Mr. Judd may be adopted with 
advantage, he employs a lîne formed of bass matting 
or other materialof suffidentlength, one end of which 
he fastens round the first plant in the row, and pass« 
ing on gives it one twist round each of the otners, 
until the other end is reached and again fastened. 
This ligature is easily removed when the moulding is 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 45. 
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completed, by beginning to untwist it at the end last 
fastened*. 

The earthing is beat performed gradually, a few 
inches being added once a week, and a dry day always 
sdected to perform it in. 

TAKINO UP. 

In taldng up for use, which they will be fit for in six 
or seven months from the time of sowing, the row 
should always be commenced at one end, and the earth 
being dug away entirely down to the root, the plants 
may be easily extracted, if attempted to be idly forced 
up they generally break. 

ADDITIONAL PRECAUTIONS. 

In very severe weather the winter standing crops 
should be covered with straw or other Utter, care 
being taken always to remove it in mild days. On 
the arrivai of frost a quantity may be taken up, and 
buried in sand under shelter. As celery wul not 
continue in perfection except in winter, more than 
three or four weeks after bleaching, it is advisable 
for family use only to make small plantations, of the 
early crops at a time. Throughout their varions 
stages of srowth, the plants must be kept free from 
weeds, and in autumn Irom the fallen leaves, both of 
which weaken and cause decay. 

TO SAVE SEED. 

To raise seed some plants must be left where 
grown ; or in February or March, some may be care- 
nilly taken up, and after the outside leaves are eut off, 
and ail laterals removed, planted in a moist soil, a 
foot apart Those which are most solid and of a 
middling size are to be selected. When they branch 

* Traiis. Hort. Soc. Lond., voL iii. p. 47* 
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for seed they rnust be eadi attadied to a stake^ to 
préserve them from being broken by the violence of 
winds. The flower appears in June^ and wfaen the 
seed is swelling in July^ if dry weather occurs^ they 
should be watered every other night In Augast the 
seed will be ripe, and when perfecUy dry may be 
rubbed out and stored. 



APIUM RAPACEUM.-CELERIAa 



TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6. 

It is propagated by seed which may be sown in 
Marché Âpril, and May, to afford sucoessional 
plantations in June, July, and August The 
seed must be sown broadcast, and kept r^ularl^ 
watered every eveninc in dry weather, otherwise it 
will not germinate. The bed must be kept free of 
weeds, and when about three inches high they may 
be pricked out into another border, in rows three 
inches apart each way, giving water abundantl]^ and 
frequently ; by adopting the précautions mentioned 
in the cultivation of celerv^ the same seed bed 
will afford two or three distinct pricldngs. Eari 
Stanhope says that in the naghbourhood of 
Dresden, where this vegetable is grown in great 
perfection, they sow in February or March in a not- 
bed under glass, and the plants are removed in April, 
when two or three inches high, to another hotbed, 
and set an inch and a half apart^. The fineness of 
the plants is there attributed to the abuncknce of 
water with which they are supplied, but as this 



* Trans. Hort. Soe. Lond., vol. iii. p. 72. 
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oopious sapply of moisture is incolcated in ail oar 
Works on gardening, and is diily appreciated by those 
with whom I hâve oonversed^ it must rather arise 
from their bdng raised earlier, and consequendy their 
growth proœeding during a more génial season. 

FINAli PLANTINO. 

When five or six inches high they are fit for final 
plandng ; they must be set in rows two feet asunder, 
and the plants eîght inches apart ; on the level groond* 
or in dnlls drawn with the hoe at most three inches 
deej^, as they require but little earthing up. When 
amved to nearly its full size, it must be covered over 
with the earth to the depth of about three inches. In 
dry weather they should be watered plentîfully at 
least every other evening. The only admtional atten- 
tion they require is to keep them free from weeds. 

I SATINO SEED. 

The directions given for the saving the seed of 
cdery is in every respect applicable to mis yegetable. 



APIUM PETROSILINUM.— PARSLEY. 

YABIBTIBfl. 

Thebe are two varieties, thecommon plain-leaved, 
and the curly-leaved. It is somewhat singular that 
die first should be most cultivated, notwithstanding 
die superior beauty of the latter, as wdl as by reason 
of its curled leaves rendering it more easily to be 
disdngniahed fîrom the ^thusa or FooFs paraley^ a 
yariety of the Hemlock often occurring in gardens ; 
it requires much care in saving the seed otherwiae it 
dégénérâtes into the plain-leaved. 
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TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is raised from seed^ which is recommended 
usually to be sown annually, but if it is never per- 
mitted to run to seed^ the stalks being eut down as 
often as they rise, it wiU last for several years. It 
may be sown from the close of February until the 
middle of June, and this is repeated about the 
niiddle of September^ for the suppty of Winter and 
Springj but this is unnecessary if the plants are 
not aUowed to seed. The seed is to be inserted 
moderately thick, in narrow drills barely an inch 
deep, twelve inches apart if in a bed by itself> or in a 
single one round the edge of a bed; the mould 
being raked level, and the stones immediately over 
them gathered off. The plants will not make their 
appearance in less than three or four, and sometimes 
SIX weeks. When two or three inches high it may 
be gathered from as required. In early «lune when 
the plants make a show for seed, the stems should be 
eut down close to the bottom, and again in September 
if it bas acquired a straggling rank growth, this will 
cause it to shoot afresh, and acquire a strong growth 
before the arrivai of severe weather. On the approach 
of frost if protection is affbrded to the plants by means 
of haulm or reed pannels, so supported as not to touch 
them, it will préserve them in much better state for 
use in Winter and Spring. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To save seed nothing more is neoessary than to 
allow some of the plants to run up in June, they 
should not, however, be allowed to stand nearer than 
dghteen inches to each other. The seed ripens in 
early autumn, and when perfecdy dry may be beaten 
outi and stored. 
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APIUM LATIFOLIUM-HAMBURGH 

PARSLEY. 

USE. 

This esculent, is likewise known by the name 
broad'leaved and large rooted-panley, It is cultivated 
for its root which attains the size of a middling 
parsnep^ boiling exceedingly tender and palatable. 
It is eatea botn as a sauce to flesh méat, and in 
soups^ &C; 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown 
at monthly intervais from February until the middie 
of June. It is sown either thinly in drills nine 
inches apart^ or broadcast and raked in. The plants 
appear in about a month after sowing^ and when 
of tolerable growth require to be thinned to nine 
inches asunder, and cleared from weeds either by 
hand or the hoe ; which latter opération being per- 
formedas often as weeds appear is the only cultivation 
required. By the end of July or during August, the 
earliest sowings will bave acquired a suffident size îon 
occasional use; but they seldom attain their full 
growth until M ichaelmas ; and the latest crops not 
until tJie following year. On the arrivai of frost 
some of them must be taken up, and after the 
removal of the superfluous fibres, decayed leaves^ 
&C. buried in sand in a dry situation under cover. 

TO SAVE 8EED. 

To obtain seed some plants must be left where 
growU; and aUowed to run in May> their produce 
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will rîpen in July or Augast^ when it must be eut 
and wnen perfectiy ôrj, bsat out and stored. 



ARTEMISIA. 



So named in honour of Ârtemma^ wife of King 
Mausolus, or of Diana A^rtfnç. 

WORMWCX)Da 

DESCRIPTION. 

There are four perennial rooted lîtter aromatîcs 
included under this naxne, and cultivated soldy for 
médicinal purposes. Common Wormwood, (Artemi' 
sia absinihium), is a native of almost every part of 
Europe^ and in this country is found by road-aides 
on heaps of rubbish^ &c. The same remarks apply 
to the sea-wormwood (A. maritima), which is found 
on sait marshes and tne sea coast. Roman worm- 
wood {A . Pontica) is a native of Italy» and Santonicum 
or Tartarian wormvood^ (A, Santonica), of Persia and 
Siberia. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited to them^ is one that is dry^ 
li^t and poor, otiierwise they srow luxuriantiy, and 
are defective in their mefficinaî qualities^ as well as 
in their power to vrithstand the ngour of the winter. 
Any situation will suit the common and sea worm- 
woôds that is open and unconfined^ but the exotic 
species require to be sheltered from the severe 
aspects. In a severe winter tiie Tartarian can only 
be preserved under a frame. The sea wormwood 
aélaom flourishes from the want of a génial soil ; the 
application of sait would undoubtediy be benefidaL 
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TIME AND MODE OF PR0PA0ATIN6. 

They are ail propagated by seed^ as wéll as slips 
and cattings the first of Which may be sown in 
Mardi or April; apd the latter planted durin^ June^ 
July and beginning of August. The seed is sowh 
thinly broadcast^ and when the plants arrive at a 
height of two or three inches, are weeded and 
ihinned to six inches asunder ; and those taken away 

Sricked out at a similar distance; water being gîven 
r the weather is at ail dry. The sHps and cuttings 
are planted in a shady border^ about eight inches 
apart^ and water given regularly every evening untîl 
they hâve taken root. They are aU to be transplanted 
fintuly early in the following spring, by whîchever 
mode they are raised, setting the plants at last 
dghteen inches apart The onfy cultivation required 
is to dear away the decayed stalks in autumn^ and 
to keep them constantly dear of weeds by fréquent 
hoeings. To obtain seai no further care is required 
than to gather the stems as they ripen in autumn. The 
Roman seldom perfects its seed. The common 
flowers from July to September. The sea wormwood 
in August. The Roman from August to September. 
The Tartarian from September to October; and 
from six to eight weeks elapse from their flowering 
to the time of the seed bdng ripe. 



ARTEMISIA DRACUNCULUS-TARRAGON. 



USE. 



It is used in salads to correct the coldness of the 
other herbs; and its leaves are Hkewise excellent 
when pidded. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It wiU flourish in any soil or situation that is poor 
and bleak. Indeed a poor, dry earth is essential 
to produce it in perfection as to flavour^ and hardy 
so as to endure the severity of winter. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPA6ATING. 

It is propasated by parting the roots, slips and 
cuttings ; as âso by seed to be sown in the spring, 
but as this mode is attended with much more troubk 
it is never practised. 

To hâve green Tarragon during the winter and 
early spring, strong-rooted plants must be planted, 
smail portions at a time, once or twice a month from 
the close of October to the end of January. For 
the main crop it may be planted any time from the 
end of February until the conclusion of May ; and , 
by cuttings of the young stalks from the close of 
June until the same period of August; this last 
mode is, however, not so often adoptea on account of 
the uncertainty attending the rooting of the cuttings. 

CULTIVATION. 

Whenever the plants are inserted they must be 
set at least ten inches apart; and if dry weather, 
especially in the summer months, water must be 
^ven regularly every evening until they are rooted. 
They soon establish themselves and may be gathered 
from the same year. As they run up, if seed is 
not required, the stem should be eut down, which 
causes them to shoot afresh. The only additional 
cultivation required is to keep them free from weeds. 
At the end of autumn if some established plants are 
set beneath a south fence, they will often aiford 
leaves throughout the winter, or at ail. events come 
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early in the spring, Some of the leaves should be 
gathered in tne summer, and dried for winter^s use. 
To obtain seed, it is only necessary to allow it to 
nui up without molestation. It flowers about July^ 
and when the seed îs ripe in early autumn, must be 
cut^ and completely dried^ before it is beaten out. 



WOEMWOODS. 



Thèse species of the artemesia are so little culti- 
vated^ that they require no further notice. 
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Front the Greek airvapayos, a young shoot before it 

expands. 

VARIETIES. 

There are only two varieties^ the red-topped and 
the green-topped ; the first is principally cultivated. 
There are a few sub-varieties which dérive their 
names from the places of their growth^ and are only 
to be distinguished for superior size or flavour, which 
they usually lose on removal from their native place. 

SOUi. 

The soil best suited to this vegetable, is a black, 
fresh, sandy loam, made rich by tne abundant addi- 
tion of manure; it should be neither tenadous from 
the too great prépondérance of clay, nor too dry from 
a superabundance of silica, but snould be retenti ve 
of moisture chiefly by reason of its richness. To 
raise fine roots for hot beds^ they may be raised in a 
much moister soil*, but for naturel production this 

• Miller's Dictionary. 
o 
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will not answer, as such plants are much shorter 
lived. 

SITUATION. 

The site of the beds should be such as to enjoy 
the influence of the sun during the whole of the day^ 
as free as possible from the influence of trees and 
shrubs, and, if choice is allowed, ranging north and 
south. The subsoil should be dry, or the bed kept 
so, by beicg founded on rubbish or other material to 
serve as a drain. The space of ground required to 
be planted with this vegetable for the supply of a 
small family is at least eight rods, if less it will be 
incapable of aflbrding one hundred heads at a time 
(Marshall says six rods will afford this quantity), so 
that part must be kept two or three days after it is 
eut, espedally in ungenial seasons, to allow time for 
the growth of more to make a sufficient number 
for a dish. Sixteen rods will, in gênerai, afibrd two 
or three hundred every day in the height of the 
seasont. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

To raise plants the seed may be sown from the 
middle of February to the beginning of April ; the 
most usual time is about ihe middle of March. The 
best mode is to insert them by the dibble, five or six 
inches apart and an inch below the surface, two seeds 
to be put in each hole; or they may be sown in diills 
made the same distance asunder, or broadcast. 

CULTURE IN SEED BED. 

If dry weather, the bed should be refreshed with 
moderate but fréquent waterings, and if sown as late 
as April, shade is required by means of a little haidm 
during the meridian of bot days, until the seeds 
germinate. Care must be taken to keep them free 

f Miller*8 Dictionary. 
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from weeds, though this opération should never com- 
mence until the plants are well above ground^ which 
will be in the course of three or four weeks from the 
time of sowing. If two plants hâve arisen from the ^ 
same hole, the weakest must be removed as soon as 
that point can be well determined. Towards the end 
of October^ as soon as the stems are completely 
withered, they must be eut down, and well putrefîed 
dung spread over it to the depth of about two 
inches: this serves not only to increase the vigour 
of the plants in the foUowing year, but to préserve 
them during the winter from injury by the frost. 
About Mardi in the next year^ every other plant 
must be taken up, and transplanted into a bed^ twelve 
inches apart, if it is intendéd that they should attain 
another^ or two years' further growth, before being 
iinallv planted out ; or they may be planted imme- 
diateiy into the beds for production. It may be hère 
remarked^ that the plants ma^ remain one or two 
years in the seed-bed ; they will even succeed after 
remaining three, but if they continue four they gène- 
rally fail: it is, however, nearly certain that they are 
best removed when one year old, for the earlier a 
plant can possibly be removed, the more easily does 
it accommodate itself to the change, and less injury is 
it apt to receive in the removaJ. Some gardeners 
80W the seed in the beds where they are to remain 
for production. This mode too has the sanction of 
Miller. The seed is Inserted in the bed prepared, as 
will next be described. In the early stage of their 
growth, the plants must be treated as when in the 
seed-bed, and subsequently as will hereafter be 
directed. 

TIME OF FINAL PIiANTINGh. 

The time for the final removal is from the middle 
of February until the end of Mardi, if the soil is dry 

o 2 
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and the season warm and forward ; otherwise it îf 
better to wait until the commencement of ApriL 
The plan ^hich some persons hâve recommended, 
to plant in autiunn^ is so erroneous, that, as Miller 
emphatically says, the plants had better be thrown 
away. Mr. D. Judd bas mentioned a very deter« 
rainate signal of the appropriate time for planting, 
which is^ ivhen the plants are beginning to grow : if 
moved earlier^ and they bave to lie torpid for two or 
three months^ many of them die, or in gênerai shoot 
up ver y weak*. 

Imraediately that the buds begin to swell they 
should be removed^ and this may easily be ascer- 
tained by occasionally opening the ground down to 
the stool. A successful expérimenta tried by Mr. 
J, Smith, gardener to the Earl of Kintore, would 
évince that one year old asparagus plants may be 
removed even as late as June. The stems of bis plants^ 
at the time of removal in that month, were tiivelve or 
fifteen inches high ; they were removed and treated 
with the greatest care, the earth being gently pressed 
round the root, and water given plentifully; but 
although the experiment peifectly succeeded, none 
of them died, and although they surpassed in growth 
those left in the seed-bed — so mucn so, as that they 
might bave been eut from — yet still, for inany reasons, 
we are justified in considering that this must bave 
been tried under accidentai or very favourable cir- 
cumstances of soil and season, and it requires repeated 
experiments from différent counties, before the prac- 
tice is confirmed f. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE BEDS. 

In forming the beds for regular production, it is 
customary to hâve them four or five feet wide. In 

• TnDB. Hort. Soc. Lond., voL ii. p. 236. 
t Cal«d. Hort. Mem., vol. i. p. 71. 
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the first instance^ they hâve three rows of plants, in 
the latter four. The site of the bed being marked 
eut, the usual practice is to trench the ground two 
spades deep, and then to cover it with well rotted 
manure from six to ten inches deep ; the large stones 
lieing sorted out and care taken that the dung lies at 
least six inches below the surface. To mix the 
manure with the soil effectually, Mr. D. Judd, before 
mentioned, trenches his ground two feet deep, three 
times successively during the autumn or winter, at in- 
tervais of a fortnight, and then lays it in rîdges untii 
wanted, performing the work in the absence of rain 
or snow ; he justly observes, that the préparation of 
the soil is of more conséquence to be attended to, 
than ail the after management*. In France, how- 
ever, where the beds are celebrated for the number 
of years they continue in production, a pît is dug 
five feet in depth, and the mould that is taken from 
it sifted, care being taken to reject ail stones, even as 
small as a filbert ; the best part of the moùld is laid 
aside for making up the bed. The bed is then 
formed as foliows, beginning at the bottom ; six 
inches deep of common manure — eight of turf, very 
free irom stones— six of manure — six of sifted earth 
—eight of turf— six of very rotten dung— eight of 
best earth ; finally this last layer of mould is well 
incorporated with adjoining one of dung. The bed 
is then ready for the réception of the plants t. 

MODE OF PLANTING. 

The plants being taken from the seed-bed care- 
ftdly with a narrow pronged dung-fork, with as 
little injury to the roots as possible, they must be 
iaid separate and even together, for the sake of 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 234. 
f Dr. Macculloch, in the Caled. Hort« Mem. 
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convenience whilst planting, the roots beiog apt to 
entangle^ and cause much trouble and injury in 
parting them. They should be exposed as short 
a time as possible to the air ; and to this end it is 
advisable to keep them until planted in a basket^ 
with a little Mua, and covered with a pièce of mat. 
The mode of planting is to form driÛs or narrow 
trenches five or six inches deep and a foot apart, 
eut out with the spade, the Une side of each drill 
being made perpendicular^ and against this the plants 
are to be placed, with their crowns one and a half 
or two inches below the surface^ and twelve inches 
asunder : in France eighteen are allowed. The roots 
must be spread out wide in the f(»'m o^ a fan» a 
little earth being drawn oyer each to retain it in its 
position whilst the row is proceeded with. If the 
plants hâve begun to shoot, it is the practioe in 
France to remove the sprouts, and with this pré- 
caution the planting is successfully performed as 
late as July, and if any of those die which were 
first planted they are replaoed at Ihat seaaon ^. This 
is a practice to be ayoided as much as possible, for it 
obviously must weaken the plants, and beparticularly 
detrimental to such young plants. For the sake of 
conyenience, one drill shoâd be made at a time, and 
the plants inserted and coyered oompletely, before 
another is commenced ; the two outside druls must 
be each six inches from the side of the bed. When 
the planting is completed the bed is to be lighdy 
raked oyer, and its outline distinctly marked out. 
Care must be had neyer to tread on the beds — they 
are formed narrow to render it unnecessary — for 
eyerything tending to consolidate them is injurious, 
as, from the len^ui of time they baye to continue 
without a possibility of stirring them to any con- 

- I I ■ — ..111 !■■ .Il, 

♦ Dr. Macculloch, Caled. Hort. Meoi. 
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«darable depth^ they bave a natural tendency to 
hâve a doser texture than is bénéficiai to végétation. 
Water must be given occasionally in dry weather 
until the {Kbmts are established. The patns between 
the beda are to be two and a half feet wide. 

SUBSEQUENT CULTIVATIOX. 

Throughout the year, care must be taken to keep 
the beds clear of weeds. In the latter end of Octo- 
ber or commencement of November the beds are to 
bave their winter dressing: the stalks must be eut 
down and cleared away, and the weeds hoed off 
into the paths, care being taken not to commence 
whilst the stems are at ail green, for if they are 
eut down whilst in a vegetating state, the roots are 
very prone to shoot again^ and consequently are 
proportionably weakened *. It is generally recom- 
mended not to add any manure untii the bed has 
been two or three years in production^ and then 
only to apply it every other year; but I consider 
it mnch more rational to manure regularly every 
year from the time of forming the bed^ though in 
less quantity than if done every other year. I put 
on about two inches depth of well decayed hotbed. 
By this means a continued and regular supply of 
decomposing matter is kept up, which is not so 
perfecuy eflScted by the usual mode ; and from the 
experiments purposely instituted by Miller we learn, 
that on the richness of the ground and warmth of 



* This bàbit miglit perhape be taken advantage of in assist- 
îng our forcii^ this cscnlent ; cutting do\ni the summer 
prodaoed stems of such stools as are intended for the hotbed, 
a considérable time before they lose their verdant colour, 
would give them a natural tendency to shoot again, and 
consequently assist the effect of the artificial beat employed* 
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the season^ the sweetness of asparagus dépends^ ia 
proportion to the poverty of the soil they acquire 
a stron^ âavour. The dung needs merely to be laid 
regularly over the bed, and the weeds^ as well as 
some manure, to be slightly pointed into the paths^ 
some of die mould from which must be spread to 
the depth of two inches over the dung just laid 
upon the beds. In France they cover the bedff at 
this season with six inches depth of manure and 
four of sea-sand if procurable, otherwise of river- 
sand or fine earth. No forking is required at this 
season ; but die boundaries of the bed must be 
marked out distinctly, as they should be kej>t indeed 
at ail times. In the end of March or early in April^ 
before the plants begln to sprout, the rows are to 
be stirred between to a moderate depth with the 
asparagus fork, running it slantingly two or three 
inches beneath the surface, as the object is merely 
to stir the surface and slightly mix it with the dung. 
Great care must be taken not in the least to disturb 
the plants. Some gardeners recommend the beds 
should only be hoed again, so fearful are they of 
the injury which may be done to the stools; but 
if it be done carefully as above directed, the fork 
is the best implement to be employed, as by 
more efiectually loosening the soil, it is by far the 
raost bénéficiai in its effècts upon the plants. This 
course of cultivadon is to be condnued annually, 
but with this judicious modification, that earth be 
never taken from the padis after the first year, but 
thèse merely be covered with dung, and which is 
only to be slightly dug in, for every gardener must 
hâve observed, that the roots of die outer row extend 
into the alleys, and are consequendy destroyed'if 
they are dug over; and rather than that should take 
place, the beds should bave no winter covering,unles8 
mould can be obtained from some other source, as 
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asparagus does not generally suffer from frost^ as 
is commonly supposed *. 

TIMB OF PRODUCTION. 

In May the beds are in full production of young 
shoots, wnich when from two to five inches high 
are fit for cutting, and as long as the head continues 
compact and firm. Care must be taken, in cutting, 
not to injure those buds, which are generally rising 
from the same root, in variousgrades of successional 
growth within the ground. The knife ought to be 
narrow pointed, the blade about nine inches in 
length, and saw edged : the earth being carefuUy 
opened round the shoot, to observe whether any 
others are arising, the blade is to be gently slipped 
along the stalk until it reaches its extremity, where 
the eut is to be made in a slanting direction. It 
almost always occurs, that the same stool produces 
a greater number of small heads than large ones, but 
t^e latter only should be eut ; for the oftener the 
former are removed, the more numerously will they 
be reproduced, and the stools will sooner become 
exhausted. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

Great attention must be paid to the seed. For the 
obtaining it soine shoots should be raarked and left 
in early spring, for those which are allowed to run 
up after the season of cutting is over, are seldom 
forward enough to ripen their seeds perfectly. In 
choosing the shoots for this purpose, those only must 
be marked which are the finest, roundest, and^ bave 
the closest heads ; those having quick opening heads 
or are small or flat, are never to be left More are 
to be selected than would be necessary if each stem 

* Tians. Hort* Soc. Lond.. vol. ii. p. 236. 
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would assuredly be fruitful, but as some of them 
only bear maie or unproducdve blossoms, that con- 
tingency must be allowed for, Each chosen shoot 
must be fastened to a stake^ whieh, by keeping it in 
its natural position, enables the seed to ripen more 
perfectly. The seed is usually ripe in September, 
when it must be coUected, and left in a tub for four 
or six weeks, for the pulp and husk of the berry to 
to decay, when it may be well cleansed in water. 
The seeds sink to the oottom, and the refuse floats 
and will pass away with the water as it is gently 
poured off. By two or three washings the seeds 
will be completeiy cleansed ; and when perfectly dried 
by exposure to the sun and air, may be stored for 
use. Some gardeners keep them in the pulp until 
the time of sowing, unless required to be sent to a 
distance *. 



TO FORCE ASPARAGUS. 

PLANTS TO BE EMPLOYKD. 

SucH plants must be inserted in hotbeds as are 
five or six years old, and appear of sufficient strength 
to produce vigorous shoots: when, however, any old 
natural ground plantations are intended to be Inroken 
up at the proper season, some of the best plants may 
be selected to be plunged in a hotbed or any spare 
corner of the stove bai^beds. When more than ten 
years old, they are scarcely worth employing. To 
plant old stoois for the main forcing crop, is, how- 
ever, decidedly erroneous, for, as Mr. Sabine remarks, 
if plants are past production, and unfit to remain in 
the garden, little can be expected from them when 
foroed. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ - — ■- » - m m^ m — m^ ■■■ ■•■■P--..^» — ^» ■»■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■ ^>^^^^mmm^^m m i f 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 234. 
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TIME OF PLANTINO. 

The first plantation for forcing should be made 
about the latter end of Septeml^r ; tfae bed, if it 
Works favourably, will b^n to produce in the course 
of four or five weeks, and will continue to do so for 
about three ; each light produdng in that time 300 
or 400 shoots^ and ajîbrding a gathering every two 
or three days. 

QUANTITY OF FRODUCE. 

To hâve a regular succession, therefore^ a fresh 
bed must be formed every three or four weeks, the 
last crop to be planted in March or the early part of 
April; this will continue in production until the 
arrivai of the natural ground crops. The last made 
beds will be in production a fortnight sooner than 
those made about Christmas. 

BED. 

The bed must be substantial, and proportioned to 
the size and number of the lights, and to the time of 
year — ^being constructed of stable dung, or other 
material, as directed p. 8. The common mode of 
making a hotbed is usually followed^ but, as Mr. 
Sabine reraarks, the gênerai appearance of forced 
asparagus in Deœmber and the two following 
months, gives a sufficient indication of defective 
management. The usual mode he considers erro- 
neous, inasmuch as that the roots of the plants corne 
in contact with, or are over a mass of fermenting 
matter; and the mode of raîsing potatoes practised 
by Mr. Hogg, which will be hereafter stated, first 
su^ested tfae plan for obviating this defect, and it 
bas been confirmed as correct by the successful 
practice of Mr. Ross, gardener to E. Ellice, Esq., of 
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Brentford, who, by planting his asparagus in the 
tan of his exhausted pine pits, wnich consist of 
eighteen inches leaves, and over that the same depth 
of tan, and applying hot dung, successively renewed, 
round the sides, and thus keeping up a good heat, 
produced in five weeks asparagus so fine, and by 
admitting as much air as possible during the day, of 
such good colour and so strong, as nearly to equal 
the natural ground crops. It is the best practice to 
plant the asparagus in mould laid upon the tan, 
'which, or some other porous matter, is indispensable 
for the easy admission of the beat from the hnings.* 
The bed must be topped with six or eight inches of 
light rich earth. 

QUANTITY NECESSARY. 

If a small famil^ is to be supplied, three or four 
lights will be sufficient at a time ; for a larger six or 
eight will not be too many. Several hundred plants 
may be inserted under each, as they may be crowded 
as close as possible together ; from 500 to 900 are 
capable of being inserted under a three-light frame, 
according to their size. 

MODE OF PLANTING. 

In planting, a furrow being drawn the whole 
length of the frame, against one side of it the first 
row or course is to be placed, the crowns upright, 
and a little earth drawn on to the lower ends of the 
roots ; then more plants again in the same manner, 
and so continued throughout, it being carefully 
observed to keep them ail regularly about an inch 
below the surface : ail round on the edge of the bed, 
some moist earth must be banked close to the out- 
side roots. 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. il. p. 361-— 3. 
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PRECAUTIONS NECESSABY. 

If the bed is extensive it wiU probably acquire a 
violent heat: the frames inust therefore be continuée! 
off until it bas become regular, otherwise the roots 
are liable to be destroyed by being, as it is techni- 
cally termed, scorched or steam-scalded. 

TREATMENT. 

When the heat has become regular the frames 
may be set on, and more earth be appUed by degrees 
over the crownsof the plants, until it acquires a total 
depth of ûye or six inches. The glasses must be 
kept open an inch or two, as long and as often as 
possible, without too great a réduction of tempéra- 
ture occurring, so as to admit air fredy and give vent 
to the vapours, for on this dépends the superiority 
in âavour and appearance of me shoots. The heat 
must be kept up by linings of hot dung, and by 
covering the glasses every night with mats, &c. 

TEMPERATURE NEGESSARY. 

The température at night should never be below 
50"*, and in the day its maximum at 62°. 

GATHERING. 

In gathering, for which the shoots are fit when 
from two to nve inches in height, the finger and 
thumb must be thrust down into the earth, and the 
stem broken off at the bottoro. 
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ATRIPLEX. 

So namedi ab atro colore,, /rom a supposed livid hue 
that it imparts to those who eat of it. 

ATRIPLEX HORTENSIS.~ORACH. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It is cooked and eaten in the same manner as 
spinach^ to which it is much preferred by many 
persons, although it belongs to a tribe whose iivhole- 
Bomeness is very suspicions. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It flourishes best in a rich moist soil> and in an 
open compartment. Those^ however, of the autumn 
sowing, require a rather drier soiL 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown 
about the end of September, soon after it is ripe> 
and again in the spring for succession. The sowing 
to be performed broadcast, the seeds being scattered 
thin. The plants soon make their appearance, beine 
of quick growth. When they are about an inch 
high, they must be thînned to four inches asunder; 
and those removed may be planted out at the same 
distance in a similar situation, and watered occa- 
sionally until establislied. At the time of thinnin^, 
the bed must be thoroughly deared of weeds, and if 
they are again hoed during a dry day, when the 
plants are about four inches high, they will require 
no further attendance than an occasional weeding by 
hand. 



BBET. &5 

For early production, a sowing may be performed 
in a moderate hotbed, at the same times as thoee in 
the natural ground. 

The leaves must be gathered for use whilst young, 
otherwise they become stringy and worthless. 

TO SAVE SE ED. 

To obtaîn seed, some plants of the spring sowing 
must be left ungathered from, and thinned to, about 
dght inches apart. The seeds ripen about the end 
of August, when the plants may be puUed up, and 
when perfectly dry rubbed out for use. 



BETA. 

So named from the Greek character beta, which 
ils seedt resemble when they begin to swelL 

BETA VULGARIS-BEET-ROOT. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Of this biennial v^etable there are three species 
and numerous varieties, one having red and the 
other yellow roots. 

vârieties. 

We hâve now nine vârieties of this esculent, which 
are described with considérable descrimination by 
Mr. Morgan, gardener to H. Browne, Esq., Mimms 
Place, Herts, in the Transactions of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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BETA CICLA— WHITE BEET. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Hds 18 alêo known as the Chard, or Carde. 

VABIETIES. 

We hâve two species in common cultivation; the 
green and the white. They receive their names from 
tne colour of their foot-staUcs^ hut the vanation is 
considered hy some as fugitive^ and that both are 
produced from seed obtained of the same plant ; but 
this the expérience of Mr. Sinclair dénies. The 
French hâve three varieties of the white — the white, 
the red, and the yellow — which only difièrfrom ours 
in having a larger foliage, and thicker, fleshier stalks, 
but they are less capable of enduring frost. They 
are cultivated for their stalks, which are cooked as 
asparagus. Mangel wurzel is sometimes grown for 
the same purposes, but as it is much in&rior, the 
notice that it may be thus employed, is sufficient. 

SOUi AND SITUATION. 

Beets require a rich, mouldy, deep soil ; it should, 
however, be retentive of moisture, rather than Hght, 
without being tenacious^ or having its aluminous 
constituent too much predominating. Its richness 
should preferably arise from previous application^ 
than the addition of manure at the time of sowing ; 
and to efiect this the compartment intended for tne 
growth of thèse vegetâbles isadvantageously prepared 
as directed for celery, On the soil dépends the 
sweetness and tenderness of the red and yellow 
beets, for which they are estimated ; and it may be 
remarked that on poor, light soils, or heavy ones, the 
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best sorts will taste earthy. Again^ on some soils the 
better varieties will not attain any usefol size, or 
even a tolerable flavour^ whikt, in the same compart- 
ment, inferior ones will attain a Tery good taste. 
The situation should be open, and as free from the 
influence of trees as possible ; but it is of advantage 
to haye the bed shaded from the meridian sun in 
summer. I hâve always found it bénéficiai to dig 
the ground two spades deep for thèse deep rooting 
v^etables, and to tum in me whole or part of the 
manure intended to be applied, according to the 
richness of the soil near the surface, with the bottom 
spit, so as to bury it ten or twelve inches within the 
ground. Sait is a bénéficiai application to this crop, 
one reason for which undoubtedly is their being 
BatiTes of the sea shore. 

TIME, AND MODE OP SOWING* 

Both specîes are propasated by seed, and may be 
sown from the close of F^ruary until the beginning 
of April : it being borne in mind that they must not 
be inserted until the severe frosts are over, which 
inevitably destroys them when in a young stage of 
erowth. The best time for inserting the main crop of 
me beet root for winter supply, is early in March ; 
at the beginning of July or August, a successional 
crop of the white beet may be sown, for supply in 
the winter and foUowing spring. 

It is best sown in drills a foot asunder, and an 
inch deep, or by dibble, at the same distance each way, 
and at a similar depth, two or three seeds being put 
in each hole: it may however be sown broadcast, 
and well raked in. 

During the early stages of their growth, the beds, 
which^ for the convenience of cultivation, should not 
be more than four feet wide, must be looked over 
occasionally, md the largest of the weeds cleared 
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away by hand. In the course of May^ acoording to 
Ûie advanced state of their growth^ they must be 
dearedthoroughly of weeds, l^th by hand and small 
hoeing; the beet roets thinned to ten or twelve 
inches apart, and the white beet to eight or ten. The 
plants 01 this last species which are removed, may be 
transplanted into rows at a similar dis^tnce» and will 
then of ten produce a finer and more succulent foliage, 
than thoseremainipg in the seed bed. Moist weather 
is to be preferred for performing this in ; otharwise, 
they must be watered occasionally until taken root : 
they must be frequently hoed and kept dear of weeds 
throughout the summer. 

It is a great improvement to earth up the stalks of 
the white beet in the same manner as celery^ when 
they are intended to be peeled and eaten as asparagus. 

TAKIKO THE BEET ROOT. 

In October the beet root may be taken up for use 
as wanted> but not entirely for préservation during 
the winter until November or b^nning of December^ 
then to be buried in sand> in aîternate rows, under 
shelter ; or, as some gardeners recommend, only part 
at this season, and the remainder in February : by 
this means they may be kept in a perfect state for 
use until May or June. Others take tnem up entirely 
in December, and lay them in closely m a dry 
compartment of the garden, covering them with 
litter in frosty weather, to prevent their being frozen 
into the ground, but removing it during wet or mild 
weather. Before depositing in either of the above 
modes, the leaves, ana fibrous roots must be trimmed 
off, and a dry day selected for performing it 

OATHERIMO FROM THE 6REEN BEET. 

In gathéring firom the green beet, the largest out- 
side leaves should be first taken> and the inner ones 
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left to încrease in size, when the same sélection must 
be coutinued; but at the same time it must be 
remembered, àiat they must be used whilst perfectly 
green and vifforous, otherwise they are tough and 
worthless. If prevented running to seed, they will 
produce leaves during the succeeding year ; mit as 
tbis second year's production is never so fine or 
tender^ an annual sowing is usually made. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some roots must be 
leftwhere grown, giving them the protection of some 
litter in very severe weather, if unaccompanied with 
snow ; or if tbis is neglected> some of the finest roots 
that bave been stored in sand^ and bave not had the 
leaves eut away dose, may be planted in February 
or March. £ach species and variety must be kept 
as far away from the others as possible, and the 
plants set at least two feet from each other. They 
flower in August and ripen their seed at the close of 
September. Seed of the previous year is always to 
be preferred for sowing, but it wiÛ succeed if care- 
fully preserred when two years old. 



BORAGO. 

Supposedfrom corago, or cor, the heart, and ago, to . 
give, alluding to the renovating power ofwhich it 
was supposed to be possessed. 

BORAGO OFFICINALIS— BORAGE. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

For the spring and summer sowing any mouldy 
soil and open situation may be allotted, provided the 

H 2 
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fitst isnot pàrticularlv rîch ; but for those which hâve 
to withstand the winter, a light dry soil, and the 
didter of a south fence is most suitable. A very 
fertile soil renders it super-luxuriant, and injures the 
intensity of its flavour. 

TIMES AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ which is sown in March 
or April^ and at the close of July for production in 
Summer and Autumn, and again in August or Sep- 
temfoer for the supply of winter and succeeding 
spring. Thèse sowings may be performed broadcast 
and regularly raked in, but preferably in shallow 
driUs six incnes asunder. When of about six weeks' 
growth the plants are to be thinned to six inches 
apart, and the plants thus removed of the spring and 
autumn sowings may be transplanted at similar di»> 
tances, but those of the summer seldom wiU endure 
the removal, and at ail times those left unmoved 
prosper most. At the time of transplanting, if at ail 
dry weather, they must be oocasionalJy watered mode- 
ratdy until established ; water must also be fre- 
quently applied to the seed-bed of the summer 
sowings, otherwise the v^tation will be slow and 
weak. They must be kept perfectly dear of weeda. 

TO OBTAIN SEiiD. 

To save seed some of those plants which hare sur- 
vived the winter must be left ungathered from. They 
will b^n to fiower about June, and when their seed 
is periS^tly ripe, the stalks must be gathered and 
dried completely before it is rubbed out. 
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BRASSICA. 

Fr&ni Tpaa-ixnt « garden herb, or perkapsjrom brachia, 
from iti nunierous sprouts. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

For the seed-bed the soil shouldbe moîst^ mouldy, 
and not rich, but for final production it should be a 
fresh moderatély rich clayey loam, though very far 
removed from heavy, as they delight in one that is 
free and mouldy. 8uch crops as bave to withstand 
the winter may bave a lighter compartment allotted 
to them ; tbe savoy^ in particular, requires tbis, though 
it may be as rich as for tbe other crops witbout any 
détriment: an extrême of ricbness is^ bowever^ for aU 
the crops to be avoided. The ground is advan- 
tageousiy dug two spades deep^ and should be well 
pulverised by tbe opération. Stable manure is usually 
employed in preparing the ground for this genus^ but 
Mr. Wood, of Queensferry, N. B., who bas for the 
greater part of bis life paid particular attention to the 
cultivation of broccoli, recommends the following com- 
positions in préférence for that vegetable^ and we are 
justified in concluding that they would be equally 
bénéficiai to ail the other specîes. The manure col- 
lectcd from the public roads used alone causes the 
plants to grow strong, but with small heads. A mix- 
ture of road-rakings, sea-weed^ and horse-dung is 
better. A manuring of the compartment, gù which. 
they were intended to be planted, with sea-weed in 
autumn, diggiiig it up rougn, repeating the application 
in spring, and pointing the ground beforeplanting, 
produced the finest heads be had ever seen ; but tbe 
compost of ail others most suitable to them^ is one 
composed of the cleanings of old ditches^ tree leaves^ 
and dung*. 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, toI. ii. p. 265. 
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The situation must in every instance be free and 
open, though for the summer crops it is advantageous 
to hâve them shaded from the meridian sun. They 
iDUSt never, however, be linder the drip of trees, or in 
confined situations^ for in such they, and especially 
savoys, are most subject to be infested with cater- 
pillarsj and to grow weak and spindling. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In planting brassicas, it should be observed whether 
the roots of me plants are knotted or dubbed^as such 
should be r^ected, or the excrescence eutirely removed. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA.-CABBAGE. 

VARIETIES. 

TàERE arenumerous yarietiesof thecabbage, which 
may be divided into three classes, as most appropriate 
for sowing at an equal number of periods of the year. 
It may be hère remarked, that, for family use, but few 
shoula be planted of the early varieties, as they soon 
cabbage, harden, and burst; on the contrary, the 
large York, and others that are mentioned in the 
middle class, though not far behind the others in 
quick cabbaging^ never become hard, and continue 
long in a state fit for the table. 

For Fint Cropt% 

Early Dwarf. 

York. 

Early Dwarf Sugar Loaf. 

Battersea* 

Impérial. 
EastHam. 
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Mtdsummer Crops. 

Large Early York. 
Large Sugar Loaf. 

Earlv Battersea. ? ^^^ mentioned again as being 
ImDeri^ C ^^^"^^^® ^^^ successional crops 
^ ) also. 

Penton. — This is valuable in late summer, wheti 

other yarieties are strongly tasted. 
Antwerp. 

Russian. — To faave this in perfection^ the seed mùst 
be had from abroad^ as it soon degene« 
rates in this country. 
Early London HoUow. n 

Musk is excellent at any period, but is apt to perish 
in frosty weather. 

For Atitumn, Sfd, 

Large HoUow Sugar Loaf. 

Oblong Hdlow. 
Long sided Hollow, and any of the preceding. 
Red Dutch for pickling. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WIN6. 

The cabbs^e is propagated by seed, the sowing of 
which commences with the year. Towards the end 
of January, on a warm border, or under a frame, a 
small portion of the early and red cabbages may be 
sown, to come first in succession after those which 
were sown in the August of the preceding year. A 
sowing may be repeated after intervals of a month 
during February, and until the close of July of the 
second or Larger dass, and from May to July of the 
third dass of varieties. In August a fuU and last 
crop must be sown of the first class, as well as of the 
second, both to plant out in October, November, and 
December, as to remain in the seed-beds for final 
removal in die February and two succeeding months 
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of the next year ; this sowiog is beat performed durii^ 
the first or second week of tne month ; if sown earlier 
they are apt to run in the spring, and if later, will not 
attain suificient strength to survive the winter. By 
thèse varions sowings^ which^ of course^ must he 
small ones for a private family^ a constant supply is 
affî)rded throughout the year. The seed is inserted 
broadcast rather thin, and raked in evenly about a 

âuarter of an inch deep. The bed is advantageously 
tiaded with mats^ and occasionally watered until the 
plants are well above ground, and the waterings may 
afterwards be beneficially repeated two or three times 
a week until they are ready for removal^ if dry, hot 
weather continués. The seedlings arising froni thèse 
varions sowings, when of about a month s growth, or 
when they bave got four or five leaves an inch or 
80 in breadth, are, by those who are advocates for 
transplanting, pricked ont in rows four or five inches 
asunder each way ; they must be shaded and watered 
until completely estabiished: those of the August 
sowing that are pricked ont, are to remain until the 
next spring, and those which are left in the seed- 
bed are employed for planting in October and two 
following months. 

When of six or eight weeks growth, they are of 
sufBdent size for plantin?, which they are to be in 
rows from one and a hsif to two and a half feet 
asunder each way; the smaller early kinds beins 
planted the dosest. The red cabbage, the prindpid 
plantation of which should be made in March for 
pickling in September, is benefited by having the dis^ 
tances enlarged to three feet. They must be weU- 
watered at the time of rsmoval, and frequently after- 
wards, untU fully estabiished, in proportion as dry 
weather occurs. They must be n-equently hoed to 
keep under the weeds, as perhaps no plant is more 
injured by them than the cabbage, and as soon as 
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their growth permits it the earth should be drawn 
round the stems of the plants. To promote the 
cabbaging of the plants, when requisite^ it is useM 
to draw &e leaves together with a shred of bass-ma^ 
which forwards it about a fortnight. If any plants 
adyance to seed whilst ver y young, the deficiencies 
should be immediately fiUed up. The stems of the 
summer and autumn crops^ if left after the main head 
bas been eut, will produce numerous sprouts during 
those seasons, and continue to do so throughout the 
winter. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed in October, which is 
the préférable season, and from thence until the 
dose of February, some of the finest and best cab> 
bage plants must be selected; or in default of thèse, 
thougn not by any means to be recommended, such 
of their stalks as hâve the strongest sprouts. They 
must bave the large outer leaves removed, and then 
be inserted up to their heads, in rows three feet 
asunder each way. Each variety must be planted as 
far from any other as possible, as indeed from every 
other species of brassica, and this précaution applies 
equally to those which will be subsequently dwelt 
upon. The red cabbage especially must be kept 
distinct. Some plants of the early varieties should 
be plante4 in sheltered situations, as in severe winters 
they are apt to run prematurely. The seed ripens 
in early Autumn; but for the treatment required 
during its growth, see fiRoccou. 



FRAME SEEDLINGS. 

The flrst sowing of the year in a hotbed must be 
earefttlly attended to. The beat must never exceed 
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56°, nor sink more than two or three degrees beneath 
50°, whicli is the most favourable minimum ; other- 
wise will be weak and tender, or checked and stunted. 
Air should be admitted freely in the day, and the 
glasses covered, as necessity requires, at night with 
matting ; the other offices of cultivation are tne same 
as for plants raised in the open ground. 



COLEWORTS. 



One of the Latin names for cabbage is caiilis, and 
from this is derived cale or cole and colewort. Cole- 
worts now merely signify cabbages eut young, or 
préviens to their hearts becoming firm, the genuine 
colewort or Dorsetshire cale being nearly extinct 



VARIETIES. 



The varieties of cabbage principally employed for 
the raising coleworts are the large York and sugar 
loaf, as they afibrd the sweetest ; but the eaily York 
and £ast Ham are also employed, as also occasionally 
the Battersea, impérial, Antwerp, and early London 
hollow. When large coleworts are in request, the 
great spreading varieties should never be employed* 

Sowings may purposely be performed during the 
middle of June and July, to be repeated at the end 
of the latter month, for transplanting in August, 
September, and October, for a continuai supply from 
September until the close of March. A fourth must 
be made the first wèek in August for succeeding the 
others in spring ; but, if of sufficient extent, thèse 
varions plantations may be made from the seed-beds 
of the cabbage crops made at thèse severalperiods, as 
directed under that head; as the chief object in 
growing coleworts is to hâve a supply of greens 
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Sdoner than can be obtained from the plantations of 
cabbages if left to form hearts. 

The observations upon transplanting, and the 
directions for cultivating cabbages, apply without 
any modification to coleworts; but the distance at 
•wûich the ])lant8 may be set is much less ; if the 
rows are a foot apart, and the plants seven or eight 
inches distant from each other, an abundant space is 
allowed. As mentioned for cabbages^ the heading 
is greatly forwarded by their leaves being drawn 
together so as to enclose the centre. They may be 
eut when the leaves are five or six inches in breadth; 
the most préférable mode of taking them is to pull 
up, or eut every other one ; thèse openings are béné- 
ficiai to the remaining plants ; and some, especially 
of the August raised plants^ may be left^ if required^ 
for cabbaging. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA SABAUDA-SAVOY. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The savoy^ which is one of the best and chief of 
our v^etable suppUes during the winter, dérives its 
name either from being an introduction from that 
part of Europe with which it bears a similar name ; 
or, otherwise, is a corruption from the French 
êavourer. Ail its varieties may be denominated 
hardy, being generally rendered more sweet and 
tender by frost, though not ail equally capable of 
withstanding the rigour of winter. 

VARIETIES. 

, There are three varieties of savoy, the yellow, the 
dwarf, and the green, and of each of thèse there are 
likewise two sub- varieties, the round and the oval- 
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headed, the first of whîch is the mofit permanent. 
£ach variety bas been described by Mr. Morgan, 
gardener to H. Browne, Egq.^ of North Mimms. 

TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6, &C. 

Like the otber members of thîs tribe it is propa- 
gated by seeds ; tbe ôrst sowing to take place at the 
dose of February^ the plants of which are ready for 
prickine out in April^ if that practice is adopted, and 
for finad planting at the end of May, for use in early 
Autumn ; this to be repeated about the middle of 
March, the plants to be pricked out in May^ for 
planting in «June, to supply the table in autumn and 
early winter ; lastly^ the main crops must be sown 
in April and early May, to prick out and plant after 
similar intervais for production in winter and spring. 
The sèed is sown broadcast thinly, and raked in as 
mentioned for other species of Brassica. 

PRICKING OUT. 

The plants are fit for pricking out when they hâve 
four or five leaves about an inch in breadth ; they 
must be set three or four inches asunder each way, 
being both hère and in the seedbed kept well deared 
of weeds. 

PLANTING. 

When finally removed^ the plants of the first crops 
should be set out two feet apart each way from one 
another ; but the winter standing crops are better, at 
two feet by eighteen inches. Both before and after 
every remova^ they should be watered abundantly 
if the weather is at ail dry ; and this application to 
be continued until the plants are well established. 
The only after-culture required is the keeping them 
dear of weeds by fréquent broad-hoeing, and the 
earth drawn up two or three times, about tiieir stems. 
For fuller directions^ see Cabbage, &c. 
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TO SAVE SBED. 



For the production of seed such plants miist be 
selected of the several varîeties as are most true to 
their particular characteristics, and as are not the 
first to run. Thèse, in open weather, from early in 
November to the close of February, the earlier how- 
ever the better^ may be taken up with as little injury 
as possible to the roots, and the large under leaves 
being removed, planted eiltirely up to the head, in 
rows two feet and a half each way, each variety as 
far from the other as possible. They flower in May 
or June, and ripen their seed in July and August. 
See Cabbaoe. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA FIMBRIATA- 

BORECOLE. 

1. Brussels Borecole. 

2. Green Borecole (Brassica oleracea selenisia). 

3. Purple Borecole (B. oleracea laciniata). 
4h Vanegated Borecole. 

5. German, or Carled Kale or Curlies. 

6. Scotch, or Siberian Kale, (B. o. sabellica.) 

7. Chou de Milan. 

8. Egyptîan or Rabi Kale. 

9. Ragged Jack. 

10. Jérusalem Kale. 

11. Buda, Russian, Prussian, or Manchester Kale. 
là. Anjou Kale. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

Lîke the other members of this tribe it is propa- 
gated by seed. The first crop to be sown about the 
close of March, or early in April; the seedlings of 
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whîch are fit for pricking out towards the end of 
April, and for final planting at the close of May for 
production late in autumn^ and commencement of 
winter; the sowing must be repeated about the 
middle of May ; for final planting^ during July^ and 
lastly in Auguste for use during winter and early 
gpring. 

PRICKING OUT. 

If transplanting is adopted^ their fitness for prick- 
ing out is known when their leaves are about two 
inches in breadth ; they must be set six inches apart 
each way, and watered frequently until established. 
In four or five weeks they wiU be of sufficient growth 
for final removaL 

PLANTING. 

When planted^ they must be set in rows two feet 
and a half apart each way ; the last plantations may 
be six inches closér. They must be watered and 
weeded as directed for the other crops ; as they are 
of large spreading growth, the earUi can only be 
drawn about their stems during their early growth. 
If during stormy weather any of those which ao- 
quire a tall growth are blown down, they must be 
supported in their erect posture by stakes, when they 
wul soon firmly rè-establish themselYes. 

TO RAISE SEED. 

For the production of seed, such plants of each 
variety as are of the finest growth, and are true to 
the characteristics primarlly given, must be selected, 
and either left where grown, or removed during open 
weather in November or before the dose of February, 
the earlier the better, into rows three feet ftpart each 
way, and buried down to tlieir heads. The seed 
ripens about the beginning of August. 
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BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS-CAULI- 

FLOWER. 

VARIETIES. 

Thebe are two varieties; — the early^ which is 
smallest and most fit for growth under lights, for the 
winter standing crop, and the large> for the open 
groand plantations. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed ; the first sowing to iake 
pLioe at the close of January or early in February, 
in a slight hot-bed^ or warm border^ in either situa- 
tion to hâve the protection of a frame; the plants 
are fit to be pricked out in March in similar situa^ 
tiens; and for final removal into the open ground 
diiiing Apnl and May ; and some to be placed under 
hand-gla^es for the more immédiate succeeding the 
winter standing crop. At the beginning of March 
and April another sowing is to be pertormed in a 
sheltered border, the seedlings of which may be 
pricked out in May, and planted finally in June for 
production at the end of summer. Again in the last 
week of May ; time for pricking out «mne; and final 
planting the end of July ; to produce during October 
and Noyember, and in favourable seasons until 
Christmas. 

AND MODE*. 

The seed of thèse sowings must be inserted broad-* 
cast, and covered half an inch thick with fine mouid. 
The seedlings are of sufficient size for pricking out 
when they hâve four or five leaves, about an inch in 
breadth ; they must be set three or four inches apart 
each way. Water must be given moderately both in 
the seed-bed, and at the time of remoTal> if the 
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weadier is at ail dry. When finally set out they 
must be planted in rows two inches and a half apart 
each way. The motdd must be frequently loosened 
by the hoe^ and drawn up about ttieir stems. In 
dry weather during summer, a cup should be formed 
round each plant and filled twice a week with water^ 
but as soon as the flower makes its appearance it 
must be applied every other day. As the head 
appears exposed, some of the leaves are advanta^e- 
ously broken and turned over it as a shelter from tne 
sun, which préserves them from becoming of a yellow 
hue, as well as retards their advancing to seed. 



WINTER STANDING CROP. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

The seed for this crop must be sown in the third 
week of August, in a warm border or an oid hot-bed, 
with the protection of a frame or hand glass. That 
the caulinower, though the most tender of the brassica 
tribe, is not so impatient of cold as some gardeners 
are led to imagine, is demonstrated by the fact, that 
the imperfect covering of mats will almost always 
préserve the plants uninjured tlurough the wihter, 
and the practice of Mr. Bull, of Rossie Priory, N. B. 
proves that it is scarcely more so than the brocoli. 
He sows in the last week of August, transplants in 
the middle or end of November, and often does not 
even afibrd them the protection of a south walI, and 
no description of covering. Plants thus raised are 
healthier, and produce finer heads than those which 
hâve additional shelter, though they are not so 
forward, neither are they subject to be black shanked^, 

* Hma. Caled. Hort. Soc yoL iii, p. 192. 
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The chief object, therefore^ of growing in a frame is 
early production, and by repeating the sowing accord- 
ing to Mr. Bull's mode^ we bave the means of obtain- 
ing an unbroken supply^ as they will immediately 
sttcceed the frame plants^ and antidpate those of the 
January sowing. 

MODE OF SOWING. 

The seed beds^ if not one that bas grown cucum- 
bers, &c., must be well nianured with dung from that 
source, or, as is sometimes recommended, a basis five 
or six inches thick of it in a perfectly decayed state 
must be formed, firmly trodden down, and covered with 
a similar thickness oi light, rich mould; in this the 
seed is to be sown and buried a quarter of an inch 
deep, and during the meridian of bot days shaded 
witn matting. Moderate waterings must be given as 
may appear necessary. The plants appear in about 
a week, and the shading and watering must in like 
manner be afibrded. 

The plants are fit for pricking out at the dose of 
September, when their leaves are rather more than an 
inch wide ; and are to be placed in a similar soil and 
situation to that from which they were remoTed. 
Towards the end of October, or fîrst week in Novem- 
ber, they must be removed, and planted in patches 
of from three to six together ; thèse clusters being 
in rows three feet apart each way, to be sheltered 
with hand-glasses until the spring. Others may be 
planted four inches asunder in a frame on a sheltered 
border, or in default of this, occasionally during ex- 
cessiye wet or inclement weather, and at nights, with 
matting until the same season. Watermust be given 
at the time of thèse several remoyals until the plants 
are estabhsbed and occasionally, but in small quanti- 
fies afterwards as may appear to be required. They 
must never be exposed to excessive wet from rain or 

I 
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oCherwise, orthey willinevitablybecome hlack^shamkedf 
which is the technical name for a complète decay of 
theîr stems close to the ground. The soil on which 
the plants are set in dusters, as directed above^ ought 
to be rich and moderatdy moist^ protected to the N. E. 
and W, by pales^ or more advantageously by reed 
fencîng. If the soil is wet, but not otherwise, it 
must be laid out in ridges about six inches high and 
two feet wide, and the patch» formed down the 
centre of each. 

Water must be civen moderately, and the glasses 
kept cloeed for eidit or ten days^ before which the 
plants are not fuUy established. Air must be ad- 
mitted fredy afterwards, by raising the backs of the 
frames three or four inches daily, and propping up 
the hand'glasses to the same height on the S. side. 
During warm light showers they may be taken off 
entirely; but in cold days and at nights they must 
be closed, as also during snow or heavy rain : the 
additional covering of mats^ &Co is also required in 
severe weather. The decayed leaves must often be 
picked ofi* and the earth between the plants gendy 
stirred in search of slugs which take refuge there 
from the cold> and often injure them at this season. 
A little sait, or ley of soap, may with advantage be 
scattered over the surface for the destruction of thèse 
vermin. 

At the end of February^ if an oneu season^ or not 
until March if otherwise, part of the plants may be 
removed from under the hand-glasses^ two strong ones 
being left under each, and set out in the open ground ; 
but me soil and shdtered situation being as nearly simi- 
lar to that from which they are taken as possiUe. 
Some also may be planted out from the frames, but 
from either situation thèse removals must be oon- 
cluded by the middle of April. Care must be taken 
to remove the plants with as much earth as possible 
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Ktained to their roots, and they are to be planted at 
a dmilar distance as was recommended for the other 
open ground crops. 

Those continued under the glasses must hâve air 
admitted as freely as possible, and other précautions 
adopted that were recommended during tneir winter 
growth. Earth should be drawn carefully about 
weir stems without any being allowed to fall into 
their hearts. When they ôll the glasses thèse last 
are easily raised by a circular mound four or five 
inches high thrown up round them. In mild weather, 
hot sunny days, and during génial showers the 
glasses may be taken completely off, but renewed at 
night; being thus hardened by degrees, and when 
ail danger of frost is past about the end of Apnl 
or early in May they may be entirely removed. The 
leaves are to be broken down over the heads as before 
directed. 

FITNESS FOR USE. 

^Vhen a cauliflower bas arrived at its full size, 
which is shown by the border opening as if it was 
about to run, it is best to pull up the plant entirely, 
it being useless to leave the stem exhausting the 
ground, as it never produces any useful sprouts; 
and if laid thus entire in a cool place it may be 
preserved for seyeral days. It is by no means indif- 
fèrent at which period of the day a cauliflower is 
pulled ; the best time is early of a morning before 
the dew is evaporated; if it is done during the 
meridian or aftemoon of a hot day, it loses much 
of its firmness, and boils tough. 

TO PRESERVE FROM FROST. 

As frost destroys the cauliflower, it is a practice 
in November before it sets in, to pull up the late 
standing plants, and the leaves being tied over the 

I 2 
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bead, to hang each up in a oool shed or cellar, by 
whîch means tbey remain good for some time. But 
a much better mode is after using the same prepara- 
tory précautions to bury them in sand, laying tbem 
in alternate layers with the earth, in a dry situation, 
by tbis means tbey may be preserved to the close 
of January. The means Mr. Smith of Keith Hall, 
N. B., adopts for preserving them, is by pulling them 
up as entire as possible during a dry day in N ovem- 
ber, and, the leaves being lapped round the flower, 
to bury them in a trench previously di^ at the 
bottom of a wall, eighteen inches wide and deep, 
the plants being laid with their roots uppermost 
in an inclining position, so that the roots of the 
second cover the top of the one preceding. The earth 
is laid over them thick, a considérable slope siven 
to it, and beaten smooth with the spade to urow 
ofF the rain. The plants are thus preserved in a 
good State until the January following *. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants of the winter 
standing crop which bave fine and firm heads must 
be selected, as thèse will produce the best seed, 
thougthnot in such quantity as those of a looser 
texture. For the necessary treatment see " Brocoli." 
The seed ripens in September, and the branches 
should be gathered as soon as tbis occurs^ and not 
allowed to remain until the whole is fit for coUecting. 
The seed remains, if carefully preserved, in a good 
. State for use, until it is three or four years old t. 



• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. i. p. 129. 

f Quintin'a Complète Gardeuer, vol. ii. p. 309. 
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BOASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS.— 

BROCOLI. 

VARIETIES. 

Th£ varîeties are now numerous, and are chiefly 
the fruits of the great attention which has been paid 
toits cultivation of late years For an uninterrupted 
supply scarce any of thèse varietîes can be dispensed 
witn; but the purples and white are those most 
generally cultivated. With respect to their quality, 
it has been remarked that those bave less of their 
peculiar alkalescent taste^ and are more palatable in 
proportion as theyapproach a pale or white colour*. 

1. Purple Cape^ or Autumnal Brocoli. 

2. Green Cape^ or Autumnal Brocoli. 
â. Grange*s early Cauliflower Brocoli. 
4. Green, Close-headed Winter Brocoli, 
â. Early Purple Brocoli. 

6. Early White Brocoli. 

7. Dwaîf Brown, Close-headed BrocolL 

8. Tall, large-headed Purple Brocoli. 

9. Cream-coloured or Portsmouth Brocoli. 
] 0. Sulphur Coloured Brocoli. 

11. Spring White, or Cauliflower Brocoli. 
\2. Late Dwarf, close headed Purple Brocoli. 
13. Latest Green, Siberian, or Spanish BrocoH. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

Brocoli is propagated by seed, as ail of the kinds 
are not generally at command, the foUowing times 
and yarieties are specified as being those employed in 



• Tnius. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 116. 
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gênerai practîce, and by which a supply nearly 
unfailing is accomplished. A first sowmg may be 
made under a frame at the close of January^ and a 
second at the end of February^ or early in Marché 
on an eastem wall-border^ of the purple cape and 
early cauliflower varities^ for production at the close 
of summer and during autumn j the seedlings from 
thèse Bowings, are respecti^ely fit for pricking out, 
if that practice is foUowed, in March and early April, 
and for final planting at the close of the latter month 
and May. In April^ another crop of the same 
varieties may be sown, for pricking out in May, 
and planting in June^ to produce at the close of 
autumn and in early winter. During middle of May, 
a fourth and larger crop than any of the preceding, 
of the early purple and white varieties to be pricked 
out in June and planted in July ; and finally, the 
last open ground crop, may be sown in June, to be 
pricked out in the succeding month, and planted in 
August and September ; the plants wUl follow from 
the others in succession througliout winter and spring. 
In a frame, however, they may be sown like the 
caulifiower in the last days of August to remain 
until the foUowing March, to be then planted out for 
production in early summer ; by thèse répétitions, 
which, if for a family should be small, an almost 
continued supply is afforded; but in gênerai for 
domestic use, especially if the establishment is small, 
three sowings of moderate extent will be suffîcient, 
the first in the second week of April, the second in 
the third week in May, and the third in the middle 
of August in a frame. Ëach yariety should be sown 
separately ; and the so^ving performed thin, the beds 
not more than three or four feet wide for the oon- 
venience of weeding, which must be performed as 
often as weeds appear, as they are very inimical to the 
growth of this y^etable. The seeid must not be 
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biiried more than half an inch; and the beds be 
netted over to keep away the hMa, which, esfpecially 
in showery weather^ are very destmctivje. 

PRICKINO OUT. 

The fitness of the plants for prîeking ont is inti- 
mated by their haying five or six leaves^ rather more 
than an inch in breadth ; they are set four or five 
inches apart each way, and water given every night 
until they hâve taken root They must hâve four 
or ûve weeks' growth before they are again moved ; 
or not until they hâve leaves nearly three inches in 
breadth. 

PLANTIN6. 

When planted ont, they must be set on an average 
two feet asunder each way ; in summer a little wider, 
in winter rather doser. Water to be given at the 
time of planting, and occasionally afterwards until 
they are established ; during the droughts of summer 
it may be given plentifully with the greatest advan- 
tage. They must be hoed between frequently^ and 
the mould drawn up about their stems. To force 
forward the winter standing varieties, it is a sucoessful 
practioe to take them up in November, and after 
trimming off the outer leaves to lay them on their 
sides in a sloping position, in a bank or terraoe of 
light earth, so much space being left between every 
two plants that their heads do not corne in contact 

PROTECTION IN WINTER. 

To continue the supply uninterrupted even in the 
mid-wlnter of the severest years, Mr. Maher recom- 
mends that when the crop sown about the third week 
in May bas been planted ont, the weaker plants 
which remain should be left eight or ten days to ac- 
quire stroigth, and tiben planted in pots (sixteens). 
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filled with very rich compost; to be ahaded^ and 
watered until struck. Thèse are to be plunged in 
the ground at similar distances as the main crops, 
and about three inches below the surface^ so as to 
form a cup for retaining water round each: thèse 
cups are filled up by the necessary earthings, which 
must be pressed firmly down to prèvent the wind 
loosening them. A few of the plants generally 
flower early ; and, to guard against the first firosts, 
must hlive the leaves broken over them: but on the 
approach of settled frost in December or January^ 
the pots must be taken up and removed into aframe, 
shed, or any place of shelter from the extrême severity 
of the weather ; but to bave air when mil^ *• 

To those crops which bave to withstand the winter 
in the open, sait is beneficially applied, as it préserves 
them from being frosted in the neck : this applica- 
tion préserves thêir roots from being worm-eaten; 
whicn may also be efiècted^ Mr. Mackay of Errol 
House,N.B.informs us, by pouring soapsuds between 
the rows, which application is also very bénéficiai to 
the plants*. 

To préserve the winter standing crops from destruc- 
tion by severe weather, it is also a practice, early in 
November, to take them up, injunng the roots as 
Uttle as possible, and to lay them in a sloping direc- 
tion in the soil, with their heads to the north. A 
modification of this plan, adoptedby thedistinguished 
Président of the Horticultural Society, is however 
much préférable, as it obviâtes the defect of few 
roots being produced, and consequently diminutive 
heads. A small trench is made in the first week 
of September, at the N. end of each row, in whic^ 
the adjoining plant is laid so low, that the centre of 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 118. 
■j- Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. i. p. 27ô. 
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it8 stems at the top is put level with the surface of 
the grouud^ the root being scarcely disturbed ; it is 
then immediately watered^ and its roots covered with 
more mould. Tbus every plant is in succession 
treated ; and by the h^nning of November^ it is 
scarcely perceptible that mey hâve been thus treated^ 
though it certainly checks their growth. Before the 
arrivai of snow> a small hillock must be raised round 
each plant^ to support its leaves and prevent their 
being broken*. If snow accompanies severe frost, 
advantage should be taken of it, and the plants be 
heaped over with it^ which will afibrd them an 
efifectoal protection. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, such plants of each 
variety must be selected in March or April as most 
perfecdy agrée with their peculiar characterîstics, and 
are not particularly forward in adyancing for seed. 
As the stems run up, some gardeners recommend the 
leaves to be taken away, but this must be injurions. 
Mr. Wood of Queensferry, N.B. is particularly careful 
that no foliage appears on the surface of the flower ; 
he always lifts bis plants, and plants them in another 
bed, watering abundandy; as this, from his long 
expérience he finds, prevents their degenerating, or 
produdng provd seed, and when the head begins to 
open, he cuts out its centre, and leaves only four or 
five of the outside shoots for bearing. The sulphur 
coloured he always finds it the most difficult to 
obtain seed from f. As the branches spread, four or 
six stakes should be placed at equal distances round 
each plant, and hooped round with string to support 
them and prevent their breaking. When the pods 

•* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 304. 
t Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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b^n to fonn^ water should be given repeatedly, and 
occasionally some thrown over the whole plant, which 
tends to prevent mildew. Before the pods begin to 
change colour, those from the extremity of every 
shoot must be taken away, as thèse yield seed whicn 
produce plants very apt to run to seed without heading, 
and by an eariy removal theothers aiebenefited. The 
brancnes ought to be gathered as soon as the pods 
upon them ripen. Varieties must never be planted 
near each other, or they will reciprocally be contami- 
nated. The seed ripens in August or September ; 
and it is often recommended to préserve it in the pod 
until \vanted ; but the gênerai practice is to beat it 
out, and store it as soon as perfectly dry. 

The plants raised inframes, are managed as directed 
for cauliflowers in the same situation. 



BRASSICA RAPA— TURNIP. 



DESCRIPTION. 

This root was in considérable estimation with the 
Romans ; Cato is the first writer amongst them that 
mentions it : " sow it," he says, '' after an autumnal 
shower, in a place that is well manured, or in a rich 
soU." 

VARIETIES. 

There are numerous varieties. 

For the first sowings, 
1 Ëarly white Dutch. 
â Ëarly stone. 
For the spring sowings, 
3 Common round white. 
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4 Large round white. 

5 Large green-topped. 

6 Large red-topped. 

7. Yeflow Dutch. 

8. Tankard. 

9. French. 

10. Small round French. 

11. Swedish. 

12. Moecow^ or Narva. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, tlie sowing of which may 
commence at tbe end of February^ a small portion on 
a warm border^ and some in a moderate notbed, of 
tbe two first yarieties mentioned ; thèse will be fit 
for use during April. The sowing on a border to be 
repeated in the beginning of March, and as the former 
wul soon run to seed at its conclusion, thèse will 
produce throughout May. Thèse sowings are to be 
repeated in small proportions at montmy intervals, 
until the beginning of July, when the main crop for 
the supply of the winter may be Inserted ; and finally 
small crops, at the commencement of August, and 
September, for spring. 

MODE. 

The seed is to be inserted broadcast, regularly^ and 
very thin, an ounce being sufficient for iive or more 
square rods (151 sq. yards), and to enable this to be 
distributed regularly, it is a good practice to mix it 
wéU with sand before sowing. Each sowing should, 
if possible, be performed in showery weather, if 
otherwise, it must be moderately watered at the time 
of insertion, and three times a week afterwards : if 
the water is put on in too great a quantity at a time, 
it is apt to wash the seed to the surface: it must be 
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trod in, before the ground is raked ; if drilled, it must 
be done so an inch deep, and twelve inches asunder. 

TBINNING. 

The plants are fit for thinning when they hâve 
four or five leaves about two inches in breadtn. The 
early crops may at once be thinned to eight inches 
apart ; but the plants of main ones, which must 
finally stand at least twelve asunder from eacb other, 
being benefited by two or three hoeings, may at first 
be only set out to about six, and then thinned when 
grown to a moderate s^viceable size, by removing 
every other one. Weeds are more than ordinarily 
injurions to this crop, causing them to spindle into 
large luxuriant tops" and small bulbs; this injury is 
likewise efiècted by allowing the plants to grow too 
close. Water must be given frequently and plenti- 
fuUy, as on a regular supply of moisture dépends in 
a great measure their goodness. 

In November or December, before the setting in 
of frost, some of the bulbs must be taken up, and 
the tops and roots being removed, preserved under 
shelter in sand. 

The young tops are much in request, during 
spring; they must be gathered when very young, 
otherwise they are strong flavoured and bitterish. 

TO OBTAIN BEED. 

For the growth of seed, some of the most perfect 
roots of those which will withstand the winter may 
remain where grown ; or they may be transplanted 
in November or February if necessary, whicn some 
gardeners indeed consider the only way to obtain 
good seed. Of the two earliest varieties, sown on a 
border early in March, some of the bulbs being 
allowed to remain wiU produce seed the same 
autumu. The plants must at least stand two feet 
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apart each way. They must be carefiiUy fireed of 
weeds ; and especial care taken to keep away birds, 
as they are particularly voracious of the seed of this 
and of ail other species of brassica. When ripe, in 
July or August, tne stalks are eut, and, when per- 
fecUy dry, beaten out and stored. No two varieties 
must be allowed to grow U^ether. 



BRASSICA OLERACEA, NAPO-BRASSICA. 

Tumip Cabbage, and Tumip-rooted Cabbage. 

Thèse species of brassica are but little cultivated, 
and at most a very small quantity of each is in 
request. The bulbs, for which they are cultivated, 
must bave their thick outer skin removed, and in 
other respects treated as tumips in preparing them 
for use. 

VARIETIES. 

Of the tumip cabbage, which is so named on 
account of the round fleshy protubérance that is 
formed at the upper end of the stem, there are four 
varieties. 

1. White Turnip Cabbage. 

2. Purple Turnip Cabbage. 

3. Fringed Tumip Cabbage. 

4. Dwan Early Turnip Cabbage. 

Of the tumip-rooted cabbage, which is distin- 
guished from the above by its root having the protu- 
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berance near the origin of the stem^ there are two 
varieties^ the white and the red *. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

They are propagated by seed^ which may be sown 
broadcast or in drills at monthly intervais in small 
quantities, from the commencement of April mitil 
the end of June. 

PLANTINO. 

The best mode is to sow thin, in drills two feet 
and a half apart, and allow the plants to remain 
where sown, tne plants being thinned to a similar 
distance apart; or, if sown broadcast, to allow them 
to remain in the seed-bed until of sufficient size tobe 
removed into rows at similar distances for produc- 
tion, rather than, as is the practice of some gardeners^ 
to transplant them^ when an inch or two in height, 
into a shady border in rows three inches apart each 
way, to be thence removed as above stated. 

Water must be given every night after a removal 
until the plants are again established ; and afterwards 
in dry weather occasionally, as may appear necessary. 

Earth may be drawn up to the stem of the tumip 
cabbage as to other species of brassica; but the bulb 
of die tumip-rooted must not be covered with the 
mould. 

For directions to obtain seed, &c., vide Brocoli, 
Tumip, &c. 



BRASSICA NAPUS.— RAPE OR COLE SEED. 

It is propagated by seed, and, like mustard, and 
other small salading, may be sown at any period of 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., voL t. p. 18 — 24. 
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the year^ when in request ; being allowed a separate 
bed. It is cultivated as mustard, which see. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants of a sowing 
which has been made about the middle of July^ must 
be thinned to about eighteen inches apart ; they will 
survive the winter> and flower in the May and June 
of the next year. The seed, which is produced in 
great abundance^ ripens in July and August. It must 
be eut as it does so, and laid upon cloths to dry, as it 
is very apt to shed. 



EDIBLE-ROOTED RAPE. 

This name may be applied to a variety of the râpe 
mentioned by Mr. Dickson^ one of the vice-présidents 
of the Horticultural Society. Its root is white, and 
carrot-shaped, about the size of the middle-finger. It 
is much more délicate in âavour than the tumip, like 
which root it is cooked, only that it is not jaee\&à, but 
scraped, its skin being remarkably thin. It has been 
cultivated for a great length of years on the Con- 
tinent, and for about thirty years in this country, but 
only by one person, as far as Mr. Dickson is aware. 

TIME OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which, for the main crop^ 
may be sown from the middle of July to the end of 
August, or even later : thèse will supply the table 
unâ April ; and, if wanted throughout the year, a 
little may be sown in the latter end of Octolîer, the 
plants from which will be fit for use, if they succeed. 
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during April and May : the last crop to be inserted 
from the middle of Jaooary to middle of February^ 
which will corne in at the end of May, and during 
June. On a north border, and if the soil is sandy 
and moist, it is possible to hâve them sweet and tender 
during the whole summer, to effect which the aeed 
must be sown at the dose of March and May. 

CULTIVATION. 

• 

They require the sanie modes of cultiTation and 
treatment as turnips. In dry weather the beds must 
be watered regularly, until tne plants hâve got three 
or four leaves. 

SOIL. 

One great advantage attending the cultivation of 
this vegetable is, that it requîres no manure. Any 
soil that is poor and light, especially if sandy, is suit- 
able to it. In rich manured earth, it grows much 
larger, but not so sweet and good. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the growth of seeds Mr. Dickson recommends, 
in February or March, some of the finest roots to be 
transplanta to two feet asnnder ; but it would, per- 
haps, be a better practice to leave them where grown. 
The ground is to be hoed repeatedly, and kept dear 
of weeds. The seed must be eut as soon as ripe, and 
treated as directed for turnips, &c.* 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., yoI. i. pp. 36—39. 
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CALENDULA. 

The dimnuHve qf Caltha, the former name of the 
Marigold, a ciuatbi forma, hecatise, when slightly 
expandedy theflowers resemble a basket, 

CALENDULA OFFICINALIS— MARIGOLD. 

YARIETIB8. 

There are aeveral yarieties. 

1. Single. 

S. Common double. 

3. Largest very double. 

4. Double lemon-coloured. 

5. Great Childing. 

6. Small Childing. 

The BÎngle-âowered, and those which hâve the 
darkest orange colour, are most esteemeil, as possess- 
ing the most flavour. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil most suited to them is one that is light, 
dry^ and poor. In lich ground they grow larger and 
more luxuriant, but lose much of their flavour and 
médicinal quality. The situatiou cannot be too open 
andexposed. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWIKG. 

It is raised firom seed, which may be sown from 
tbe dose of Fébruary until June ; or it may be per- 
formed in autumn, during September. If left to 
themselves, they wiU never fail to muldply innume- 
roosly, firom the self-sown seed. They are usually 
■own faîroadcast, and raked in, or in driUs, ten inches 
apart; the plants are best left where raised, being 
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thinned to ten or twelve inches asiuider ; bat when the 
seedlingB are two or three inches in height^ they may 
be remoYod into rows at similar distances as above. 
Water must be given moderatdj every other day, 
iintil establisbed. 

OATHEBINO. 

The flowers, which the spring-raised plants will 
produoe in the June of the same year^ but those of 
autamn not until that of the following one, will be 
fit to gather for keeping in July, when they are fully 
expanded, as well as for use when required. Before 
storing, they must be dried perfectly, otherwise they 
become mouldy and decay. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed^ plants of each variety 
must be grown as far distant from each other as may 
be. The two Childing, and the Largest double Mari- 
^olds, are especially liable to degenerate^ if the seed 
is not caremlly taken from the largest and most 
double flowers. 



CAMPANULA. 



The diminiUive of campana, a Unie bell, from the 

thape of the Corolla. 

CAMPANULA RAPUNCULUS.— RAMPION. 

80IL AND WWOATIOV, 

The soil ougbt tobe moderatély moist^ but it must 
not be too tenadous. A shady border of rich and 
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moderately stiff earth is considered by Mr. Dickson, 
one of the vice-présidents of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, to be most favourable ; the mould being made 
as fine as possible*. If it is doddy, or subject to 
bind and crack in hot weather, the plants will refuse 
to thrive. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is propagated by seed, whîch may be sown 
during March, April, and May; the plants from 
sowings in the two first months soon, however, run 
up to seed. The insertions may be performed either 
in drills six inches apart, or broadcast ; in either mode 
the seed to be buried half ao inch deep, effectîng it 
in the latter by sifting mould over it; for, as Mr. 
Dickson observes, if me seed is raked in, from its 
mînutenesSy^it is apt to be buried too deep. The 
plants are to remain where sown ; though in case of 
any deficiency, those which are taken away in thin- 
ning the crops, may be transplanted successfully, if 
it is performed with the précautions directed by the 
abovementioned horticulturist, namely, to remove 
them to a border similar to the seed bed, and to insert 
the roots perpendicular, and without pressing the 
mould too close about themf. The best time for 
performing the removal is of an evening. 

They are fit for thinning when of six or eight 
weeks' growth, or what is a more positive indication, 
when about two inches in height; they must be set 
Et a distance of six inches apaoi;, being hoed at the 
time, and the same opération repeated two or three 
times, which, if performed in dry weather, wiU keep 
them free from weeds until used. 

The plants of the sowings during the two first 

- 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. Ui. p. 20. 
+ Ibid. 
K 2 
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mentioned months will be fit for use at the dose of 
August;, or early in September, and continue through- 
out the autumn. Those of the last one will continue 
good throughout the vinter, and until the following 
Àpril. The soil^ throughout their growth^ must be 
kept moist, effecting it in dry weather by giving 
fréquent but moderate waterings through the fine 
rose of a watering pot. 

The root, for which it is cultivated, either to be 
sliced, together with its leaves» in salads, or eaten as 
the radisn^ as well as to be boiJed like asparagus, is 
inost palatable when drawn young, and eaten fresh 
from the ground. 

TO OBTAIN SEBD. 

For the production of seed, a few of the winter 
standing plants are left unmoved. Thèse shoot up in 
the spring, flowering in July and Auguste and ripeu- 
ing abundance of seed in early autumn. Nothing 
more is necessary than to gather it before it begins 
to scatter, and to lay it on a cloth to become perfectly 
dry, befure thrashing. 



CAPSICUM. 



Supposed either from Kd^sot^ mordeo, to bite ; or from 

capsa, a chesi. 

CAPSICUM ANNUUM.— CAPSICUM. 

VABIETIËS. 

Of this there are five variedes. 

1. Long-podded. 

2. Heart-shaped. 

3. Short-podded. 

4. Angular-podded. 

$. Round sLort-podded. 
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CAPSICUM CERASIFORME.-CAPSICUM. 

Of this there are three varieties. 

1. Cherry-shaped. 

S. Bell-shaped, or Ox-heart. 

3, Yellow-podded. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited for them is a rich, moist, 
inouldy loam, rather indining to lîghtness ihaxï tena> 
dty. They must hâve the shelter of a reed fence or 
wul, but folly open on the southward to the sun, 
consequently they are generally placed within the 
enclofiure erected for the hotbed department. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

They are propagated by seed^ which must be sown 
towards the end of March, or beginning of April, in 
a hotbed of moderate size, with the shelter of a frame, 
but in default of a stoVe, hotbed> or frame, they may 
be raised under hand-glasses on a warm border ; the 
sowing, however, being deferred until se^tled warm 
weather in May. The seed must be covered a quarter 
bf an inch deep with mould. When the plants hâve 
attained six leaves, in about a month after sowing^ 
they must be thinned to four inches apart, and thoF.e 
removed planted also in a moderate hotbed at a 
similar distance, being shaded from the meridian 
sun, and moderately watered until they hâve taken 
root. During the whole of their continuance beneath 
a frame, air must be admitted as freely as is possibly 
allowable, to prevent their being drawn and weaken- 
ed; and as May advances, ^ey must be accustomed 
graduaily to an uncovered situation, by lengthened 
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absence of the glasses daring the day, and by dearees 
leaying them open of an evening; this prépares mem 
for tbeir final removal, at the close of tnat month, or 
early in June. Tbose raised in a border beneath 
hand-glasses^ must also be thinned as directed above, 
and those removed planted in a similar situation, or, 
in default of hand-glasses, beneath a paper firame 
or matting. The same may be adopted for the 
plants from the hotbeds, if ail other conveniences are 
wanting. 

When planted out finally, they are to be set two 
feet asunder; screened from the sun, and watered 
every other evening until they bave taken root. 
The watering may be continued occasionally in dry 
weather, throughout their growth, which greatly 
improves their yigour, and the fineness of the fruit. 

They flower during July or b^nniog of Auguste 
and the pods are ready to be gathered for pickling at 
the close of this last month, or early in September, 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a plant bearing some 
of the forwardest and finest fruit, of eaeh yariety, and 
grown as far apart as may be^ must be preserved, lliat 
it may be ripe before the frosts commence, the first 
of which usually kills the plants. VRien completely 
ripe, the pods are eut and hung up in the sun, or 
in a warm room, until completely dry, in which state 
they are kept until the seed is wanted for sowing. 



CARUM. 

CARUM CARUI.-CARRAWAY. 

It is now chiefly cultivated for its seeds, which are 
used in confectionary and médicinal préparations; 
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biit it8 root was formerly mueh esteemed when Ixnled, 
and it is not easy to account for it falling into 
disuse. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It delîghts in a deep, rich, moist loam. The ground 
for this, as well asother dçep-rooting plants^ îs advan- 
tageonsly dog two spades deep*. An open situation 
is most suitable to it; but in extensive orchards, 
where the trees are far apart^ it may be grown with 
success. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown in 
March or Apnl^ either broadcast and raked in^ or in 
driUs six inches apart; in either case being performed 
thin, and buried about half an inch deep. When well 
distingaîshable, the plants nrnst be thinned to six 
inches apart, and carefully hoed. The hoeing must 
be several times repeated in the early stages* of thdr 
growth, to extirpate the weeds which at a later period 
cannot be conveniently got at The plants flower in 
Jane, and ripen their seed at the dose of summer. 



CICHORIUM. 



Pliny informs us that this name was derived by the 
Greeksjrom the Egyptians, 

CICHORIUM ENDIVIA.-ENDIVE. 

VABIETIB8. 

There are three varieties. The Green- curled, which 
is the only one cultivated for the main crops, as it 

* See Beta, p. 95. 
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best endures wet and cold ; the White«curled, chiefly 
grown for summer and autumn: the Broad-leaved 
or Batavian^ is preferred for soups and stews, but is 
seldom used for salads. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Endive doiights in a light^ dry, but rich soil, dug 
deep, as well for the free admission of its tap root, as 
to serve as a drain for any superabundant moisture ; 
this should be especially attended to for the winter 
standing crops ; for which, likewîse, if the soil or sub- 
strata is retentive, it is best to form an artifîcial bed 
by laying a foot in depth of mould on a bed of brick- 
bats, stones, &c., as excessive moisture, in conjunc- 
tion with excessive cold, is in gênerai fatal to this 
plant. The situation should be open, and free from 
the influence of trees. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seëd, which for a first crop may 
be sown about the end of April, to be repeated in 
May, but only in small portions, as those which are 
raised before June soon advance to seed. Towards 
the middle of this month, the first main crop may be 
inserted ; to be continued in the course of July, and 
lastly early in August; and in this month the main 
plantation is made. The seed is sown broadcast, thin, 
and raked in about half an inch below the surface. 
The plants speedily make their appearance; when an 
inch in heignt, they should be thinned to three or 
four inches apart : those taken away are too small to 
be of any service if pricked out The bed must be 
kept dear of weeds from the first appearance of the 
plants, until they are removed; to promote their 
arrivai at a fit size for performing mis opération, 
water should be given occasionally in dry weather. 
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When the larger seedlings hâve been transplanted^thc 
smaller ones which remain may be cleared of weeds, 
and hâve a sentie watering; by which treatment, 
in twelve or roorteen days^ they will hâve attained a 
suffident size to afford a second saccessional crop; 
and by a répétition of this management, in gênerai, 
a third. The plants are generally fit for transplanting 
when of a month's growth in the seed bed; but a 
more certain criterion is, that when of five or six 
inches height» they are of the most favourable size. 

PLAMTINO. 

They must be set in rows twelve or fifteen inches a- 
part each way; the Batavian requires the greatest space. 
Some gardeners recommend them to be set in trenches 
or driUs^ three or four inches deep ; this mode is not 
detrimental in summer and dry weather; but in 
winter^ when every précaution is to be adopted for 
the prévention of decay, it is always injurions.— 
Water must be given moderately every evening, until 
the plants are established, after which it is not at ail 
requisite, except in excessive and protracted drought. 
If the plants are of a larger growth than is specified 
above, it is an advantageous practice to eut off the 
tips of the leaves before planting, as this checks them, 
and prevents, in a great measure, their prématuré 
advance to seed. Those which are left in the seed- 
bed, if the soil is at ail favourable, in gênerai attain a 
finer growth than those that hâve been moved. In 
November some plants that hâve attained nearly their 
full size, may be removed to the south side of a slop- 
ing bank of dry light earth^raised one or two feet 
bdoind, to be protected by frames, mats, or thick 
coverings of litter, during severe and very wet wea- 
ther; but to be carefully uncovered during mild dry 
days. The plants, in this instance, are not required 
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to be farther apart than six or eight incbes. This 
plan may be foUowed in open days during December 
and January, by wbich means a constant supply may 
be obtained. Instead of being planted in the above 
nianner on a terrace, it is sometimes practised to take 
the plants on a dry day, and the leaves being tied 
together, to lay them horizontaUy in the earth^ down 
to the tip of the leaves ; this accélérâtes the blanching, 
but otherwise is far more subject to failure. 

As the number necessary for a family is but small, 
but few should be planted at a time. 

BLANCHINO. 

About three months elapse between the time of sow- 
ing and the fitness of the plants for blanching. This 
opération, if conducted properly, will be completed in 
from ten to fourteen days in suromer, or in three 
or four weeks in winter. In hot weather the blanch- 
ing is completed in half the time that is required, if 
the season is oold. To blanch the plants, it is the 
most common practice to tie their leaves together; to 
place tiles or pièces of board upon them ; or to cover 
them with garden pots; whilst some recommend their 
leaves to be tied together, and then to be <!overed up 
to their tips with mould, making it rise to an apex, 
80 as to throw off excessive rains. AU thèse methods 
succeed in dr^ seasons, but in wet ones the plants 
treated according to any of the plans are very apt to 
decay. The one which succeeds best in ail seasons 
is to fold the leaves round the heart as much as 
possible in their natural position^ and being tied 
together with a shred of bass mat, covered up en- 
tirely with coal ashes in the form of a cône, the 
surface being rendered firm and smooth with the 
troweL Sand will do; but ashes are equally unre- 
tentive of moisture, whilst they are mudi superior in 
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abfiorbing heat, which is so bénéficiai in the hastening 
of the process. If the simple mode of drawing the 
leaves together is adopted to effect this etiolatîon, they 
roust be tied very close, and in a week after the first 
tying, a second ligature must be passed round the 
middle of the plant, to prevent the heart leaves faurst- 
ing out A dry aftemoon, when the plants are entirely 
free from moisture, should be sélected, whichever 
mode is adopted for this oonduding opération. 

TO OBTAIN 8EBD. 

For the production of seed the finest and soundest 
plants should be selected, of the last plantation ; and 
which most a^ee with the characteristics of the re- 
spective varieties. For a small family, three or four 
plants of each variety will produce sumcient Thèse 
should be taken in March and planted beneath a south 
fence, about a foot from it, and 18 inches apart. As 
the flower stems advance, they should be fastened to 
stakes, or if they are plaœd beneath palings, the sup- 
porting string can be nailed to them. They must ne 
kept dear of weeds. In July die seed will begin to 
ripen ; and hère it must be observed, that each latéral 
branch is to be gathered, as the seed upon it ripens, 
for if none are gathered until the woole plant is 
changing colour, the first ripened and best seed will 
hâve scattered and be lost, so wide is the différence 
of time between the several branches of the same 
plant ripening their seed. £ach branch must belaid, 
as it is eut, upon a doth in the sun, and when per- 
fectly dry, the seed beaten out, cleansed, and stored. 
Endive seed will v^etate after being kept five or six 



years* 



L*Quintin*8 Comp. Gard., vol. ii. p. 309. 
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CICHORIUM INTYBUS.-SUCCORV, 
CHICORY, OR WILD ENDIVE. 

Althouoh thls hardy perennial plant is much used 
on the Continent in salads, yet it lias never been 
employed to any extent for tnat purpose in Britain. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Like Endive, for the main crops it requires a rich 
light soil^ and for the earlier sowings a moiater one» 
in every instance having an open situation allotted 
to it 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is propagated by seed, which must be sown 
annually ; for (uthough it is a perennial^ yet after being 
eut from two or three times, the radical leaves beoome 
bitter, and worthless. Mr. Oldaker sa^s, it should 
be sown at the end of June, or early m July ; but 
L'Quintinyes recommends it to be performed in the 
beginning of March ; and it may be, doubtless, per- 
formed for successional crops, between the two penods 
mentioned by the above writers, in the same manner 
as endive, and also like that salad herb in small por- 
tions at a time, the earliest sowings being very liaUe 
to run to seed. Itis sown broadcast, moderately thick, 
in the same manner as endive, the directions for 
cultivating which are equally applicable in every other 
particular. 

CUIiTIVATION. 

Wben the plants begin to cover the ground, they 
are thinned to nine incnes apart; and those removed 
planted out at simUar distances. They require to be 
kept very dear of weeds; and if the leaves grow very 
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luxuriant, and shade the roots much^ they must be 
eut off within an inch of the ground. Those grown 
from sowings antécédent to June> when of nearly 
full growth^ which they arrive at in about four months 
from the insertion of the seed^ must hâve ail their 
leaves trimmed away, so as not to injure their hearts^ 
and then covered over thick with sand, ashes, or long 
litter. By this treatment, those fresh leaves which 
are produced become etiolated and crisp, losing ail 
their bittemess. Those which arise from the sowings 
of June and July, must^ at the end of September^ or 
early in October, be raised, and planted very close, by 
the dibble, in pots or portable boxes^ having their 
leaves trimmed as before directed, and their roots 
shortened, previous to planting. Water must be 
given moderately in diy weather, until they are 
established^ and shelter if frosts occur by a light 
covering of litter. When well rooted they may be 
reraoved into the cellar, or other place^ where the 
light can be completely excluded from them, to blanch 
for use as wanted, which change will be effected in 
six or seven days. Succory will bear a température 
of 60", but thrives better in a rather lower one. 

If the roots are vigorous, they will bear cutting 
from two or three times^ after which they are 
unproductive. 

TO OBTAIN S££D. 

For the production of seed, a few plants must be 
left in the open ground of the June sowing; they 
bear the severity of winter without protection, and 
shoot up in the spring, running to seed about May*. 



* Tnuis. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 138. 
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COCHLEARIA. 

From the form of the leavea qf the Horse Radish, 
whick, îeing' rather holhw, resemble an old- 
Jhshwned spoon, cochlear. 



COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. — HORSE 

RADISH. 

SOII< AND SITUATION. 

The Horse Radish delights in a deep, mouldy^ 
rîch soil^ kept as much as possible in a moderate but 
regular degree of moistness ; hence the banks of a 
ditch, or orner place which bas a constant supply of 
water, is a most eligible situation for the beds, so that 
tbey do not lie so low as to bave it in excess. If the 
soil is poor, the roots never attain any considérable 
size ; and the same effect is produced if grown in a 
shady place^ or beneath the dnp of trees. 

MANURES. 

Should the ^ound require to be artifidally 
enridied^ Mr. J. Knight recommends leaf mould^ or 
other thoroughly decayed vegetable substance, to be 
dug in to the depth at which the sets are intended to 
be planted. If cow or horse-dun^ are from necessity 
employed^ it should be in a highly putrescent state*. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

Horse Radish flowers in June, but in this dimate, 
seldom perfects its seed ; consequently it is propagated 
by sets, which are provided by cutting the main root 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 209. 
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and offiets into lengths of two inches. The tops 
or crowns of the roots form the best; those taken 
from the centre never becoming so soon fit for use^ 
or of 80 fine a growth. If the latter is, however, una- 
voidahiv employed^ each set should hâve at least two 
eyes; n>r without one^ they refuse to v^etate at ail. 
Mr. J. Knight recommends, for the obtaining a 
supply of the crowns^ any inferior pièce of groand to 
be planted with sets^ six inches apart and six deep ; 
those will fumish from one to nve tops each^ and 
thèse may be collected for several successive years 
with little more trouble than keeping them dear of 
weeds. 

It may be pbinted from the dose of January until 
the same period in March ; but the best times are in 
October and Febniary; ihe first for dry soils, the 
latter season for moist ones. 

The sets must be inserted in rows dghteen inches 
apart each way. The ground should be trenched 
lietween two and three feet deep, the cuttings bdng 
placed along the bottom of the trench, and the moula 
tomed from the next one over them, or inserted to a 
similar depth by a long, blunt-pointed dibble. They 
should be placed in their natural position, which bas 
considérable influence over the forwardness of thdr 
growth. When the planting is completed, the surface 
uiould be raked level and kept clear of weeds, until 
the plants are of such size as to render it unnecessary. 
It is of great benefit if the mould lies as light as 
possible over the sets; therefore treading on the beds 
should be carefully avoided. They speedily take 
root, and send up long strai^t shoots, which make 
thdr appearance in May or June, or even earlier if 
they were planted in autumn. The only cultivation 
required is to keep them free of weeds, and, as the 
leaves decay in autumn, to bave them carefully 
removed ; the ground bdng also hoed and raked over 
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at the same season, which may be repeated in the 
foUowinç spring;, before they begin to y^etate; at 
which time 1!^. J. Knight likewise recomnienda 
eighteen inches depth of mould tx> be laid r^ularly 
and lighdy over the bed. In the sucoeeding autumn 
they merely require to be hoed as before, and may be 
taken up as wanted. By having three beds devoted 
to this root, one will always be lying faUow and 
improving, of which period likewise advantage should 
be taken to apply any requisite manure. If, when of 
advanced growth^ the plants throw ont suckers, ^ese 
should be carefiîlly remoyed during the suœmer as 
they appear. In September or October of the second 
year, as before stated, the roots may be taken up, and 
in November a suffident quantity should be raîaed to 
preserye in sand for winter supply. 

TAKINO UP. [ 

To take them up, a trench is dug along the outside 
row, down to the bottom of the upright roots, which 
by some persons, when the bed is contînued in one 
place, are eut off leyel to the original stool, and the 
earth from the next row is then tumed oyer them to 
the requisite depth, and so in rotation to the end of 
the plantation. By this mode a bed will continue in 
perfection for fiye or six years, after which a fresh 
plantation is usually necessary. But the best practioe 
is to take the crop up entirely, and to form a plimtation 
annually ; for it not only causes the roots to be finer, 
but also afibrds the opportunity of changing the site. 
If this mode is foUowed, care must be taken to raise 
eyery latéral root, for almost tlie smallest of them wiU 
y^etate if left in the ground*. 

• Trans. Hort Soc. Lond., toI. L p. 209. 
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COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS.— SCURVY 

GRASS. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It flourishes moet in a sandy moist soil, but will 
succeed in almost any other, especially if abounding 
in moisture. The situation must always be as open 
as possible. 

tike and hxodb of sowino. 

It is propagated by seed^ wbich should be sown as 
soon as it is ripe in July or June^ for if kept from 
the ground until the spring, they will entirely lose 
their végétative power^ or produce plants weak and 
unproductive. The sowing is performed in driUs 
eignt inches apart^.and half an inch deep. 

GVLTIVATION. 

As soon as the plants are perfectiy distinguishable, 
they must be thinned to eight inches asunder, and 
those removed may be transplanted to a bed at similar 
distances ; giving water at the time and frequently 
afterwards^ until fully established. They require no 
other attention than to be kept free from weeds. 

The leaves are fit to gather during the foUowing 
spring. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a few plants must be 
lefi ui^thered from in the spring. They will run 
up to m)wer about May^ and perfect their seed in the 
course of the two following months. 
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CORIANDRUM. 



Front Kopis, a bug. The fresh leaves when bruised, 
emitting an odour very similar to that qf this 
vermin. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM.— CORIANDER. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

It thriyes best in a moderatdy rich but sandy 
loam : excessive moisture is equally inimical to it, as 
the want of a regular supply. It must bave an open 
and ratber sheltered situation. 

TIME ANO MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ wbich^ if it is required 
early^ must be sown during February, in a warm 
border^ or moderate hotbed^ in either situation with 
the protection of a frame. This may be repeated at 
the close of March. Afterwards smatl crops may be 
successionally inserted every month in an open bed 
or border until September^ in which month, and 
October, if required for winter's supply, final crops 
must be-4aown under a frame, as in Yehruary. The 
summer sowings should always be of small extent, as 
theplants at that season are very apt to run. 

liie sowings are generally performed in driUs eight 
inches apart and half an inch deep; the plants to 
remain where sown. The only cultivation required 
is to thin them to four inches distance, and to bave 
them kept clear of weeds throughout their growth. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants of the 
early spring sowings must be left ungathered from at 
about eight inches apart each way ; tney will perfect 
their seed in early autumn, being in flower during 
June. 
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CRAMBE. 

Front KpofiSos, dry, because it fréquents shingly, 
dry shores ; or front KopofiSkij, on account of its 
being supposed io render the eyesight dint. 



CRAMBE MARITIMA.— SEA CALE, COLE, 

OR COLEWORT. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A LioHT, moderately rich soil, on a dry substratum, 
suits it best ; though in any dry soil it will succeed. 
A bed may be composed for it of one-half drift sand, 
one-third rich loam, and one-third small gravel road 
stuff or coal asbes : if the loam is poor, a little weU- 
rotted dung or decayed leaves b^g added. The 
soil must especially be deep, so that the roots can 
penetrate without being immersed in water, which 
invariably causes their decay. Mr. T. Barton, of 
Bothwell Castle, bas even found it succeed well on a 
pretty strong loam that had a loose bottom *. The 
depth should not be less than two and a half feet; and 
if not so naturally, worked to it by trenching. If at 
ail tenacious, this opportunity may be taken to mix 
with it drift or sea sand, so as to reduce it to a 
mouldy texture. If wet it must be drained, so that 
water never shall stand within three feet. of the 
surface. If poor, well putrified dung must be added; 
but decayed leaves are préférable t, and sea weed still 
more so. Thèse précautions must ail be particularly 
attended to, for upon the due richness and dryness of 
the soil not only dépends the luxuriance and délicate 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. ii. p. 100. 
-f- Trang. Hort, Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 1 7. 
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flavour of the plants^ but their very existence. 
Common salt^ as might be antîdpated, is found to be 
a very bénéficiai application^ either applied dry, at 
the dose of autumn^ in the proportion of twenty or 
thirty bushels per acre, or by occasional waterings 
with a solution, containing four or five ounces in the 
gallon, round every stoofduring the summer. As 
regards the situation, it cannot be too open and free 
from trees. 

TIME AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated both from seed and slips of the 
root: the first is by far the best mode, for although 
from slips it ma^ lie obtained with creater certainty, 

Îret the plants ansing from seed are the strongest and 
ongest lived; whilst the failure of seed, which is 
sometimes complained of, mostly arises ô*om its being 
old, buried too deep, or some other extraneous cause. 
The seed may be inserted from October to the 
commencement of April, but the best time for 
inserting it is during January or February. It is by 
much the best mode to leave the plants Where raisea, 
and with that intent, to guard against failure, inserting 
the seed in patches of six or twelve seeds, each six 
inches apart, and the patches two feet asunder. If, 
however, they «re intended for tramplanting, the 
seed may be sown in drills twelve inches asunder; 
in either case it must not be buried more than 
two inches bèlow the surface; and it is a good prac- 
tice, previous to inserting it, to bruise the outer 
ooat of the seed, without injuring its yegetating 
power, as by this treatment the germination is 
accelerated. The plants wiU in gênerai make their 
appearance in four or five months, neyer sooner than 
SIX weeks, but on the other hand, the seed will 
sometimes remain twelye months before it y^getates. 
The best time for increasing it by slips, is in 
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March. Rooted offsets may be detached from 
established plants; or their roots^ which hâve attained 
the thickness of the third finger^ be eut into lengths^ 
each having at least two eyes. To plant the o&ets 
requires no particular direction : — the cuttings must 
be inserted in an upright position two or three 
inches beneath the surface. It is best to plant two 
t<^ether^ to obviate the danger of failure, at two feet 
apart^ to remain. Some persons^ from a désire to save 
a year^ reconmiend yearling plants to be obtained and 
inserted in February or March; but as the shoots 
ought not to be eut for use the first season after plant- 
ing^ the object is not attained^ for seedlings may be 
eut from the second year. 

Whatever mode of propagation is adopted, the 
beds should be laid out ttiree feet wide> and a two-feet 
alley between every two, in préférence to the plan 
sometimes recommended, of planting three rows in 
beds seven feet wide, for in such the soil must be 
Consolidated by the feet during the necessary grades 
of cultivation. 

If the months of June and July prove dry, the 
beds should be plentifully watered. The seedlings 
require no other attention during the first summer, 
than to be kept free from weeds, and if they corne up 
too numerous, to be thinned to five or six in each 
patch. When their leaves ha^e decayed, and been 
cleared away about November, they must be earthed 
over an incn or two with dry mould from the alleys, 
and over ibis about six inehes depth of long litter be 
spread, and thus left to stand tne wiuter. In the 
following spring the litter is to be raked ofF, and 
a little of the most rotten dug into the alleys. When 
the plants hâve perfectly made their appearance, they 
must be thinned, leaving the strongest plant, or, as 
Mr. Maher recommends, the three strongest, at each 
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patch ; those reiHoved beîng transplanted at sîmilar 
distances if required ; but it must be remarked that 
those transplanted never attain so fine a growth, or 
are so long lived. In this second winter, the eartliing 
must be increased to five or six inches deep over the 
crowns, and the covering of litter performed as before. 
In the third spring, the litter being removed, and 
some dug into the alleys^ as before^ about an inch 
depth of drift sand or coal ashes must be spread 
regularly over the surface. The sprouts may now be 
bleached and eut for use, for if this is commenced 
earlier, the stools are rendered much less productive, 
and much shorter lived. In November, or as soon as 
the leaves are decayed, the beds being cleared of them, 
the coating of sand or ashes removed, and gently 
stirred witn the asparagus fork, they must be covered 
with a mixture of three parts earth from Ûie alleys, 
and one part of thoroughly decayed leaves, to the 
depth of three or four inches. The major part of 
this is to be removed in the following spring, the 
beds forked, and the covering of sand renewed, this 
routine of cultivation continuing during the existence 
of the beds. 

The above course is the one also pursued if the 
plants are raised from ofi^ets or cuttings, as it is by 
much the best practice not to commence cutting until 
they are two years old. 

BLANGHINO. 

Blanching, as before observed, may commence the 
second spring afler sowing. The most simple mode 
is that originally adopted, namely, to cover over each 
stool sand or ashes to the depth of about a foot; the 
shoots in their passage through it, being excluded from 
the light, are enectually bleached. Sir G, S. Mackenzie, 
Bart scatters dry clean straw loosely over the plants. 
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tb efifect the same purpose*; but this mode is 
troublesome, inasmucli as that the straw must be 
changed as often as it becomes wet and heayy. The 
same objection I should conceive is applicable to the 
plan of Mr. T. Barton, of Bothwell> though he does 
not give any directions for a renewai of the covering 
under sîmuar circumstances. He covers the bed 
entirely with the dry leaves as they are collected in 
autumn to a depth of from fiye to twelve inches, the 
first being the quantity allotted to the youngest, the 
latter to the oldest plants ; over the leaves a slight 
covering of long dung is laid^just sufficient to keep 
them from being scattered bj the winds. This cover- 
ing remains until the cutting ceases in the spring, 
wnen it is entirely reraoved and the bed dug over. 
The shoots raise the covering so as to indicate when 
they are in a fit state for cutting, and thus obviate the 
necessity of removing more of it than is immedi- 
ately over the plant; it is Ukewîse stated, that no 
unpleasant taste iscommunicated by the leavest. But 
pots are by much to be preferred to any of thèse 
coverings. Common flower-pots of large dimensions 
may be employed, care being taken to stop the hole 
at the bottom witb a pièce of tile and clay, so as to 
exclude every ray of light; but those suggested by 
Mr. Maher^ and represented in thè following page, 
are generall^ adopted. They are of earthenware, 
twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve 
high. Mr. Sabine improved upon them by making 
the top moveable, (No. 2,) which prevents tne trouble 
arising from the escape of the spreading shoots, or 
the entire removal of the dung at the time of 



* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 313. 
•f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 99. 
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forcing * . Frames of wicker are sometîmes employ ed» 
being covered with mats more perfectly to exciude 
the light. 





Prevîous to covering the stools with the pots^ &c. 
the manure laid on in the winter must be removed ; 
and the opération should commence at the close of 
February^ or at least a month before the shoota 
usually appear, as the shelter of the pots assists mate- 
rially m bringing them forward. In four or six weeks 
after covering the plants should be examined, and as 
soon as they appear three or four inches high, they 
may be eut ; for if none are taken until they attain a 
fuller srowth^ the crop comes in too much at once. 
In order to prolong the season of production, Mr. 
Barton recommends plants to be raised annuaUy^ so 
that every year a cuttmg may be had from a yearUng 
crop, which corne in much later, and consequently 
succeed in production the old established roots. The 
shoots should be eut whilst young and crisp, not 
exceeding five or six inches in height ; the section to 
be made just within the ground,|but not so as to 
injure the crown of the root. SUpping off the stalks 
is said to be much préférable to cutting. The plants 
may be gatheredfrom until the âower begîns to form, 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 18. 
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•when ail covering must be removed. If, whcai 
arrived at the state in wfaich brocoli is usually eut, it is 
employed as that yegetable, it will be found an excel- 
lent substitute*. Soine persons, however, recom- 
mend the same plant to be eut f rom only once ; if we 
wish to prolong the duration of our beds, which 
must be renewed as soon as the stools appear dedin- 
ing, and produce weakly shoots, this practice of 
course is préférable; so studious, indeed, are they to 
prevent overcutting, that it is recommended to bave 
such an extent of beds, that one-half raay be allowed 
alternately to layfallow, or to be eut from only every 
otheryearf. When the cutting ceases, ail covering 
must be removed, and the plants be allowed to grow 
at liberty. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For producing seed^ a stool, which bas not been eut 
from, or even covered at ail for blanching, must 
be allowed to run in spring. It flowers about June, 
and produces abundance of seed on every stem^ 
whicn ripens about the close of July, or early in 
August. 

FORCING. 

To force sea cale, some established plants, at the 
end of October or early in November, being trimmed 
as directed above at that season, and the bed 
oovered with a mixture of moderately sifted light 
earth, and sand or coal ashes, two or three incoes 
deep, each stool must be covered with a pot^ set 
down close^ to keep out the steam of the dung ; or^ 
as Sir G. Mackenzie observes, bricks or planks may 
be placed to the height of eight or ten inches on each 

* Curtis on the Crambe Maritima, new edit. p. 23. 
t Mena. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. i. p. 315. 
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àde of the row to be forced, and covered with cross 
spars, having a space of about an inch between them *. 
But àiis mode is by no means so eligible as the first. 
The dung employed must be wefi tempered and 
mixed for three iveeks before it is required, or for 
four^ if mingled with leaves, otherwise the beat is 
violent, but trandent When thus prepared, each pot 
is covered ten inches thick ail round, and eight incnes 
at the top. The beat must be constantly observed ; 
if it sinks below 50°, more bot dung must be applied ; 
if above 60°, some of the covering snould be removed. 
Unless the weather is very severe, it is seldom neces- 
sary to renew the beat by fresh linings; when the 
thermometer indicates the necessity, a part only of the 
exhausted should be taken away, and the remainder 
mixed with that newly applied. In three or four 
weeks from being first covered, the shoots will be fit 
for cutting, and they will continue to produce at 
intervais for two or three months, or until the natural 
crops oome in. To bave a succession, some should 
be covered with mulch, or litter that is little else 
than straw ; this, by sheltering the plants from cold, 
will cause them to be forwarder than the natural 
ground ones, thoi^h not so forward as those under 
the bot dung ; and by this means it may be had in 
perfection from Christmas to Whitsuntide. 

Mr. W. Gibbs, of Invemess, and Mr. Barton, 
before mentioned, reoommend it to be forced in a 
hot-bed, as asparagus. When the beat modérâtes, a 
little light mould being put on, three or four year old 
plants, which bave been raised with as litde injury as 
possible to the roots, are to be inserted close togetner, 
and covered with as much earth as is used for 
cucumbers. The glasses must be covered close with 
double matting to exclude the light, and additional 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 315. 
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povering afibrded during severe weather. Mr. Bar* 
ton, however, when the danger of overheating is past, 
removes the light, and puts on leaves to the depth of 
four or five inches, adding more as the heat déclines, 
until the frame is nearly full. Sea cale, thus forced, 
will he fit for cutting in ahout three weeks. Instead 
of frames and glasses, any construction of hoards and 
litter that will exdude the light, would undoubtedly 
answer as well*. This mode of forcing is greatly 
saperior to that of whelming hot dung overpots, &c. 
The saving, observes Mr. Barton, in labour and dung 
is obvions ; added to which, the difficulty in the old 
mode of keeping up a regularity of température is 
obviated. A common mdon frame will contain as 
many as are capable of being produced in two drills 
of twenty yards each, and with only one-third the 
quantity of dung. To keep up a regular succession 
until the natural ground crop arrives, the same gen- 
tleman observes, two three-light frames will be suf- 
ficient for a large family; tliefirst prepared aboutthe 
beginning of November^ and the second about the 
last week in December. Mr. A. Melross, of Ard- 
gowan, inserts the plants along the back of the flue 
in bis vinery; the pots being put over them, and 
the heat of the vinery r^ularly kept up, shoots may 
be eut in a fortnight. Twelve covers will supply a 
family, and a regular succession kept up until the 
open ground crop is in production, by taking away the 
roots as soon as eut from, and planting otherst. 

Mr. T. Baldwin, of Rs^ley, also recommends a 
plan, which in amanner is a combination of the 
other two, and œrtainly obviâtes an objection to the 
frame forcing; namely, the destruction of the plants, 
whilst at the same time it is nearly as economical 
in the consumption of dung. On each side of a 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. i.p. 389 ; vol. ii. p. 100. 
f Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc., vol. iii. p. 164. 
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three-foot bed^ a trench is to be dug two feet deep, 
the side of it next the bed being perpendicular, 
but the outer side sloping^ so as to msJce it eighteen 
înches wide at the bottom, but two and a half feet at 
the top. Thèse trenches being fiUed with fermenting 
dung, which of course may be renewed if ever found 
necessary, and frames put over the plants, the Ught 
is to be completely excluded by boards, matting, &c. 
The accompanying sketch represents a section of the 
construction *. 




Unlike the generality of vegetables, the shoots of 
forced sea cale are always more crisp and délicate 
than those produced naturally. Those plants will 
not do for forcing a second time which bave been 
forced in frames; consequently a small bed should 
be sown every year for this purpose, so that a succes- 
sion of plants may be annually had, they not being 
used until three years old. Sometimes a plant wiU 
send up a flower stalk ; this must be immediately eut 
away, it wiU then be as productive as the others. 
But those plants which are forced by whelmine dung 
over the pots, are not much detrimented ror the 
natural ground production of the succeeding year. 
When, therefore, they bave done producing^ ail 
covering must be removed, and the ground dressed. 
Mr. Nicol knew an instance of the same plants being 
forced for seven years, and producing as healthy 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 64. 
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ahoots as if only forced every second year * ; but to 
force the same plants but selaom is the best practice. 



CUCUMIS. 

From m»uêç or ^itvôç, Varro says^ ** Cucumeres dicun- 
iur a curvere, ttt curvimere dicti,'* . 



CUCUMIS SATIVUS.— CUCUMBER. 

The foUowing are tbe chief varieties;^ 

1 . Early short green prickly . 

2. £arly long green prickly. 

3. Most long green prickly. 

4. Early green cluster. 

5. White Dutch prickly. 

6. Long smooth green Turkey. 

7. Large smooth green Roman, 

8. Flanegan's. 

9. Russian. 

10. White Turkey. 

11. NepaL 

IS. Fluted. From Cliina. 

13. The Snake. 
The early short prickly is about four inches long^ 
and is often preferred for the iirst crop as being a 
very plentiful bearer, quick in coming into produc- 
tion^ and the hardiest of ail the varieties. The early 
long prickly is about seven inches long; it is as 
hardy^ abundantly bearing variety^ but not quick in 
ooming into production. It is generally grown for 
main crops. The longest prickly is about nine or 
ten inches in length — ^it is a nardy, good bearer. 
There is a white sub-variety. The early green 
cluster is a very early bearer. Its fruit is aoout six 

* Cortis oa the Crambe Maritoub new éd., p* 33. 
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inches long. It is chiefly characterised by its fruit 
growing in clusters. The whole plant grows com* 
pact^ and is well suited for hand-glass crops. The 
white Dutch prickly is about six inches long— it has 
an agreeable flayour^ though differing from most of 
the others. It cornes quickly into bearing. 

The other varieties are slow in coming into pro- 
duction^ and are chiefly remarkable for their great 
size. The Népal often weighs twelye pounds> being 
occasionally eight inches in diameter and seventeen 
in length. It is a native of Calcutta. The snake 
cucumber is yery small in diameter, but attains the 
length, it is said, of twelve or niiore feet. A friend 
tells me he has seen it more than half that size. 

It is to be presumed, before entering upon a détail 
of the necessary cultivation of this vegetable, that 
nearly ail the requisite management of thehotbed has 
been stated, when considering this source of artifidal 
beat ; I shsdl therefore confine my attention simply to 
the management of the plants. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A fresh loam, rather inclining to lightness than 
tenacity, as the top-spit of a pasture, is, perhaps, as 
fine a soil as can be employed for the cucumber. It 
will succeed in any open soil of the garden, for the 
hand-glass and natural ground crops. Some gar- 
deners, however, prefer a compound mould ; the one 
most generally approved, is composed of one-third 
top-spit earth, from a rich upland pasture, one-third 
vegetable mould, one-sixth well decomposed horse- 
dung, and one sixth drift or sea-sand. The situa- 
tion must be as open and asfree from the influence of 
trees as possible ; but for the open ground crops diat 
are in blossom at the very hottest time of the year, it is 
of great advantage to bave them situated so as to be 
shdtered from the sun during the meridian. ^ 
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TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ which may be sown for 
the earliest crops in Octobo*, November, and Decem- 
ber, and two or three times a month dariog Januarv 
and following months^ until the middle of May. Au 
thèse sowings should be plentiful, especially the ear- 
liest ones^ as failures are in thèse sowings most likely 
to occur! 

The hotbed for seedlings must be moderate^ and a 
single one or two-light frame will be quite suffîcient, 
if dedicated to their cultivation. The mould need not 
be more than fiye or six inches deep. The seed is best 
sown four together, in small pots^ and plunged in the 
earth of the bed; but whether hère or in the mould, 
it must not be buried more than half an inch deep. 
Two or three days afiter sowing, or when the sémi- 
nal leaves are half an inch in breadth, those in 
the mould of the bed must be pricked three together 
into small pots, quite down to their leayes in the 
earth, which should be brought to the température of 
the bed before this remoyal, by being set in it for a day 
or two preyiously; those seedlings that baye been 
raised in pots must likewise be thinned to three in 
each. Tney must remain plunged in the hotbed 
until their rou^h leayes haye acquired a breadth 
of two or three mches, when they are fit for ridging 
out finally. 

During this first stage of srowth, great care must 
be taken that air is admitted eyery day as freely as 
contingent circumstances will admit, as also at night, 
if the degree of beat and steam threatens to be too 
powerful. It must neyer be neglected to coyer 
me glasses at night, apportioning the coyering to the 
température of the air and bed. The beat should 
not exceed 70"" in the hottest day, or sink below 58^ 
during the coldest night. If the beat déclines, ooat- 
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ings of hot dung are to be applied in succesmon to 
the back^ front, and sides. As the mouM appeara 
dry, moderate waterings must be given, care bdng 
taken not to wet the leaves. The best time for apply* 
inç it is between ten and two of a mild day, the gtaÎBseB 
being closed for an hour or two after peiforming it. 
The température of the water must be between 65^ 
and 58°. The interior of the glass should be fre- 
qnently wiped, to présent the condensed steam drop- 
ping upon the plants^ which is verj injurious to 
them. If the bed attains a sndden violent beat, the 
necessary précautions to prevent the roots of the 
plants being injured or scalded must be adopted. 

It is a material advantage, if, previous to planting 
finally, the plants be tumed into pots a ûw sizes 
larger without at ail disturbing the roots, and plunsed 
into a hot-bed for a month longer; the same attention 
being paid them as before. 

The second stage of cultivation is planting them 
out into hot-beds for final production. The hot-bed 
for dieir réception must be of the largest size, as beinff 
required to afford a higher and longer contlnuea 
warmdi through the coldest periods of the year. 
When the mould is put on, it is at first to be spread 
only two or three inches deep, but under the centre of 
eacn light a hillock must bç constructed eight or ten 
inches deep and a foot in diameter. The moulding 
should be performed at least four or five days before 
planting, at which time the earth must be ezamined ; 
if it be of a white colour and caked, or as it is techni- 
cally termed bitmt, it must be renewed, for the plants 
will not thrive in it, and holes bored in the bed to giye 
vent to the steam. The mould of the hillocks bSng 
weU stirred, the plants must be tumed out of the pots 
without disturbing the bail of earth, and one con- 
taining three plants inserted in each. A little water, 
previcKwly heated to the lequisite température, must 
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be given, and the glasses kept perfectiy close until 
the next morning. Any plants not in pots must be 
moved by tbe trowel with as roucb earth pertaining 
to tbeir roots as possible. The shade of a mat is 
always requisite during the meridian of bright days^ 
until the plants are well established. They must be 
pressed gradually away from each other until at least 
eight inches apart; nothing can be more erroneous 
than to allow them to proceed with the stems nearly 
touching. When well taken root^ e^rth must bc 
added regularly over the bed until it is level with the 
tops of the mounds ; for if there is not a suffîcient 
depth of soil, the leaves will always droop during bot 
days, miless they are shaded, or more water given 
them than is proper. 

An important opération for the obtaining early 
fruits but by no means so neoessary for later crops^ is 
the first prunîng, or, as it is termed, stopping the 
plant, that is, nipping off the top of the first advancing 
runner, which is to be done as soon as the plant bas 
attained four rough leaves; this prevents its attaining 
a straggling growth, and compels it at once to émit 
laterals, which are the fruitful branches. When they 
begin to run, the shoots must be trained and pegged 
down at regular distances, which not only prevents 
their rubbing against the glass, but also becoming 
entangled with each other. Never more than two or 
three main branches should be left to each plant, ail 
others to be removed as they appear ; if more are 
left, it causes the whole to be weak, and entirely 
prevents the due exposure of the foliage to the sun. 
The greatest care is necessary in regulating the 
température; it must never be allowed to décline 
below 70° or rise above 80®. As it decreases, coatings 
of bot dung must be applied to the sides, and the 
covering increased. The température of tbe bed, as 

M 
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wdl as of the exterior air^ govems aiso the d^ree of 
freedom with which the air may be admitted. A 
eonstant rénovation is efiêcted by Dr. Hale's plan ; 
bat wbenever it is allowable, the glasses should be 
ndsed. The best time for doing so is from ten to 
three o'dock. 

It may be not misplaced to remark, that chîlly^ 
foggy days are even less propitions for admitting air^ 
than severe frosty ones; darîng such it is bât to 
keep the frames dose^ and to lessen the opening of 
the glasses in proportion as the air is cold or the 
beds declining, it never exceeding two inches under 
the most favourable drcumstanees. Water is usaally 
lequired two or three times a week; it must be 
warmed, as before mentîoned, nrevious to its apptica- 
tion. It is recommended by Mr. Mills, gardener to 
Mrs. Dare, of Ilford, Essex, instead of watering in 
the inside of the frame^ to do so plentifollv round 
the sides, whidi causes a steam to rise, ana afibrda 
a moisture much more génial to the plants than 
waterinff the mould *• 

The Tast stage of growth includes the blossoming 
and production of fruit. The training must be 
K^arly attended to, and ail superabundance of 
shoota and leaves especially kept away. If the 
plants which hare been once stopped haye extended 
their runners to three joints without showing fruit, 
tfaey must be again stopped. The imprégnation of 
tfae fruit now requires continued attention : as soon 
as a female blossom^ which is known by having fruit 
beneath the flower-cup, opens, or on the second 
moming at farthest, a fresh, full-expanded maie 
flower ia to be plucked with its footstalk pertaining 



* Tnnik Hort Soc. Lond., yoI. ixu p. 169. 
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to it^ and the petal or flower cup being remoTed, the 
remaining central part or anther applied to the stigma 
of the female, which is similarly situated, and the 
fecundating dust discharged by gently twirling it 
between the finger and thumb. If possible, a fresh 
maie blossom should be employed for every imprég- 
nation, and the opération performed in the early part 
of the day. An attention to this is only requisite to 
such plants as are in frames; those growu in the open 
air are always sufficiently impregnated by bées and 
other insects. If imprégnation does not take plac^ 
the fruit never swells to more than half its natural 
àze, nor perfects any seed, but generally drops 
immaturely. When the maie flowers appear m 
dusters, they may be thinned moderately, with 
heneût, but it is almost needless to deprecate the er« 
roneous practice sometimes recommended of plucking 
them on entirely. As the fruit advanees, tîles, sand, 
or other material, must beplaced beneath it, to pré- 
serve it from specking. Tne same précautions are 
necessary as regards the préservation of température, 
admission of air, &c., as in the second stage of the 
ffrowth of the plants. Towards the conclusion of the 
nrst production, it is a good practice to renew the beat 
by aading eighteen inches of fermenting dung ail 
round the bed, previous coatings being entirély 
removed, and to earth over it to the same depth as in 
the interior of the bed : this prevents the roots, when 
they bave extended themselves to the sides of the 
bed, being dried by exposure to the air and sun. As 
ihe spring advances, the glasses may be often taken 
off dimng mild days, or even to admit a light, 
temperate rain; in June or July, accordin^ to the 
geniality of the season, they may be removed finally, 
and even bcfore, the frames may be raised on bricks 
so as to aUow the runners to spread at will. 

m2 
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For a iniddling-sized family, from four to dght 
ligbts are sufficient to affbrd a constant supply, and 
for a larger one^ double those numbers. During 
mid-winter, ten or twelve weeks elapse between the 
time of sowing tbe seed and the fitness of the fruit 
for gathering ; but as the more temperate seasons of 
the year advance^ this period decreases gradually to 
eight and six. Between the time of imprégnation 
and their full growth, from fîfteen to twenty days 
usually elapse. Under favourable circumstnnces and 
management, the same vines will continue in pro- 
duction three or four months. 

HAND-GLA8S CROPS. 

The first sowings for thèse crops must be in the 
last two weeks of March, to be repeated in the middie 
of April and May. The seed may be inserted în a 
moderate hotbed under hand-glasses, or in the upper 
side of one of the frames aiready in production^ either 
in pots, as directed for the frame crops^ or in the 
mould of thebed, to be.pricked into similar situations^ 
when of four or five days' growth, inserting only two 
plants, however, in each pot They must remain in 
the hotbed until of about a month's growth, or until 
they bave attained four rough leaves; being then 
stopped, as before directed, they are fit for ridging 
out finally. 

The ridges may be founded on the surface, or in 
trenches a foot and a half deep; in either case 
forming them of well prepared hot dung, three or 
four feet wide and two and a half high, the length 
being govemed by the number of hand-glasses, 
between each of which three and a half feet must 
be allowed. The earth is to be laid on eight inches 
thick ; when this becomes warm, the plants may be 
inserted, two or «t m est three onder each glaat. 
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Wateringy ûring^ covering^ &c., must be conducted 
with ail the précautions directed to be practised for 
the frame crops. The glasses should be kept on as 
long as possible, i;7ithout détriment to the plants; 
to prolong the time the runners must be made to 
grow perpendicularly, and still further to protract 
their continuance, if the season is inclement, the 
glasses may be raised on bricks. When no longer 
capable of confinement the runners must be pegged 
dowu regularly, advantage being taken of a cool^ 
cloudy day to perform it in ; but the glasses even 
now may be continued over the centre of the planst 
until the close of May or early June with considéra- 
ble advantage. Weeds must be carefuUy removed. 
Waterings should be performed as often as appears 
necessary. 

If there is a scarcity of dung, in the last week of 
April or during May^ circular holes may be dug 
two feet in diameter, one deep, and four apart Thèse 
being filled with bot dung, trod in moderately firm 
and earthed oyer about eight inches, are ready for 
either seeds or plants. Wim the shelter of the hand- 
glasses, they wÛI be scarcely later in production than 
the regular ridges. In case of a defidency of glasses, 
oiled-paper frames may be employed. 

OPEN-GBOUND CROPS. 

The sowings for thèse crops must be performed at 
the close of May, or early in June. A rich south- 
west border, beneath a reed or other fence, is peculiarly 
favourable, as they then enjoy a génial warmth, 
without sufiering from . the meridian sun. The border 
being dug regularly over, and saucer-like hoUows, 
about fifteen inches in diameter and one or tw o deep, 
/ormed five feet apart, the seed may sown six or eight 
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in each. Seed may alao be sown beneath a hedge of 
simîlar aspect^ and either trained to it, or bosby 
branches placed perpendicular : tiiis is said greatly to 
improve tneir growm and flavour. If the weather is 
dry it is requisite to water the patches moderatdy 
two or three days after sowing. In four or ûve, if the 
season is génial^ the plants wilimake their appearanœ^ 
and until they bave attained their rough ieaves^ shoold 
be guarded from the small birds, who will citea 
destroy the whole crop by devouring the séminal 
leaves. 

If the season is cold and anfavourable, plants may 
be raised in pots under a frame or hand-glasses, as 
directed for tnose crops; to be thence transplanted 
when of about a nionth's growth, or when the third 
rough leaf appears^ into the open ground^ shelter 
being afibrded them during the night. Water must 
be given eyery two or three days^ in proportion to the 
dryness of the season^ applying it at this season of an 
aftemoon or early in me moming. Only three or 
four plants raay be allowed to grow together in a 
patch, and thèse pressed far apart. The training 
must be as carefully attended to as for the other 
crops, but stopping is seldom neoessary^ as the plants 
are seldom super-luxuriant. They will come into 
production in August and September. 

In the early part of August, a small sowing may be 
made in a moderate hotbed^ to be defended at ni^t 
and during unfavourable weather with glasses^ to pro- 
duoe late &uit in October. 

TO OBTAIN j5E£D. 

For the production of seed, to sow for the lirame 
crops, some fruit must be left of the earliest 
forced production, as this is found to VM^etate and 
produce fruit in much less time than that raised 
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under hand-glasses, frmn whence tfae seed for the 
open ground crops is usually obtained. The fruit 
that is left to produoe seed, should grow neâr tbe 
root and upon the main stem ; not more than one 
being left on a plant. They must remain as long 
88 me seed can obtain any nourishment from m 
plant^ which it does whilst the footatalk remains 
green; when tins withers and the rind of the 
cncumber has attained its full ydlow hu^ the^ 
may be gathered and reared in the sun until 
they begin to decay« The seed then being scrapcd 
ont into a yessel, allowed to remain for eight or ten 
dtLj^ and frequently stirred, undl the pulp attached 
to it is decayed, may be cleansed by fi^quent agitation 
in water. The refuse rises to the top and passes away 
with the supematant liquid. Bâng thoroughljr dried 
by exposure to the air for three or four days» it is then 
fit for storing. Seed three or four years old is found 
to be best for use^ as it procures less luxuriant bat 
more productive plants. If older, it is apt to bave 
lost its power of vegetating. 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTIN08. 

Cuttings five or six inches in length taken from the 
tops of bearing branches of vigorous plants, about 
the end of September or early in October, planted 
in pots of rich mould^ and plunged in a hotbed, 
or bark bed in a stoye, will take root^ if r^larly 
watered, in less than a fortnight, and may then oe 
planted in a hotbed for fruiting, which they will do 
as soon as the roots can support them, perfecting it 
before Christmas. They may thus be had in suo- 
oession, and being propi^ated from year to year, are 
rendered, as it were, perennial. Mr. Meams, gardener 
to W. Hanbury , £sq., near Leominster^ always obtains 
his plants in this manner, and finds them kss suc- 
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eulent) and oonsequently less liable to damp ofi> or 
suffer from the low température to which they are 
liable to be exposed ia severe seasons. His moue is 
somewhat noveL He puts four inches and a half of 
mould in pots nine incbes deep^ in which the cuttings 
are planted and watered, the tops of the pots being 
covered with flat pièces of glass, which answers the 
purpose of a hand light, whilst the sides of the pot 
aflford a suffident shâe until the roots are formed*. 
In the same communication a - very décisive experi* 
ment is narrated of the benefit afforded to this plant 
by the use of liquid manure, as recommended by Mr. 
Knight. f When the plants hâve afibrded their first 
crop, any small fruit must not be waited for, but the 
plants be eut back to the lowest shoot, the mould 
gentiy stirred, and a little fresh spread over the 
surface; the same attention must be paid them as 
before, when they wiU shoot afresh and produce a 
good crop. 



CUCUMIS MELO.— MELON. 

VABIETIES. 

The varieties of the melon are numerous ; yet few 
of them comparatively are worthy of cultivation. 
The larger varieties especially are déficient in flavour 
and riomess. Mr. lynight says, that whoever is 
acquainted with the green-fleshed, and Salonica, or 
white-fleshed, will cultivate no other f. 

The Cantalupes are varieties characterised by their' 
rinds being universally covered with reticulations ; 

* TraDB. Hort. Soc. Lond. yoI. iv., p. 412. 
f Meœ. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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they^ with the exception of tlie green, or oblong 
ribbed, bear round fruit, more or less approaching a 
âattened spheroid. Their common name is derived' 
from that of one of the country seats of the Pope, 
where they are much cultiyated. 

SOIIi. 

The soi], of course, is one of the principal noints 
to be attended to ; consequently it is one whicli has 
receiyed considérable attention, and the formule for 
its préparation are proportionately numerous. I am 
perfectly confident that they are almost universally 
too rich in their composition; and entirely agrée 
with Mr. Howison, of Crossbum House, Scotland, 
who considers mouldy earth from a pasture, without 
any oeUHiion, much better than a compost. From 
several years* expérience, he finds the latter makes 
the vines luxuriant and the fruit large, but neither 
so abundant or high-flavoured *. If, however, the 
earth is to be obtained from a less fertile source, the 
practice of Mr. Flanagan^ gardener to the Marquis of 
Northampton, may be advanta^eously adopted. He 
forms his soil of three parts ridi loam, and one part 
well rotted dung f. The Dutch and German horti- 
culturists form their composts one or two years 
before it is employed, of one-third hazel loam, one- 
third scouring of ditches, and one-third well-rotted 
dung, Miller recommends, as better suited to our 
dimate, two-thirds of fresh gentle loam from the 
surface of an old rich pasture, and one-third rotten 
neat's-dung; whilst Abercrombie directs it to be 
formed of two-thirds of the top<spit from a sheep 
common, adding sharp sand, if tne earth contains but 
little^ until it is half silicious matter, one-sixth vege- 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. iii. p. 213. 
-|- Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 188. 
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table mould^ one-sixth well-decayed horse-duns, or, 
if ihe earth is not obtained frcHU a pastore, sheep- 
dung. 

In any case, even if simple earth is einployed, it ia 
of considérable advantage to hâve it procured two or 
three months at least before required; and being 
kept beneath a dry shed, to be frequently tumed^ 
puiverised, and the largest stones removed, no 
weeds œing sufi^ed to grow upon it, or to ahed 
thdr seeds in its neighbourhood. 

BED. 

Although a common hotbed is generally used for 
this plant, yet a pit, as it is technically termed, ia 
more economical, and by enabling a more re^ar 
température to be sustained, renders the frmt in 
greater perfection. The pit is a rectangular frame or 
biu, built of nine-inch brickwork, in préférence to 
boards (which have~^to be renewed every fi?e or six 

Î^ears, if employed), three feet high at the back, 
essening to two in front, six or eight broad, and of 
any length required, but not less th^ ten feet. Thia 
is to contain the tanners* bark, leaves, or stable-dung 
emjdoyed, and inclosed by a glasscase of the necessary 
dimensions. Mr. Smith, gardener to A. Keith, £sq. 
of Ravelstone, N. B., bas suggested a mode of buUd- 
iog a pit, which renders the renewal of the beat in it 
easy, and, as the committee appointed to examine it 
report, is the means of considérable saving, compared 
with the common mode of formingan open bed. But 
the facility with which linings may be applied is ita 
beat feature ; for if by any chance the beat failed, there 
was seldom any alternative, in the dd pits, but to 
break them up. The accompanying sketch wiU at 
once show the form of the pit, and Mr. Smith's 
mode of applying the linings. 
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A is the pit, the sides of whîch a a, instead of 
bdng a continuous pièce of brickwork, are meNàj 
rows of pillars, 6 feet apart; and the brickwork 
of the frame b b îs eupported by bars of iron, 
readiing from pillar to pillar. An outer wall, c c, is 
constructed at two and a half feet distance from the 
pillars on each aide ; thus two bins are formed, in 
which the linings are inserted, as is found neoessary^ 
and are kept close covered with thick boards*; d 
represents tne lights, which thus are formed without 
anywooden frames. For other modes of constructing 
forcing-pits^ vide p. 17. If a common hotbed is em« 
ployed^ fifteen barrow-Ioads of dung is the usual 
aUowance to each light^ which make it about six 
inches higher than is allowed for the cucumber bed 
of largefct dimensions. 

TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6. 

It is propagated by seed^ which may be sown about 
the middle of January ; but the usual time is about the 
same period of the sucoeeding month, or not even until 
its close, if severe weather : to be repeated towards the 
end of March, and lastly, in the first weeks of April 
and May. The length of time that ehipses between 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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the sowing and readiness of the fruit for cutting, of 
course dépends in chief upon the variety employed. 
But at ail events^ little time is gained by sowing 
before February is well 'advanced^ and much more 
risk of failure incurred. On the average, fifteen weeks 
elapse ; in the shortest and coldest days of v^inter, eîgh- 
teen. As the spring advances, it decreases to eleven or 
twelve; thèse periods necessarily varying in différent 
years. The mode of sowing, managing the seedlings, 
prickîng out^ Sec, being tne same as with cucum- 
bers^ only that a few degrees higher température is 
remarked, I shall refer the reader to that head to 
avoid répétition. It may be remarked in addition, 
that the pots in which aie seed is sown, should be 
three or four inches deep. Each sowing is best per- 
formed at twîce, four or five days being allowed to 
elapse before the second insertion is made; this 
guards as much as possible against failure. The 
pots should be plunged by degrees, and not at once, 
down to the rim. Those for pricking into must be 
about five inches in diaraeter. The first stopping is 
usually perform^d in the seed-beds. 

RIOOING OUT. 

The bed being formed, and the beat become tem- 
perate, so that the mould can be applied without danger 
of being scorched, it must be spread over about two 
inches tnick, and a tumulus, with a fiât top, fifteen 
inches in height, and of the same breadth at the base, 
formed in the centre of each light In two or three 
days the plants may be inserted, care bein^ taken to 
remove them with as little in jury as possible to the 
roots; for in proportion as thèse are injured aie the 
plants retarded. The removal should take place as 
soon after the attainment of the rough leaves as pos- 
sible, or at the latest immediately on we appearance of 
the latéral runners. If the bed is not at this time 
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ready, those from the earth of the seed-beds must be 

moved intx) pots^ and those aiready in them turned 

into larger ones, from whence they may be finally 

removed at a farther advanced stage of growth, with- 

out détriment ; one plant only should be allowed to 

remain^ for no more are required for each ligbt. 

Water must be given with tne précautions enume- 

rated for cucumbers, and especial care taken not to 

wet the foliage, or to apply it too abundantly^ and 

repeated two or three times until the plants are 

established. When completely rooted, the bed may 

be earthed by degrees to its full depth, sixteen inches^ 

it being first added immediately round the cônes, and 

pressed moderately firm as it is laid on. The prun- 

ing and training must be performed the same as in 

cucumberS; as also the same précautions taken to 

admit air and light, and to shade and cover, &c. 

It is in the training and management of the foliage 

in particular, that the generality of gardeners are 

careless^ although the labours of the physiologist and 

chemist hâve demonstrated how important it is that 

every leaf should be kept in its natural posture and 

vigour. So conviuced was Mr. Knight of the little 

attention paid to this point, that he took some melon 

plants under his especial care. He placed one under 

each light, the glass of which was six feet by four; 

the branches were trained regularly, and secured by 

pegs in every direction ; and still further to présent 

the largest possible surface of foliage to the light, the 

leaves were held erect at equal distances from the 

glass. As great injury is sustained by thèse from the 

common mode of watering, it was so performed as 

not to touch them. By this simple additional care, 

the other routine of their management being the 

same as usual, the fruit attained an extraordînary 

degree of perfection, and rîpened in an unusual short 

tpacç of time. Mr. Knight further directs^ howeva, 
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that whenever a sufficient quantîty of fruit is set, the 
production of more leaves is to be prevented, if they 
cannot be exposed to the light witnout overshadow- 
ing the fruits by pinching off the laterals as soon as 
formed. No part of fiill-erown leaves, however, 
should be destroyed, thou^ far distant from the 
fruit*. If the plants succœd weU, they will spread 
over the entire bed in about ôve or six weeks ; at 
whieh time a coating of fresh fermenting matter is 
generally required; if of dung, and exposed to the 
sÔT, it must not be less than three feet wide on each 
side of the bed, firmly trodden down, commencing 
at its very bottom, digging a trench, if it was 
originally constructed in one. Earth must aiso be 
put on to the same depth as in the interior of the 
firame ; if this is neglected, as is too often the case, 
the root often extends to the edge of the bed, and 
becomes dry before ail the fruit is matured. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The température requlres particular attention at 
the time of setdng and ripening, though neglect at 
ail the stages of growth is fatal. It must never fall 
bdow 70° or rise above 80°. The seed or nursery bed 
may continue about the minimum, but never bdow 
it ; and the fruiting one as constantly approximating 
the maximum as possible 

Imprégnation must be performed as directed for 
cacumbers. 

When the runners completely touch the side of the 
frame, if the season is génial, it must be raised three 
or four inches by means of bricks, odierwise they 
must be pruned. From this the propriety of having 
only one plant to a light, is évident, for the runners 

* Mem. Caled. Hort. Soe., voL ii. p. 262. Trans. Hort 
Soo. Lond., voL i p. 223. 
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beîn^ often six or seven feet long, and very numerous^ 
reqmre, if there is not room for training, the frame to 
be lifted long before the season will allow it. 

As soon as the fruit is set, they must be looked 
over tbree or four times in a week, to observe which 
is the most vigorous and finest ; of thèse, one that bas 
the lai^est footstalk, and the nearer the main stem 
the better, must be left on each runner, and ail 
others nipped off^ the runner at the same time being 
broken away at the third joint above it £ight 
melons on one plant of the large varieties, and about 
twelve of the smaller ones, is quite sufficient to be 
kft; if more are suffered to remain^ they will either be 
of inferior size and quality, or not ripen at alL By 
thispruning,freshrunners are often induced; but thèse 
must in like manner be stopped, and any fruit they may 
produce removed. If a superabundance are produceOs 
which, especially if new seed is employed, will some- 
tîmes happen, it is necessary to thin them ; and in 
doing this, the weakest and most luxuriant must 
alike be rejected^ those of an average size being the 
most fruitûil. It must always be kept in mind^ 
that air should be admitted as much and as often 
as drcumstances will allow. Duringmild and serene 
aftemoons and evenings, the glasses may be entirdy 
removed, but on no considération left off ail night. 
In very warm weather they may be kept off from ten 
in the moming until five, a shade being affbrded to 
the plants during the meridian, if they flag at ail. It 
is necessary, both for melons and cucumbers, that 
■omething should be laid between the fruit and the 
earth of the bed, otherwise it will be specked and 
injured in appearance; clèan straw and reeds, spread 
in thin but regular layers, are often employed for 
Uiis purpose. If tiles or pièces of board are made use 
of, it is of considérable service in forwarding the 
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ripening, to Iiave them painted or charred black ; but 
woat would be stîll better, is coal-ashes spread over 
the surface of tbe bed two or tbree inches deep^ and 
beat smooth. This^ I am of opinion^ is préférable^ 
from its power of absorbîng and retaining beat, and 
inferior in no other quality to drifted sea or river 
sand, reoommended by Mr. Henderson, of Brechin 
Castle, N. B., wbicb^ he observes, extirpâtes the 
slater or wood4ouse, by preventing it concea]ing 
itself from tbe rays of the sun ; it keeps down the 
steam ; afibrds a bed for the fruit as warm and as 
dry as tiles or slates; retains the nioisture longer^ 
whilst it becomes dry .itself sooner than those cover- 
ings, and is a powerful préventive of that evil, tbe 
mUdew *. If tiles or slates are employed, they must 
be put under the fruit as soon as it bas attained the 
size of a walnut; the other m a tenais immediately 
after the plants are well established, A re^lar 
nioisture snould be kept up by moderate waterings, 
applied with ail the précaution intimated for cucunl- 
bers; but ^'hen the fruit is becoming ripe, water 
must be either altogether withheld, or applied very 
sparingly. About thirty or forty days usually elapse 
Mtween the setting and full ripeness of the fruit; 
but this varies in the same bed, and even on the 
same plant As ît approaches to ripeness, it must 
be gently tumed twice or three times during a week, 
otherwise that side which lies oonstantly on the 
ground wiU be blancbed and disfigured. Its matu- 
rity is intimated bv a circular crack nçar the foot-> 
stalk, sometimes oecoming yellowish; but more 
decidedly by the émission of a fragrant smell. Th$ 
cutting should be performed early in tbe morning, and 
the fruit kept in a cool place until wanted, eitner in 

* Mem. Caled, Hort. Soc, vol. L p. ] 17. 
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an ice pail, or certainly in cold water. The whole of 
the stalk is left pertaining to it when cut^ 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some fruit of the e|ir^ 
liest raised crops must be left; of these^ the finest 
and firmest should be selected^ the choice being 
guided by the same circumstances as are mentioned* 
K>r cucurabers. No two varieties should be grown 
in the same frame> either when the seed is an 
object, for then it would be contaminated, or if 
the fruit is alone required, for their growth and 
vigour almost always differing, différent treatment 
]£ required by each. Neither should cucumbers 
or gourds be aliowed to vegetate in such a situa* 
tion as to risk mutual imprégnation by insects. 
Both of the melon and cucumb^^ such seed only 
should be kept as sinks freely to the bottom of 
waterr Seed is best for sowing when three or four 
years old ; if less than two^ the plants raised from it 
are apt to produce a super luxuriance of vine, and a 
multitude of maie blossom. If new seed is unayoid-* 
ably employed, it should be hung in a pan» or phial 
Bear the fire^ until wanted, or be carried in the 
pocket for three or four weeks. If^ on the con- 
trary, the seed is very old, it should be soaked in 
milk-warm water for two or three hours before sowing^ 
When twenty years old it bas been known to produce 
fruitfttl plants. 

HAia>-OLA8S OBOFS. 

For thèse, plants are required from sowings of the 
middle of March, April, or early in May, and whose 
fitness for planting out is marked by the rough leaf, 
&c., as intimated before. 

The bed must be four and a half feet wide; in 

N 
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length propordoDate to the number of glasses^ whièh 
must be at least four feet apart ; and eight barrow- 
loads of dung being allowed to each glass^ it will be 
about two and a hsuf feet higb. It may be founded 
in a trench, if the soil is dry; but it is beat con- 
structed on the surface. 

The earthing, planting, and other points of manage- 
ment are precisây the same as for the frame crops. 
The température need not, however^ be so high, tne 
maximum required being 70° ; but itmust never sink 
below 65^ which may easily be accomplished by Un- 
ings, &c. The runners must not be allowed to extend 
irom beneath the glasses until June, or the weather 
has become génial and settled, but be kept within^ as 
Roticed for cucumbers. When allowed to escape, ail 
dwindled or supervigorous shoots must be removed, 
and the training be as regular as for those in the 
frames. The glasses raised upon props must, how- 
ever, be icept constantly over tne centre, as a shelter 
to the capital parts. The bed requires to be hooped 
over for the support of mats in cold or wet weather, 
and at night. If, from deficiency of glasses, papered 
frames are employed, the most unremitting attention 
is required, the plants being very apt to spindle under 
them. They may, however, be employed with 
advantage in the place of mats for sheltering and 
shading. If the weather is at ail unfavouràble at the 
time the fruit is approaching maturity, it is highly 
advantageous to place hand-glasses over those that 
are growing exterior to the original one. The latest 
fruit seldom ripen even with the greatest care and 
aitiention, unless there are spare fiâmes to indoae 
them enUrely ; those which do not are employed in 
pickling. 

For a tolerable supply throughout the seaaon, a 
Kuatt family requires one three-l^tframe and three 
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hand-glasses: thèse together wiU yield on the average 
thirty or forty melons. The lurgest estabKshment 
wîll not require more than four times as many. 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTINOS. 

Melons, like cncumbersy may be propagated by 
cuttings. Plants thus raised produce tlùsir fruit rallier 
sooner than if raised from seed. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the 
directions and (Àservations that bave been elidted 
whilst treating of the cultivation of thèse two plants, 
reciprocally apply, and répétition bas therefore been 
as much as possible avoided; three variations of 
importance only being required— a fireer admission of 
air, a higher température, and much less W4iter to the 
Melon. 



CUCURBITA. 



Aeeordhig to Scàliger,from curvitate ; the fini tyUMt 
being doubled, as in populus, (J-c. 

GOURD. 

CvouRBiTA pEPo, PompioB OT Pumpkin, is a native 
of both the Indies. It is dbiefly employed in iht 
maldng of pies, &c There are nomerous varieties 
of it, varying in the shape and colour of their fruit ; 
as, the globiuai* ; oval ; pear-shaped ; ^een ; striped ; 
marbled,' y^ow, &c. &c. One vanety, of a pak 
buff or «aime»! colour, and ^obular form, grows lo 
the weight of llOlbs. and upwards; it is known in 
France as the Potiron Jaune, and useà in soups, but 
in partioular from being mashed and eateaas potatoes 

M 2 
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or turnips^ 'being of a very pleasant and peculîar 
flavour*. The !&ttle-8haped is of little use for cali- 
nary purpofies^ but is remarkable as being of the fonn 
of a Florence or oil-flask. 

Cucurbita melopepo, the squash. 

Cucurbita succadîa, the vegetable marrow. Both 
thèse are cultivated for the fruits which, beine 
gathered when.of the size of a goose's egg, is boiled 
yfhole in sait and water^ laid upon toast^ and eaten as 
asparagus. Of the squash^ there are almost as many 
varieties as of the pompion, and sîmilarly character- 
ised. The young fruit is mueh used in pickles. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sowtt 
in a hotbed of moderato strength^ under a frame or 
hand-glasses, at the end of March or early in April. 
In May they may be sown in the open ground beneath 
a soutn fence to remain^ or in a hotbed if at its com- 
mencement^ to forward the plants for transplanting 
at its dose^ or early in June. 

The plants are fit for transplanting when they hâve 
got four rough leaves^ or wnen of about a month's 
growth. They must be planted without any shelter 
on dunghills^ or in holes prepared as directed for the 
open ground crop of cucumbers. Some may be 
insertâ beneath pales, walls, or hedges^ to be trained 
r^gularly over diem, on account of tneir omamentaJ 
appearance. They may be treated in every respect 
like the cucumber, onl^ they do not want eyen iso 
much care. They require abundance of water in dry 
weather. When the runners hâve extended three 
feet, they may be pe^ed down and covered widi 
earth at a joint ; this wiU cause the production of roots 
and the longer continuance of the plant in vigour, 



* Tnuu. Hort. Soc, Lond., vol. iii. p. 364* 
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Tlie fruit for seed should be selected and treated 
as dlrected for the Cucumber. It is ripe in the course 
of September or October. 



CYNARA. 

From cinere, according to Columelia^ because the 
iand for Ariichokes should be manured with ashes. 
Parkinson dérives it from the ash colour of its 
Uaveso 

ARTICHOKE. 

VARIETIES. 

There are two varieties^ — the oval green, or 
French^ which îs considered by Miller as Cynara 
scolymus; and the globe or red, which he names 
Cynara hortensis, The latter is not only the largest 
and most fleshy^ but the first bas a taste^ so peculiarly 
perfumed^ as to be disagreeable to most persons not 
accustomed to it. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Those plants produce the finest heads that are 
planted in a soil subounding in moisture^ but in such 
they will not survive the winter. Nevertheless some 
persons grow them here^ and make a fresh plantation 
annually. To enable them to survive the winter, 
those for the supply of suckers, as well as those for a 
iasting production^ must bave a rich, mouldy soil 
allotted to them. Manure must be applied every 
spring, and the best compost for them, perhaps, is a 
mixture of three parts well-putrefied dung and one 
part of fine coal-ashes. They should always hâve 
an open exposure^ and, above ail, be free from the 
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influence of trees ; for if beneath their shadé or drip, 
the plants apincUe^ and produoe worthless heads. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated by suckers, which are annually 
a£Porded by the parent plants in the spring. For 
planting, tnese must be s&pped off in March or early 
April, when eight or ten inches in heîg^t, with aa 
much of their fibrous roots pertaining as possible. 
Sucb of tbem should be sdected as are sound and not 
woody. The brown^ hard part by which they are 
attached to the parent stem, must be removed, and if 
that cuts crisp and tender^ it is évidence of the good- 
ness of the muit: if it is tough and stringy, it is 
worthless. Further, to prépare them for planting, 
the large outside leaves are taken off so low, as that 
the heart appears above them. If they hâve been 
some time separated from the stock, or if the weather 
is dry, they are greatly invigorated by being set in 
water for three or four nours before they are planted. 

When planted, they should be set in rows lour and 
a half feet by three reet apart, and about half their 
length beneath the surface. Water must be given 
them abundantly every evening until they are 
established, as well as during the droughts of 
sumroer, which will increase the vigour of the heads 
considerahly. The only other attention they require 
during the summer, is the fréquent use of the noe. 
They produce heads the same year, firom July to 
Octob^, and will continue to do so annually, if pre« 
f erved, in succeeding yeais, from May until June or 
July; consequently it is the practioe to obtain a 
supply during the remainder oi the summer and 
autumn to make an annual plantation in some moist 
soil, as the plants are not required to continue. 

As often as a head is eut from the permanent bed» 
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the Stem miut be broken down close to the root^ to 
encourage the production of suckers before the arrivai 
of winter. In November or December they shoiild 
recel ve their winter's dressing. The old leaves being 
eut away without injuring the centre or aide shoota^ 
the ground muât be dug oyer> and part of the mould 
thrown into a moderate ridge over each row^ it being 
put dose about the planta, but the hearta left dear. If 
thia dressing is n^ected until severe frosts arrive^ or 
even if it is performed, each plant must be closed round 
with long utter or pea haulm : it is, however, a very 
erroneous practice to apply stable-dung immediately 
over the plants pre?ious to earthing them up, as it in 
gênerai induces decay. As soon as February corn* 
inenoes^ ail covering of this description must be 
removed. In Marché or as soon as the shoots appear 
four or five inches above the surface, the ridges 
thrown up in the winter must be levelled, and ail the 
earth removed from about the stock to below the part 
from whence the young shoots spring. Ail of thèse 
but two or at most three of the straightest and most 
vigorous must be removed, caré being taken to selec^ 
from those which proceed from the under part of the 
stock; the strong tnick ones proceeding from its crown 
having hard woody stems, and are productive of 
indi&rent heads. Those albwed to remain must be 
carefttlly preserved from injury. £very other sucker 
must be removed and every bud rubbed off, otherwist 
more will be produced, to the détriment of those pur- 
posely left. lliese must be separated as far apart as 
possible without itijury, the tops of the pendulous 
leaves removed, and the mould then returned, so as 
to cover the crowns of the stocks about two inches. 
Some gardeners recommend^ as soon as the ground is 
levelled, a crop of spinach to be sown, which will be 
deared oïï the ipround btfore the Artiçhokes çover it ; 
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but this mode of raisîng or stealing a crop is nefer 
•advisable^ being always in some degree injurious. 

Althougb tke Artichoke in a suitable soil is a 
perennial^ yet after the fourth or iifth jear, the heads 
beoome sraaller and drier. The beds in conséquence 
are usually broken up after the lapse of this period, 
und fresh ones formed on another site. 

If any of the spring-planted suckers should not 
produoe heads the same year, the leaves may be tied 
together, and covered with earth^ so as just to leave 
their tops visible^ and^ on the arrivai of frost, being 
covered with litter, so as to préserve them, they will 
afford heads dther during the winter or very early in 
the spring. 



CYNARA CARDÛNCULUS.— CARDOON, OR 

CHARDON. 

The stalks of the inner leaves, when rendered 
tender by blanching, are used in stews^ soups, and 
salads. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A light, rich soil is most suitable to this vegetable^ 
dug deep and well pulverised. The situation must 
be open^ and free from trees, as, like the Artichoke^ it 
is impatient of confinement. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WING. 

It is propagated by seed> which may be sown at 
the close of March, but for the main crop not until 
the early part of April, those plants raised from earlier 
sowings being apt to run at the close of autumn : for 
a late crop, a sowing may be performed in June. 
The beçt .practice is to sow in patches of three or four 
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rows four feet apart each way, to be thinned finallv 
to one in each place^ Ûie weakest being removed* 
The seedllngs are nearly a month in appearing. If, 
however, they are raîsed in a seed bed, they will be 
ready for transplanting in about eight or ten weeka 
from the time of aowing, and must be set at similar 
distances as are spedfied above. 

The plants of the first sowing are generally three 
weeks before they make their appearance; those from 
the later ones, about two. If, after a lapse of thèse 
times, the^ do not appear, it should be ascertained if 
the seed is decayed, and in that case, the sowing 
renewed. The seed must be sown rather thin, and 
covered vrith about half an inch depth of mould. 
When about a month old, the seedlings, when too 
thick, must be thinned to four inches apart, and those 
removed may be pricked out at a similar distance, if 
there is any dèficiency of plants. 

When of the âge sufficient for their removal, they 
must be taken up carefuUy, and the long straggling 
leaves removed. The bed for their réception must 
be dug well and laid out in trenches as for celery, or 
a hoUow sunk for each plant; but as they are liable 
to sufFer from excessive wet, the best mode is to plant 
on the surface, and form the necessary earthing in 
the form of.a tumulus. Water must be applied 
abundantly at the time of planting as well as subse- 
quently, until they are established ; and also in 
August, if dry weather occurs, regularly every other 
nignt, as this is found to prevent their running to 
seed. The only other necessary point to be attended 
to îs, that they may be kept free from weeds during 
every stage of their growth. 

Vk hen advanced to about eighteen inches in height, 
which, according to the time of sowing, will be in 
August, and thence to October, the leaves must be 
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cloted togethèr by enciiding them with a hay-band, 
and earth placed round each plant^ a dry day being 
selected for performing it. As they continue to grow, 
fresh banda and earth must be constandy applied, 
until they are blanched to the heiffht of two leet, or 
about two-thirds of their atems. They will be fit for 
use in eight or ten we^s after the earthing first 
commences. Care must be had in earthing them up, 
to prevent the earth falling in between the leavesj 
which is liable to induce decay. The surface of the 
Boil shouid likewise be beaten smooth, to throw off 
the rain. In severe weather dieir U^ shouid be 
oovered with litter, it bdng removed as invariably in 
mild weather: by this treatment, they may be pre* 
lenred in a serviceable state diroughout the winter. 

TO OBTAIN SEBD. 

For the production of seed^ which in this country 
leldom cornes to maturity but in dry seasons^ a few 
plants shouid be set in a sheltered situation^ of the 
April sowing ; of course not earthed up, but allowed 
the shelter of mats or litter in frosty weather. In the 
spring, the ground may be dug round them to destroy 
weeds, as wâl as to encourage the growth of the roots, 
The flowers make their i^pearance about the begin« 
ning of July, and the seed is ripe in September. 
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DAUCUS. 

As some imagine Jrom hu»f, though Us tasie is far 
Jrom being pungent Perhaps from %a9vç, on 
acecunt ofthe thicknesi ofiU rooi, 

PAUCUS CAROTA.-CARROT. 

YARIETISS. 

Therb are a considérable number of varteties of 
the carrot, which are divided by horticulturists înto 
two familles ; those with aregalar fusiform root, which 
are nained hng earrots, and those having one that is 
nearly cylindncal, abruptly terminating^ but eon- 
tinuing with a long slender tap root, which are 
doiominated kom earrots. The first are employed 
for the main crops ; the second, on account of their 
snperior délicate âavour, are advantageottsly grown 
for early use. They are likewise commonly reoom- 
mended for shallow soils. 

Horn Garrots.*— £arly red hom.— Common early 
hom. — Long horn. Tliis last is the best for ù» 
summer crop. 

Long Garrots. — White.— Yellow Long yellow. — 

Long red, Ghertsey, or Surrey.— Superb green-topped, 
or Altringham. The two last are the best for main 
erops. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Garrots require a warm, light, fertile soil, dug fuU 
two spades deep, as they require to be deeper than 
anj other culinary vegetable. With the bottom spit 
it is a good practice to tum in a little well>decayed 
manure; but no gênerai application of it to the sur* 
face should be allowed in the year they are sown. 
But a spot should be allotted them which bas been 
made rich tôt the growth of crops in the pre?ious 
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year, or else purposely prepared by manurîng and 
trenching in the preceding autumn. The fresh appli- 
cation of manure is liable to cause their growing 
forked, and to expend themselves in fibres, as well as 
to be wonn-eaten. If, however, the want of manure 
mast be obviated at the time of sowing, it should be 
used in a highly putrescent state, and but in small 
quantities, finely divided and well mixed mih the soil. 
If the soil is at ail binding, it sho^d be well pulver- 
ised by diggîng very small spits at a time, &c. Mr. 
Smith, of Keith Hall, N. B., recommends pigeons' 
dung as the best manure for this crop: it not only 
prevents the maggot, but causes them to grow finer. 
He applies it in the same proportion as is usually 
done of stable manure *. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

It is propagated by seed. The first sowing for the 
•production of plants to draw whiist young, should 
take place in a moderate hotbed, during January, and 
in a warm border at the conclusion of February or 
early in March. At the dose of the last month, or 
more preferably in the early part of April, the main 
«rop must be inserted, though, to avoid the maggot, 
it is even recommended not to do so until its close. 
In May and July the sowing may be repeated 
for production in autumn, and lastly, in August, to 
stand through the winter, and produce in early 
spring. For sowing, a cahn day should be taken 
advantage of ; and previous to oommencing, tfie seeds 
should be separated by rubbing them between the 
hands, with the admixture of a little sand ; otherwise, 
by reason of their adheringby thehairsthat surround 
their edges, they are clotted together, and cannot be 
sown r^ar. The surface of the bed should like- 
wise be laid smooth, otherwise, in raking it, the seed 
will be drawn together in similar h eaps. To avoid 

• Mem CalecL Hort. Soc., yol. i. p. 129, 
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this, before rakîng, it may be gendy trod in. The 
seed should be sown thin, and the beds not more 
than four feet wide, for the coiivenience of after- 
cultîvation. The larger weeds must be continually 
removed by hand ; and when the plants are seven or 
eight vfeeks old^ or when they bave got four leaves 
two or three inches long^ they should be thinned ; 
^ose intended for drawing young, to four or five 
inches apart, and those to attain their full growth, to 
eight or ten ; at the same time, the ground must be 
8mall-hoed> which opération should be regularly per- 
formed every three or four weeks^ until the growth 
of the plants becomes an effectuai hindrance to the 
erowth of the weeds. The crop to stand through 
the winter should^ in frosty weather^ be sheltered 
with a covering of litter^ as if it occurs with rouch 
severity, it often destroys them. The hotbed for the 
first sowing of the year must be moderate, and 
earthed about sixteen inches deep; two or three 
linings of bot dung, as the beat decreases, will be 
sufficîent to bring them to a state fit for use. Thèse 
are the first in production, but are closely followed 
by those that bave withstood the winter. The 
température must never exceed 70°, or fall lower 
than 65^ ; if it rises higher, it îs a certain cause of 
weakness ; if lower, it checks their advance. They 
need not be thinned to more than three inches apart. 
At the close of October, or early in November, as 
soon as the leaves change colour, the main crop may 
be dug up, and laid in alternate layers, with sand, in 
a dry outhouse; previous to doing which, the tops, 
ahd any adhering earth, must be removed. A dry 
day should always be chosen for taking them up. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, it is by much the best 
practice to leave some where raised. If, howerer, thi» 
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ifl impraetîcable^ some of the finest and most perfect 
rooU should be sdected, and their tops not eut so 
dose as those for storîng; thèse likewîse must 
be placed in sand until February or Marcb^ tbough 
some gardeners reoommend October or November, 
theh to be planted ont two feet asunder. in a stiff loam j 
8oil. Those left where grown^ or toose planted at 
the close of dutumn, must^ dunng frosts, hâve the 
protection of litter, it beinginvariablyremoved, how- 
ever, durinff mild weather. As the seed rîpens in 
Auguste wmch is known by its turning brown^ about 
the end of August, each umbel should be eut ; for 
if it is waited for until the whole plant decays, much 
of the seed is often lost during stormy weather. It 
must be thoroughly dried by exposure to the sun and 
air, before it is rubbed out for storing. For sowing, 
the seed should always be of the previous years 
growth ; if it is more than two years old it wul not 
▼egetate at alL 



GLYCYRRHIZA. 

From TxvKvç, sweet, and PiÇ«, a root. 



GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA.-LIQUORICE. 

Tris perennial herbaceous plant is only admitted 
into the garden for its pharmaceutical properties. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

It thrîves best in a rich, light soil, two or three feet 
deep» and which should be trenched eompletely to îhc 
bottom before planting. When manure iâ added, it 
should be regularly mixed thrûugfaout the texture of 
Ûie soil. In shaUow or poor ground it will not suc- 
ceed. The situation cannot be too open. 
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TIME AND MODE OP PLANTINO. 

It is propi^ted by cuttings of the side roots^ 
wfaich spring mm the crown of the plants^ and mit 
horizontally just beneath the surface, which may be 
planted in tianuary, February, or early in March. 
Ëach set should be about six inches in length, not 
faaving less than three eyes. When planted, wey are 
to be set in rows by the dibble, two feet apart each 
way, the upper end about two inches beneath the 
surface. The only cultivation they require is to be 
frequently hoed, to keep them clear of weeds through- 
ont their growth ; and in autumn, the decayed stuks 
to be eut down, and the earth gently stirred between 
the rows. 

The roots are not fit for use until of three or four 
years growth. The season for taking them up îb 
December, January, or February. A trench must be 
dug r^uliffly along each row, quite down to the 
extremity of the principal roots, which always 
descend two feet and more. 



HELIANTHUS. 

* 

Frcm HX4«r, the nm, and W«f, aflower, 

HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS.— JERUSALEM 

ARTICHOKE. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It flourishes most in a rîch, light soil, with an 
open exposure. Trees are particularly inimical to its 
growth. 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTING. 

. As it never ripens its seeds hère, though it blosaome 
aometimesiii October, the only mode of propagation 
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ÎB by planting the middle sized bulbs or cuttings of 
the large ones, one or two eyes bdng preserved in 
each. Thèse are best plaoted towards the end ci 
Marché though it may be performed as early as. 
February, or even in October^ and oontinued as late 
as the beginning of April. 

They are inserted by thedibble> in rows> three feet. 
by two feet apart, and four incbes deep. They make 
their appearanoe above ground about the middle of 
May. The only attention necessary is to keep them 
free firom weeds, and an occasional hoeing» to loosen 
the surface^ a little of the earth belng drawn up 
about the stems. Some gardeners, at the dose of 
July, or early in Auguste eut the stems off about their 
middle^ to admit more freely the air and light; in 
Qther respects it may be bénéficiai to the tubers. 

They may be taken up as wanted^ during Sep^ 
tember ; ana in October, or as soon as the stems bave 
witheredj entirely for préservation in sand^ for 
winter's use. Tney should be raised as completelv 
as possible, for the smallest pièce of a tubôr wiÛ 
▼egetate, and appear in the spring; it is for this 
reason that they areoften allott^ some remote corner 
of the garden ; but thdr culinary merits certainly 
demand a more favourahle treatment» 



HYSSOPUS. 

Probahfyfrom the Hebrew, 

HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS.— HYSSOP. 

VABIETIES. 

Theru are three yarieties, distinguished by the 
eolour of the flowers, the white, red, and blue; the 
kat of which is most commonly cultivated. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A dry soil is the one most appropriate for it. If it 
18 grown on a rich or wet one^ it becomes luxuriant ; 
but from a deficiency of woody matter, is generaUy 
destroyed by the frost^ as well as rendered less aro* 
matic and powerful in its médicinal qualitiesr 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated by seed and slips of the branches 
and young shoots^ as well as by offsets. The seed 
may be sowu from the dose of February until the 
end of May. Rooted offsets may be planted in March, 
April; August and Septembier. Cuttings of the 
branches in April and May^ and slips of young 
shoots in June or July. 

The seed may be inserted broadcast, or preferably 
in drills^ six inches apart^ in either case not being 
buried deeper than half an inch. It is the ususU 
piacticej'when theseedlings haveattained the growth 
of six weeks, to prick them out twelve inches apart ;. 
but it is by much the best practice to raise them 
where they are to remain. 

The slips and ofisets are best planted at first in a 
shady or north border; they are generally firmly 
rooted in two months. 

In September or October they are ail fit for 
rèmoval to their final stations. After every removal^ 
whether of planting, pricking, &c., they must be 
watered plentifully and regularly until established. 
The only subséquent cultivation requisite is the 
keeping them free of weeds by fréquent hoeings. 
In Spring and Autumn likewise^ ail decayed branches 
and flower stalks must be removed, those as edgings 
trimmed close, and the earth gently stirred around 
them. 
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LACTUCA. 

From lacté, on account ofits milky sap, 

LACTUCA SAtÏvA.— LETTUCE. 

VABIETIES. 

Therb are many varieties^ which are diyided into 
families, the cos and the cabbage. The first are 
more grown in sammer than winter; the second 
at ail seasons, but more usually in winter, on account 
of Iheir superior hardihood. The cos varieties are 
characterised by being of an upright ^rowth^ and, 
with the exception of tne Brighton, requirîng to hâve 
their leaves drawn together for blanching; the cab- 
bage, as growing dose to the ground^ and producing a 
Uanched heart, in the manner of a cabbage, without 
any assistance. The Cilicias are of a nature inter- 
mediate of the two. When young the cabbage 
varieties are in gênerai sweeter than those of the 
cos at the same âge; but of a full growdi, this is 
reversed: hence the latter are preferred for salads, 
and the former for soups. 

Ilie cabbage varieties succeed better in a hotbed 
than the cos. 

cos VARIETIES. 

Brighton S'dver 

Black-seeded green Spotted or Léopard 

Early Egyptian Green and brown Cilicia 

Green Lop 
White or Versailles 

CABBAQE VARIETIES. 

Drumheaded Prince's 

Brown Dutch Comm<m white 

Tennis bail Large white 

Hardy green, or Impérial 

Capudiin Grand admirable 

Prussian Large Roman 
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SOIL AND SITUATION* 

Lettuces thrlve best in a light. rich soil, yvith a dry 
subfitratum. In a poor or tenacious one they never 
attain any considérable size, but run to seed preina* 
turely. Like most other crops, that soil is to be pre- 
ferred which is rich rather from prior cultivation 
than the immédiate application of manure. It is of 
advantage to trench it ; and if manure is necessarily 
appHed at the time of insertion^ it should be in a 
State of forward decay . For the first and last crops of 
the year a warm sheltered situation is required ; but 
for the roidsummer ones a border that is sheltered 
during the meridian, but far from being confincd 
or under the shadow of trees, is to be preferred. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ the fîrst of which is per- 
formed in a frame, on a warm border, or slender hot- 
bed, at the close of January or early in February ; at 
the close of this last month a larger one may be per- 
formed in any open situation, and repeated once every 
three weeks in small proportions until the end of July 
for summer and autumn use; to be contlnued at 
similar intervals until the close of September for 
winter and early spring. The sowing is always 
performed broaacast, moderately thin, each variety 
separate, and raked in even and light, care being 
taken that the bed is trampled upon as litUe as 
possible. 

PRICKING OUT. 

It is usual when the plants are aboirt a month old, 
-or two inches in hei^t, to thin them to three or 
four inches apart, those removed being pricked out ajt 
«imilar distances. Those from the sowings in 
January and Felmiary in a similar situation to 
that in which they were raised; and thenc« 

o S 
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until Augast in any open situation. Those of 
the August sowing must be dîvided into iwo 
portions; the largest being selected and plante4 
m an open compartment for late autumn use, 
and the smaller on a warm border for winter 
and early spring. 

When planted out finally^ they must be set in rows 
a foot apart each way, which is abundant for the 
largest variety, and not more than necessary for the 
smaller. At die time of every removal^ Whether of 
picking out or planting, water must be given 
moderately, and until the plants are rooted. It may 
be remarked^ that transplanted lettuces never attain 
BO fine a growth as those left wbere sown, nor becom^ 
BO soon fit for use : those which are planted out at 
once to remain, being better in thèse respects to those 
that are pricked out previous to final planting. The 
varying in their time of becoming fit for use, however, 
is of advantage, as by thèse means a more perfect 
succession is obtained. Those Tvhich are planted to 
^ithstand the winter, which they easily do if sheltered 
with hoops and matting during severe weather, and 
continue in a state fit for use, are best planted on the 
su^mmit of ridges, as this is a great protection froni 
excessive wet, from which they always su^r. In 
every stage of growth they must be kept free from 
weeds, well watered, and toe earth around them ire- 
quently stirred for the extirpation of slugs and snaîh, 
which are partieularly injurions, and are very préva- 
lent in moist seasons. 

AVlien the cos varieties bave attained an advanoed 
growth, they require their leaves to be drawn together 
with a shred of matting, to render the interiol* 
blanched ; care being taken that it is not performed 
80 tight as to bruise them. Under every favOurable 
circumstance for a vigorous growth, yet the plants, 
especially of the cos varieties, f^nd during dry seasona^ 
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:i^ill irun ùp to éeed beforè the heari îs perfectïy 
Uanched: to retard this, it is an efiêctual practice at 
the time of tying them up, to eut out the centre of 
eacby with a sharp knife. 

FBAHE GROPS. 

The plants raised from the September sowîng may 
be divided as directed for those of Auguste but in 
addition, some of the cos varieUes may be planted on 
a warm border, to hâve the shelter of frames and 
hand-glasses. Some of the strongest of thèse may in 
succession, during November, December,and January, 
be planted in a moderate hot-bed, or on the borders 
of the stove, being removed with as little injury as 
possible to the roots, tobring them forward for immé- 
diate use. 

Mliilst in frames they requîre much attention. 
Being watered and shaded until established, they 
tnust afterwards hâve as much light and air admitted 
as possible, as well as a regular supply of moisture. 
At night the additional shelter of matting, and in 
severe weather an increased covering, must be afibrded. 
The température should never exceed 80°, nor fall 
below 65", otherwise the végétation of the plants will 
be proportionately injured. The plants may be set 
in rows about six inches apart ; but of those which 
are merely sheltering during the winter, on the retum 
of mild weather at the beginning of March or April, 
every second one must be carefully removed and 
planted in a warm border at the usual open ground 
distance. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To produce seed, some of the finest and most 
perfect planta of each variety that hâve survived the 
winter, or from the forwardest sowîng of the year, 
should be selected. The seed from any that hâve run 
Up preinaturely cannot be depended upon* AU other 
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planti rauflt be rèmored from their neighbourfaoody 
themseWes bdng left at least a foot apart ; neither is it 
«Uowaliie for two varieties to fiower near each other, 
or only mongrel varieties will be obtaiDcd. Eadb 
stem is advantageously attached to a stake^ as a 
support in tempestuous weather. It is to be observed^ 
that tfae branches must be gathered as the seed ripens 
upon them^ and not left until the nvhoie is ready, as 
some will ripen two or three weeks before otbers, and 
consequently the first and beat seed will be shed and 
kMst It must be particularly well dried before ît is 
beaten out and stored. 

Lettuce seed is considered to be best the second 
year; but when three years old^ it refuses to vegetate*. 



LAVANDULA. 

From lavando, because it wasformerly tised in haihs 
on acçount qf ifs fragrance . 

LAVANDULA SPICA.-LAVENDER. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A YERY poor and light soil is best suited to this 
plant, being in such, more fragrant» longer lived, and 
more capable of enduring severe weather. In rich or 
moist soils it grows luxuriantly, but is in gênerai 
destroyed during the winter. The situation cannot 
be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OF FLANTING. 

It is propagated by slips and cuttings of the cnrrent 
jear's snoots, which may be plantéd in May and June, 
as well as by cuttings of those which are a year old ; 
thèse are to be planted in March, April, and early 

^ Le Quintin*» Compl. Gard. vol. ii.. p. 309 < 



May. B«th iMdb and cattings miut be frem ive to 
seven mches in length> which, after being stripped to 
half thdr lengtli of the lower leaves^ are to be planted 
to that depth either in a shady border, or in any 
compartment, to bave tbe shade of a mat during 
iBÎd-day «ntU tbey bave taken root^ in rows six 
inehes apart eaeh way. Water must be given in 
inoderate quantity every evening imtil thua estai- 
blished. 

Having attained suffi cient strength, tbey isay be 
snoved to their final stations in September or October, 
whicb is the season to be preferred if the soil ia wst 
light and dry on which they bave been raised; or 
they may be left until the sueceeding spring. If it 
is grown in considérable quantity for medidnai pur- 
poses, which is the only claim it bas for a place ia 
the herbary, it must he planted in rows two feet 
apart each way, otherwise only detached plants are 
inserted alone the borders. The only after-culture 
required' is the occasional employment of the hoe, 
the decayed spikes and branches being removed in 
autumn, and the surface gently stirred with the spade 
in the spring. 

The flowers are ready for gathering, either to dry 
çr for distillation, in Jiuy or the end of Jane. 



LEPIDIUM. 



Frùm XifTtf, a scale, on accouni oftheform ofihe 

teedrvesseL 



LEPIPIUM VIRGINICUM.— AMERICAN 

CIIESS. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

For the winter standing crops, a light dry soil, in 
an open but warm situation, should w allotted to it, 
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and for the sammer, a rather moister and shady 
border is to be preferred. In neither instance is it 
required to be ridu 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It 18 propagated by seed^ ^hich must be sowii 

every six weeki9 from March to Auguste for summer 

and autumn^ but only one spwing is neoessary, dther 

at the end of August, or beginning of September> for 

fa supply during winter and spring. 

It may be sown broadcast, but the most préférable 
mode is in driUs nine inches apart Water may be 
given occasionally during dry weather, both before 
and after the appearance of the plants. If raised 
from broadcast sowings, the plants are thinned to six 
inches apart ; if in drills^ only to three. In winter 
they require the ishelter of a little litter or other light 
covering; and to prevent them hein g injured by its 
pressure^ some twigs may be bent over the bed, or 
iBome light bushy branches laid amongst them, which 
-will support it. The only cultivation they require is 
.to be kept dear of weeds. 

In gathering, the outside leaves only should be 
stripped off, which enables successional crops to 
become rapidly fit for use. VVhen the plants oegin 
to run, their centres must be eut away> which causes 
them to shoot afresh. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

'Por the production of seed^ a few of the stronsest 
plants raised from the first spring sowing, are left 
ungathered from. They flower m June or July, 
and perfect their seed before the commencement of 
autumn. 
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LEPIDIUM SATIVUM.— GARDEN CRESS. 

VABIETIES. 

. There are three varieties — Plain-leaved, which ii 
the one commonlv cultivated for salads; Curly-leaved, 
eqnally good, ana employed likewise for gamishing ; 
Broad-Ioiyedy seldom cultivated. 

This salad herb is grown with and cultivated lik« 
mustard. 



MELISSA. 



From fitiXt, boney, on accouni qfthe bee being suppoted 
io coUect it ahundantly from theirjlowers. 



MELISSA OFFICINALIS.-.BALM. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited to its growth^ is any poor 
friable one, but rather inctining to clayey than siucious. 
Manure is nerer required. An eastem aspect is best 
ferit 

TIME AND MODE OF PLANTINO. 

It is propagated by ofi^ts of the roots, and by 
slips of tbe young shoots. The first mode may bîe 
practised any time during the spring and auturon, 
but the latter only during May or Juna If ofisets 
are employed, they may be phnted at once where 
they are to remain, at ten or twelve inches; but if by 
slips^ they must be inserted in a shady border^ to be 
thence removed, in September or October, to where 
they are to remain» At eyery removal, wa^er must 
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be given, if dry weather, and until tbey are established. 
During the summer they require only to be kept clear 
of weeds. In October the old beds require to be 
dressed, theîr decayed leaves and stalks deared away, 
and the soil loosened by the hoe or slight digging. 

Old beds may be gatnered from in July, for drying|, 
but their green leaves, from March to September; and 
those planted in spring will even ajBPord a gathering 
in the autumn of the same year. For drying, the 
stalks are eut with their full clothing of leaves to the 
very bottom^ and the process completed gradually in 
the shade. 



MENTHA. 



From Minthe, a nymph aymmemorated in this kerb, 
into which we are ioid she vms transformed by 
Froserpine» (Ovid. Metam. 10. v. 729.) 

MENTHA VIRIDIS.— SPEAR OR GREEN 

MINT. 

It is employed in sauces and salads, as well as 
dried for soups in winter. There are two varieties — 
the Broad and Narrow-leaved — equally good. 



MENTHA PIPER1TA.~BLACK OR PEPPER 

MINT. 

This dififers from the preceding chiefly in the 
intensity of its taste and dark colour of its foliage. 
It is only cultivated for distillation. 
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MENTHA PULEGIUM.-PENNYROYAL. 

la cultiTated fox its use in culinary and phar-* 
maceutical préparations. There are two yarieties^ 
the Trailingy which is usuaUy cultivated^ and tbe 
Upright 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

Thèse plants are best grown on a tenacious soil: 
eyen a clay is more suitable to them than a Hght 
silicioos one. It should be moderately fertile, entirely 
free of stagnant moisture, and, consequently, on a dry 
subsoil, or well drained. A wet soil makes them 
luxuriant in summer, but ensures decay in winter. 
A border, or situation that is sheltered from the 
meridian sun, is always to be allotted them, as in 
such they are most vigorous and constant in pro- 
duction. A compartment entirely secluded from the 
influence of the sun is, however, equally unfeiyourable 
with one that is too much exposed. 

TIHE AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

They are propagated by parting the roots in 
February or March, September or October, and by 
slips or oflsets at the same seasons. The mînts 
likewise may be increased, by cuttings of the annual 
shoots in May or June, as well as by cuttings of the 
xoots either in spring or autumn. For production of 
green tops throughout the winter and early spring, 
me Spearmint is often planted in a hot-bed; and 
more rarely Pennyroyal, every three weeks during 
October and three following months. 

Planting in the open ground, at whateyer seasons, 
or by whateyer mode, shouldif possible be performed 
in showery weather, or water must be giyen plentif ully, 
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especially to cuttings. If propagated by divisions of 
the root, they must be inserted in drills two inches 
deep ; if by slips or cuttings^ they mnst be five^ or 
six inches in length, and their lower half being 
divested of leaves, planted to that depth^ in every 
instance beins set in rows ten inches apart eacn 
'way. The only after-culdvation required, is the oon-» 
stant destruction of weeds, which are peculiarlv 
injurions. After Jnly, the produce of green tops u 
of little value ; they should therefore be allowed then 
to advance to flower, which they will produce towards 
the beginning of September, when they are in the fit 
fetate for gathering, either for drying or distilling. In 
either case, thé stalks should be eut just préviens to 
the flower openîng. At the close of September or 
b^nning of Octooer, the stems must be eut down atf 
close as possible, the weeds cleared entirely away, and 
a little fine fresh mould spread over them. The beds 
should never be allowed to continue longer than four 
years; for by reason of contînued gathering, the plants 
not only become weakened, but, the roots becoming 
matted, and greatly increased, produce only numeroua 
diminutive shoots^ or entirely decay« 

FORCING. 

For forcing, a moderate hot-bed is necessar^i 
earthed over with mould about three inches thick : m 
this the roots may be inserted about four inches apart 
and one deep. They are sometimes only protected 
with mats, but frames of course are preferablei If it 
is inconvénient to construct a bed purpo8ely> they 
may be planted in pots and plunged in any bed 
already in opération, or be set on the side of the stove* 
The température should never vary beyond the 
extrêmes of 70° and 80^ 
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OCYMUM. 

Probably front oXot and fitvM, on account ofits lastinff 

fragrance, 

OCYMUM BASILICUM.— SWEET-SCENTED 

BASIL. 

OCYMUM MINIMUM. — DWARF-BUSH . 

BASIL. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

They thrive moet in a rich^.light soil^ entirely 
free from any overshadowing body ; but they require^ 
especîally for the earliest plants^ a sheltered border. 
In wet earth, the seed always rots. 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sown 
in a gentle not-bâ, \vith the shelter of a frame^ at 
the close of March or early in April ; to be thinned 
and those removed pricked out at the close of this 
Jatter month in a similar situation, to be finally 
removed in the course of May or commencement of 
June, when settled weather, into the open ground. 
This soTving may be repeated at the close of April or 
beginning of May, on a warm border ; to be pricked 
and finafiy planted out, after a lapse of about five 
weeks respectively between each opération. 

When thinned, the seedlings must be left at three 
inches apart, and those remoyed pricked out at a 
similar mstance. The final planting must be made 
in rows, a foot apart each way. Some plants of ail 
ihe sowings may be left where raised, to be gathered 
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from whilst young. Water must be given at eveiy 
removal, as well as during every stage of their 

frowth, when dry weather occurs. Weeds must be 
ept uïider, as well as the plants benefited by fréquent 
hoeiugs. 

The young leafy tops are the parts made use of. 
The supply is never-failing during summer^ as they 
shoot out rapidly for successional supplies. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

To produçe seed^ some of the earliest raised plants 
must be left ungathered from. Thèse flower from 
July to September, and accordingly ripen their seed 
in early or late autumn. 



OllIGANUM. 



From oçeç, a mountain, and yetvoç, delight The 
delight of the mountain. 



ORIGANUM MARJORANA.— SWEET OR 
SOMMER MARJORAM. 

ORIGANUM HERACLEOTICUM.— WINTER 

MARJORUxM. 

ORIGANUM 0N1TES.~C0MM0N OR POT 

MARJORAM. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A LioHT^ dry^ andmoderately fertile soil is required 
for their healtny growth ; and if it is (me that bas not 
been cropped for a considérable time, it is the more 
fayourable for them. If the soil is wet or rich, lliej 
are déficient in their essential ^uolities, and llw 
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perennials are unable to withstand severe 'weatfaer. 
The situation cannot be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

The sweet marjoram is propagated solely by seeds ; 
the two perennûJs by seed, as well as by parting 
their roots, offsets, and slips of their branches. 
Sowing may be pcrfomied of ail the species, from the 
conclusion of February, if open iveather, to the 
commencement of June; but the early part of AfH'il 
is the usual time for performing it. Portions of 
the rooted plants, slips, &c., may be planted from 
February until May, and during September and 
October. 

The sowing is performed either in driUs, six incheé 
apart, or broadcast; in either case, the seed being 
buried not more than half an inch deep. When the 
seedlings bave attained a height of two or three 
inches, they must be thinned to six inches, and those 
removed maybe pricked in rows ata similar distance 
apart each way. Those of the annual species are to 
remain ; but of the perennials, to be finally removed 
during September, at the distances directed bélow, 
when raised from ofisets, &c., water being given at 
every removal, and until the plants are estabUshed. 

The slips, offsets, and partings of the root, are 
inserted in rows ten or twelye inches apart, where 
they are to remain; they must be watered mode» 
rately every evening, and shaded during the day, 
until they bave taken root, which they soon do, and 
acquire a stocky growth. 

The only cultivation that any of the species require 
is the fréquent application of the hoe. In October 
the decayed parts of the perennials are eut away, and 
Bome mould from the aUeys scattered over the bed 
about half an inch in deptb, the surface of the earth 
between the stools being previously stirred gently. 
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. The top8 and leaves of ail the specîes are gathered 
when green, in Summer and autumn, for use^ in 
soups^ &c. ; and a store of the branches are eut and 
dried in July or August, just before the flowers opeo 
for winter's supply. 

TO OBTAIN 8EED. 

There is little diffîculty in obtaining the seed of the 
pot marjoram ; if a plant or two are left ungathered 
from^ it unfailingly ripens in the course of the 
autumn. But the éxotic species seldom ripen theirs 
in this country ; consequently it is usually obtained 
from the souui of France or Italy. In favourable 
years^ however^ they sometimes perfect it late in 
autumn. 

FORCING. 

When the green tops are much in request, a small 

Îuantity of seed of the summer marjoram is sown in 
auuary or February^ in a moderate hotbed. Vid^ 

MeMTHA^ '* FOBCINO." 



OXALIS. 

Probabh/from »lvçj acid, and axç, sait 



OXALÎS ACETOSELLA.-WOOD SORREL. 

The flavour of this is much more grateful^ and 
the leaves are more juicy than those of the gardeii 
sorrel (mfneo! acetosà), and the French or Koman 
sorrel {rumex scutaiut). The cultivation required 
by them is identical. The leaves are employed at ail 
seasons of the year, in salads^ sauces, &c» 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The wood-sorrèl requires a silicious^ yet moist 
and moderatdy fertile soil, in a shady situation, at 
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beneatfa a hedge with a northern aspect. Thegarden- 
sorrd thrives best in any mouldy garden soil that 
tends to ligfatness rather than tenacity^ and is not too 
poor. The situation must be open. French sorrel 
18 most healthful in a light dry soil^ that is tolerably 
fertile, in an open compartment. 

TIME AND MODE OF PROPAGATION. 

The mmexes are propagated by seed, and ail of 
them by parting the roots, both which modes may be 
practised from the middle of February until the 
same period in May, and by the latter also in Sep- 
temhêc and October. The finest plants are raised 
by seed, but those from portions of the roots are 
Boonest in production. 

The seed is best sowh in drills, six or eight inches 
apart, and half an inch in depth. When two or 
three inches high, the seedlings must be thinned 
to three or four inches apart, and those removed, if 
required, pricked out at shnilar distances. In Sep- 
tember or October, or in the March and April of the 
micceeding year, they may be removed into their 
final stations, in rows twelve inches apart each way, 
or, if the French, eighteen inches. The only atten- 
tion they require down to this stage of their growth, 
is to be kept clear of weeds, and to hâve water given 
them in moderato quantities after each removal, 
until established. 

When divisions of the root are employed, they 
must be set at once where they are to remain, at the 
final distances above mentioned ; and the same atten- 
tion paid in weeding and watering them. Established 
plants must in a like manner be kept constantly free 
from weeds. In summer, as they run up to seed, 
the stalks must be eut down as often as is required, 
to encourage the production of leayes. In autumn 
and spring, the sunace of the ground should be gently 

p 
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stirred, and in the former season, a little manure, or^ 
in preferenoe, a siroilar proportion of decayed leaves^ 
turned in. Some gard^iers raiae îresh seedlings 
annoaily, but a freeh plantation is seldom necessary 
oftener than every fourth year; before which^ how- 
ever, it must be made> if tne plants dwindle or pro- 
duce diminutive leaves. 

TO OBTAIN SEEJ>. 

For produdng seed, some plants must not be 
^^ered from^ and allowed to rnn up uncfaecked. 
They flower in the course of June, July, and August, 
perfecting their seed in autumn. Wood-sorrel never 
prodttces seed. There is a tuberous rooted spedes of 
Oxalis lately introduced, whose tvibesn are eaten^ like 
potatoes. 



PASTINACA. 



Der'wed, as some conceive, Jroni pasco, on accotmt qf 
its nutritive qiialities ; others from pastinum, a tool 
tvhich it resevibles in shape. 

PASTINACA SATIVA,-*PAIISNEP. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The 8oil in which the parsnep succeeds best, is 
a rich^ dry^ sandy loam^ and the deep^ the better. 
The most inimical to it are gravel or clay. It is 
always bénéficiai to trench the ground two spades 
deep, a little manure being turned in with the bottom 
spit. If the soil is suitable to them> they are not 
much beneôted by the gênerai application of manure 
at the time of sowing, but often iujured^ in con- 
séquence of numerous fibres being induced. Dr, 
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Macculloch says, that in the Island of Guernsey^ 
which bas long been celebrated for the fineness of its 
rarsneps, sea- weed is the manure chiefly employed *. 
Of excrementitious manure, that of pigeons is the 
best. Decayed leaves are also very favourable to its 
growth. The situation cannot be too open. 

TIME AND MODE OF S0WIN6. 

It is propagated by seed. The usual time for sow- 
ing is trom the end of February to the beginning 
of April, but the earliar the better. It haà been 
reeommended in field cultivation to sow them in 
September ; in the garden, when sown at this season, 
they also obtain a ôner, but many of them in gênerai 
rua to seed. In the Isle of Guemsey, they regulate 
their time of sowing acoording to the sou ; in the 
most favourable soils they sow in January ; or if the 
soil is wet or stiff, they do not insert the seed until 
the latter end of Mareh f . 

The seed is sown broiiulcast, rather thin^ and well 
raked in. The compartment beiog laid out in beds, 
not more than four feet wide, for me cony^ence of 
weedinffy &c. When the seedlings are two or three 
inches high, they are carefully thinned to ten inches 
apart, and the weeds removed both by hand and 
small-hoeing. The beds require to be frequently 
looked over to remoye ail seedlings that may spring 
up afresh, as well as to be frequently hoed, until the 
plants 80 coyer the ground as to render it impracti- 
cable. The roots may be taken up as wanted, in 
September, but they do not attain matuiîty tîll Octo- 
ber, and which is intimated by the decay of the 
leayes. In Noyember, part of thecrop may be taken 
up, and the tops being eut close off, laid in alternate 

♦ Caled. Hort. Mein. 
•f Caled. Hort. Mem. 
p 2 
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layers, with sand, for use in frosty weather. The 
remainder may be left in the ground, and taken up 
as required^ as they are never injured by the most 
intense frosty but, on the contrary, rendered sweeter. 
In February or March, however, any remaining must 
be extracted, otherwise they wiU vegetate. Being pre- 
senred in sand, they continue good until the end of 
April or May. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some of the finest 
roots, are best allowed to remain where grown ; or 
else, being raised in February, phtnted in a situation, 
open but sheltered from violent winds. If of 
necessity some of those are employed which hâve 
been preserved in sand, such should be selëcted 
as hâve not had their tops eut off very close. THey 
must be kept clear of weeds, and in dry weather 
watered plentifully twice a week. At the end 
of August the seed is usually ripe: the umbels 
may then be eut, and when thoroughly dried on 
cloths, the seed beaten ont and stored. Seed should 
never be employed that is more than a twelvemonth 
old, as it has generally lost its végétative power when 
of a greater âge. 



PHASEOLUS. 



From its pods resemhling a species qf ship, supposcd 
first to hâve been invented at Phaselis, a toum of 
Pamphylia, 

PHASEOLUS VULGARIS.— KIDNEY BEAN. 

Of this v^etable there are two species, the one 
being a dwarf bushy plant, the other a lol^ dimbiag 
one. 
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VARIETIES. 

Of the Dwarfs there are twelve varieties : ' 

Early Liver-coloured. 
Early Red-speckled. 
Early White. 
£arly Negro or Black. 
Battersea WTiite. 
Canterbury White. 
Black speckled. 
Brown speckled. 
Streaked or Striped. 
Large White. 
Dun-coloured. 
Tawney. 

Of the Runners there are six varieties : 
Scarlet Runner. 
Large White. 
Large White Dutch. 
Canterbury Small-white. 
Small ^Vhite. 
Variable Runner. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil for them may be any thing ratber than wet 
or tenacious, for in such the greater part of the seed 
in gênerai decays without germinating ; whilst those 
plants which are produced are contracted in their pro- 
duce and continuance. 

A very light mellow loam, even inclining to a 
ÈSLud, is the best for the earliest sowings, and one 
scarcely less siliceous, though moister^ is préférable 
for the main summer crops ; but for the later ones a 
récurrence must be made to a soil as dry as for the 
early insertions. In ail cases the subsoil must be 
open, as stagnant moisture is inevitably fatal to the 
plants or seed. For the early and late crops, a 
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sheltered border must always be allotted^ or in a 
single row about a foot from a south fence^ otherwise 
the situation cannot be too open. 

DWARFS. 

TIMES ^ND MODES OF SOWINO. 

The sowing commences with the year. They may 
be sown towards the end of January in pots^ and 
placed upon the flues of the hot-house, or in rows in 
the mould of a hotbed^ for production in March, to 
be repeated once every three weeks in similar situ- 
ations during February and March, for supplying 
the table during April^ May and June. At the end of 
March and Apnl a small sowing may be performed^ 
if fine open weather^ under a frame wimout beat, 
for removal into a sheltered border early in May. 
During May, and thence until the first week in 
August, sowings may be made once every three 
weeks. InSeptember forcing recommences, at first 
merely under frames without bottom beat, but in 
Octol)er, and thence to the close of the year, in faot- 
beds. Sic, as in January. Sowings when a removal 
is intended, should alway be performed in pots, the 
plants being less retardea as the roots are lessinjured, 
than when the seed is inserted in patches or rows in 
the earth of the bed. It is a good practice likewise 
to repeat each sowing in the frames without beat 
after the lapse of a week, as the first will often faO^ 
when a second, although after so short a lapse of time, 
will perfectly succeed. In every instance the seed ia 
buried one and a half or two inches deep. The rows 
of the main crops, if of the smaller varieties, may be 
one and a half, if of the larger two feet apart, the seed 
being inserted either in dnlls or by the dibble four 
inches apart, the plants however to be thinned to 
twice that distauce. 
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K any considérable yacancy occurs> it may always 
be fiUed by plants which havebeen carefully removed 
by the trowel fîrom where they stood too thick. A 
gênerai remark, however, Qiay be made, that tbè 
transplanted beans are never so productive or con- 
tinue so long in bearing (although sometimes they 
are earlier) as those left where raised. The rows of 
ihe earlier crops are best ranged nortb and south. 
The seed inserted during the hottest period of 
summer, should be either soaked in wnter for five 
or six hours, laid in damp mould for a day or two, 
or the drills be well watered previous to sowing. The 
only after cultivation required, is the destruction of 
weeds, and earth to be drawn up round the stems. 

The pods of both species are always to be gathered 
while young ; by thus doing, and care beine had not 
to injure Uie stems in detaching them, the plants 
are rendered as prolific and long-lived as possible. 

FORCINO. 

The hot-bed must be of moderate size, and covered 
with earth eight or nine inches tliick. When the 
beat bas become regular, the seed may be inserted in 
drills a foot apart, and the plants allowed to stand six 
inches asunder in the rows. Some gardeners erroneously 
sow thick in a hot-bed, mouldâ over about six or 
seven inches deep, and remove the plants, when two 
or three inches high> to the above-mentioned distances, 
in another for producing, water and shade being 
afforded until they hâve rooted. Air must be ad- 
mitted as freely as to the melon. The same précautions 
are likewise necessary as to keeping up the température, 
taking the chill off the water, &c., as for that plant. 
When the seed begins to sprout, the mould should be 
kept r^ularly moistened ; and when grown up, water 
may be given moderately three times a week. The 
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température should never be leaa than 60% nor hi^er 
tban T6\ 

Some plants of the hot-bed sowing at the end of 
March, are often, aftei; being gradually bardened, 
planted in a warm border : this will at most hasten 
the plants in production a fortnigbt before those sown 
in the open ground in May. 

Those sown under frames in March for transplant- 
ing into a border, when two or three inches in height, 
must in a like manner be hardened gradually for the 
exposure, by the plentiful admission of air and the 
total removd of the glasses during fine days. If any 
are raised in pots in the hot«house, they must in a 
like manner be prepared for the remoyal, by setting 
them outside in fine days, and there watering them 
with colder water. If the season is too ungenial after 
ail to remove them even to a warm border, the plants 
are often inserted in patches, to bave the protection 
of frames or hand-lights at night, or as the weather 
deroands. 

SAID TO BE PERENNIAL. 

It bas been lately stated in a provincial paper, that 
kidney-beans appear of a perennial nature. In 
Somersetshire, they bave been observed to yegetate 
for sereral years — the plants being in the ricinity of 
a steam-engine, and so situated that the îroat could 
not penetrate to the roots. I bave not yet had an 
opportunity of putting this statement to the test of 
experiment. 

RUNNERS. 

As thèse are more tender, and the seed is more apt 
to decay, than those of the Dwarfs, no open ground 
crop must be iiuerted before the close of April, or 
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early May, to be continued at intervals of four weeks 
through June and July, which will ensure a supply 
from the middle of this last inonth until October. 
Some gardeners force them in a sîmilar manner to the 
Dwarfs: they require sîmilar treatment, but will 
endure a higher température by a few degrees. They 
are so prolific, and such permanent bearers, that three 
open-ground sowings of a size proportionate to the 
consumption^ will in almost every instance be 
sufficient. 

They are inserted in drills, either singly, three feet 
apart^ or in pairs, ten or twelve inches asunder, and 
€ach pair four feet distant from its neighbour. The 
seed is buried two inches deep and four apart in the 
rows, the plants being thinned to twice that distance. 
If grown in single rows, a row of pôles must be set 
cm the south side of each, being ôxed firmly in the 
ground : they niay be kept together by having a light 
pôle tied horizontally along their tops, or, a post being 
nxed at each end of a row, united by a cross-bar at 
their tops : a string may be passed from this to each 
of the plants. If the rows are in pairs, a row of pôles 
must be placed on each side, so iixed in the ground, 
that their summits cross, and are tied together. 
They are sometimes sown in a single row down the 
sides of borders, or on each side of a walk, having the 
support of a trellis work, or made to dimb pôles 
which are turned archwise over it. 

As the plants advance to five or six inches in 
height, they should hâve the earth drawn about their 
stems. Weeds must be constantly cleared away as 
they appear. When they throw up their voluble 
stems, those that straggle away should be brought to 
the pôles, and twisted round them in^a direction 
contrary to that of the sun: nothing will induce 
them to entwine in the contrary direction, or from 
left to right. 
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TO OBTAIN 8EED. 

For the production of seed, forty or fifty plants of 
the Dwarf spedes will be sufficient for a moderate- 
sized faniily, or tbirty of the Runners. They must 
be raised purposely in May, or a like number from 
the crop in that month left ungathered from ; for the 
first pods always produce the finest seeds, and ripen 
more perfectly. In autumn, as soon as the plants 
decay, they must be pulled, and, when thoroughly 
dried, the seed beaten out and stored. 



PISUM. 

From nrtççàt, to pound or grind, 

PISUM SATIVUM.— PEA. 

VABIETIE8. 

The varietîes are numerous, difièring much in 
their hardihood, prolificacy, height, &c. 

Cormack's Early Dwarf Pea. 

Early Charlton. 

Early Golden Charlton. 

Early Nichols' Golden Charlton. 

Common Charlton. 

Reading Hotspur. 

Early Single Blossomed. 

Early Warwick. 

Early Dwarf Frame. 

Early Double blossomed Frame. 

Dwarf Marrowfat. 

Tall Marrowfat 

Green or Patagonian Marrowfat. 

Early Green Nonpareil. . 
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Knight's Mirrowfat or Wrinkled Pea. 

Spanish Moratto. 

Impérial Blue. 

PrusBian Blue. 

Egg. 

White Rooncival. 

Grey Rouncival. 

Green Rouncival. 

Blue Rouncival. 

TaU Sugar*. 

Crown or Rose. 

Leadman's Dwarf. 

Dwarf Sugar*. 

Dwarf Spanish. 

Sickle Pea. 



SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A soil moderately rich and mouldy is best suited to 
this vegetable. Ratber inclining to aluminous for 
the lofty growers and main crops, but for the early 
and late ones, light and dry ; if naturally otherwise, 
rendered so by the admixture of drift sand with the 
earth of the drills. Dwarf varieties will grow on 
poorer and lighter soils than the others. In an 
extremely rich soil they grow luxuriant but unpro- 
ductive. They are rather injured than benefited by 
the application of unreduced dung at the time of 
sowing. Koad dirt and rotted leaves form the best 
compost for them. For the early and late crops^ 
that is, from October until the close of January^ and 
during June and July, the sowings nmst bîe per- 
formed in sheltered situations^ as south borders. In 
December, the rows are best drawn parallel with and 



The Sugar Peas are eaten like Kidney Beans. — G. S. 
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within a foot of the fence. At oth^ seasons their 
site cannot be too open. 

TIMES AND MODE OF SOWIXO. 

They are propagated by seed, the sowing of ivbîch 
commences with the year. In January they may be 
inserted in sheltered borders^ and larger supplies in 
an open compartment, and thence continued through- 
out February and until July, once every two or three 
weeks. Du ring this last month, and in the first 
week of Auguste the last sowings must be made for 
production the same year. For the first production 
in the foUowing year, a small sowing may be per- 
formed at the close of October, and repeated about 
the middle of November and December, though it 
often happens that thèse are scarcely a week forwarder 
than those inserted in the foUowing February. The 
necessary extent of the various sowings may be 
determined with tolerable exactness from the experi- 
ments of Bradley; he found on the average that three 
rods of ground, containing eighteen double rows, 
afforded thirty-six quarts of shelled peas*. 

The seed must be inserted in drills, or by the 
dibble in rows at a distance proportionate to the 
height to whîch the variety grows, as well as 
according to the season. Dwarfs at two feet for tlie 
early and late crops, but three feet for the main ones. 
Hotspurs and Charltons, under the same restrictîonsi 
at three or four feet. Marrowfats, at three and a 
half or four and a half. Knight's Marrowfats and 
other gigantic varieties, at five or six. Peas not 
intendêd to be supported, require the least room. 
At the early and late insertions, the seed should be 
buried an inch and a hâlf deep, but for the maiii 

* Gen. Treat. on Hueb. and Gardon. yoI. iii. p. 19. 
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crops^ two inchee. With respect to the distances it 
may be inserted in the row ; of the Frame, three 
may lie in the space of an inch; Charltons^ Hotspurs, 
and Dwarfs^ two in an inch; Blues and otlier middle- 
sized varieties for the main crops, three in two indies; 
the Tall and Kni^ht's Marrowfat, as well as others of 
similar stature^ a full inch apart; Moratto, Rouncivals, 
and other still taller varieties, an inch and a half 
asunder ; whilst for the Patagonian^ which is the tallest 
of ail, attaining a height of eight or nine feet, two 
inches îs not too wide. It may he remarked^ that, 
for the winter standing crops^ the drills may be made 
rather deeper, and the seed sown thicker. The best 
mode is to form the rows in pairs» the two being from 
nine to eighteen inches apart» according to the yariety, 
and the usual space allowed between the pairs. Thus 
not only is the ground economised» but the plants are 
kept more erect» a row of sticks being placed on the 
outside of each row» ^adually leaning towards each 
other» . and closing at the summit. When the 
summer and autumn sowings are performed» if dry 
weather is prévalent, the seed should be soaked in 
water for two or three hours previous, or the drills 
well watered. 

When the plants hâve advanced to a height of two 
or. three inches» they are to behoed» the weeus deared 
away» and earth drawn around their stems. This 
should be performed twice or three times gradually 
as they ascend» previous to the sticks being plaoed. 
It should be performed in dry wçather, and the 
leayes never covered, or in wet weather they decav. 
Tôt the winter standing crops it should be especiaUy 
attended to» as it protects them ^eatly from frost. Feas 
are always best supported by sticks ; if it is neglected» 
çven for the dwarf varieties» they not only produce 
less, but sooner decay» are inconvénient to cultlvate 
and gather from» and never so fine. Sticking is not 
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rèquired until the plants are six inches in height, of 
show thdr tendrils. If^ during the time of bl^som- 
ing, or swelling of the fruits oontinued drou^t 
should occar, water may very benefîcially applied^ 
it being poured between Uie fows, if they are in 
pairs, or otherwise in a shallow trench on one side 
of each. Watering the leaves is rather injurious. 
Failures in the rows of the earliest crops^ whether 
firom mice or other causes, may be rectified by trans- 
planting. This is best performed in Marcm; the 
plants uius removed must be watered until they hare 
taken root, and also shaded, if the weather is hot. 
It is a good practice to nip off the top of the leading 
shoots of the eariy and late crops as soon as they are 
in blofisom, as it greatly accélérâtes the setting and 
maturity of the fruit. Too much care cannot be taken 
when the pods are gathered, not to injure the stems. 
I bave heard it stated from iengthened expérience, that 
if the pods are eut off with 6cis8ors> die plants pn>- 
duce one-fourth more than when roughly gathered 
from. Bradley makes nearly a similar observation *- 
From the main crops, or where there is no necessity 
for précipitation on account of l»ringing them to table 
early, the pods should not be gathered until the peas 
bave become plump and moderatdy firm^ yet greeu 
and tender. The more regularly the plants are 
gathered from, the longer they continue in produc- 
tion, as the later pods never attain maturity if die 
earlier ones are allowed to grow old before they are 
gadiered. 

In very severe weather, the winter standing cropi 
require the shelter of litter or other light covering, 
supported as much as possible from the plants by 
means of Inunches laid between the rows. Mr. «f. 
Laird, gardener, at Portmore, N.B., employs straw 

* Gen. Treat. on Husband. and Garden., vol. iii. p. 21. 
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ropes or twisted banda for this purpose, which he 
fixes along each side of the rows witli wooden pins, 
driven into the ground *. Whichever mode of shelter 
k adopted, it must be always removed in raild 
weather, otherwise the plants will be spindled, and 
rendered weak^. For the Impérial mue, Frame, 
and other Dwarf varieties, the sticks need not be 
more than three feet high ; for the Prussian Blue> 
Hotepur, and other middle-sized varieties, about 
fiye; for the Knight's Marrowfat, and other tall 
ones, at least seven ; and for the Patagonian, not less 
than eight The best wood for this purpose is the 
bnishf or fan-shaped branches of the iiazel, &c, 
Before they are employed, the ends that are thrust 
into the ground should be charred, or moderately 
bumt, which effectually préserves them fiom decay. 
If this is attended to, and when no longer required^ 
the sticks, if thoroughly dry, on a fine day, are 
stored in a dry shed, they will last for three or more 
years. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, leave some rows that 
are in production during July, or sow purposely in 
March. Care must be taken, however, that no two 
varieties are in biossom near each other at the same 
time, but a lapse of at least three weeks should occur, 
otherwise no perfect variety can be obtained. We 
are nradi in want of observations on this point. If 
Hotspurs and Marrowfats are sown on the same day, 
the latter will not bloom for nearly four weeks after 
the first. If the Frame variety and the Moratto are 
similarly inserted, the latter will sucoeed the first 
in about ûve wec^. The plants intended for seed 

• Mem. Caled. Hort. Soc, vol. ii. p. 93. 
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ought never to be gatbered from. When in blossom^ 
ail plants which do not appear to belong to the 
variety among which they are growing sbould be 
be removed. They are fit for harvesting as soon as 
the pods become brownîsh and dry. When perfecdy 
free from moisture they should be beaten out, other- 
wise, if bot showery weather occurs^ they will open 
and shed their seed. Seedpeas préserve theirpowa* 
of germinating for eight or ten years. 

FORCINO. 

Forcing commences in December^ in the early part 
of which month they may be sown in a hotbed to 
remain, or thick, to transplanta during the succeeding 
month, into others for production. Thèse may be 
repeated in January, ana die transplanting take place 
in February. It is also a common practice to sow in 
a warm border during October, and the plants being 
cultivated as a naturd ground crop, are removed into 
a hotbed during January. 

The hotbed must be moderate, and earthed equally 
over, to a depth of six or eight inches, with light 
fresh mould, not particularly rich. The seed must 
be buried one incn and a half deep. The frame, 
which is required to be two feet and balf high 
behind, and one and a half in front, ought to be put 
on three or four days before the crop is inserted, 
that the steam and beat may abate. Seed may like- 
wise be sown at the above times in pots or pans, and 
placed round the bins of the stove. At the dose of 
September, also, some peas may be sown in pots, 
and sunk in the earth of any open compartment; 
when the frost commences, to be removed into the 
green-house. A border of fresh earth being made in 
the front of it, early in December the plants are 
removed into it, in rows two feet asunder, or, stiU 
better, in pairs, with ten inches interval, and two feet 



and a half between each pair. Theae will oome into 
production about the middle of March. 

In every instance^ as stated above^ the rows shonld 
fae two feet, or in pairs^ at two feet and a half apart, 
theseedor plants oeing set an inch asunder. The 
plants are ready for moving when an inch or two 
high. They muet be shaded and sently watered 
until they hâve taken root As much earth shonld 
be preserved about their roots at the time of removal 
as possible. Transplanted peas are most productive, 
and run the least to straw in the forcing frames. 
Air must be admitted as freely as possible, under 
contingent drcumstances, the same précautions 
being necessary as for cUcumbers. Water must be 
given at first sparingl]^^ otherwise decay or sup^'* 
mxuriance will be occasîoned; but when they are in 
blossom, and during the succeeding stages of growth, 
it niay be applied oftener and more abundantly, as it 
is necessary for the setting and sweUing of the fruit. 
The shading during hot days, and covering at night, 
must also be particmarly attended to. From Ûaee to 
five months elapse between the times of sowing and 
production, according to the fineness of the season 
tength of the dayfi> &c. 

The température employed in forcing may be 
dther progressive, beginning at 40° and 60^, for the 
extrêmes, at the time of sowing^ rising to 52° and 66° 
when in blossom^ and' to 55° and 70° while the fruit 
is swelling; or the température may be uniformly 
kept up tnroughout their growth, having 50° for tibe 
minimum and 70° for their maximum. 
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PORTULACA. 

According to Salmasius, it should be written porcu- 
. \&\Ayfrom porcula, a pig, whence it was aho ccUled 
porcellia and porcacia/ by ihe Greeks, Xoi^cStmov. 

PORTULACA OLERACEA.-GREEN OR 
GARDEN PURSLANE. 

PORTULACA SATIVA.— GOLDEN PURS- 
LANE. 

r 

It is now but little noticed, and only cultivated as 
a salad and pot-herb. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A light rich soi! is the one in which they thrivc 
most They must always hâve a warm situation^ a 
south border being generally allotted to them. 

They are propagated by seed, which may be sown 
in February and early March, in a moderate hotbed, 
to remain ivhere sown; and at the close of this last 
month^ as well as once a month during the course of 
April^ May^ and the summer months, until the end 
of Auguste in the open ground 

The sowings are performed broadcast, or in driUs, 
six inches apart ; in either mode; very thin and buried 
about half an inch. The plants very soon make 
their appearanoe. They must be kept clear of weeds, 
and be minned to six or eight incnes asunder. In 
dry weather water is required to be given moderately 
two or three times a week. In gênerai, they are 
ready for gathering from in six weeks after sowings 
the young shoots being made use of from two to five 
inches in length, which being eut down low, shoot 
out again. Thèse observations and directions apply 
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^ually to the open-ground and hotbed cropâ. The 
latter require the air to be admitted as freely as pos- 
sible, the température ranging betwen 50° and 75°. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, a small quantity of 
which will suffice for the largest family, some of the 
earliest border-raised plants must be left ungathered 
from, the strongest and largest leaved ones being 
selected; they blossom in June and July. They 
must be eut immediately that the seed is ripe, laid 
on a clotli, and, when perfectly dry, thrasheu. The 
refuse ^is best separated by means of a very fine 
aieve. 



POTERIUM. 

From the Greek, ^orti^m, a cup. 

POTERIUM SANGUISORBA.— SMALL OR 
UPLAND BURNET. 

They are used in cool tankards, soups, and salads. 

90IL AND SITUATION. 

It delights in a dry, poor soil, abounding in cal- 
careous matter; any light compartment that has an 
open exposure, therefore, may be allotted to it, the 
only bénéficiai addition that can be applied beins 
bricklayers' rubbish or fragments of chalk. A smafi 
bed wiÛ be suffident for the supply of a family. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It may be propagated either by seed, or by slips 
and partings, or ofisets of the roots. The seed may 

Q 2 
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be sowu towards tiie close of February, if oçea 
weather^ and tbence until the dose of May ; but the 
hea% Urne is ia auttunn, as soon as it is ripe ; for if 
kept until tbe spring, it will often fail entirely^ or 
lie in the ground until the same season of the fol- 
lowin^ year> without regetating. ItiAay be inaerted 
in djills^ six inches apart, or broadcast; in eitber 
mode, thin, and not buried more than hidf an ineb. 
The plants must be kept thoroughly ckar of weeds 
throughout their growth. When two or three inehes 
high, they may be thinned to six inches apart, and 
those remoTed placed in rows at the same distance, in 
a poor, sbady border, water being given^ccasionafly 
until they bave taken root, after "which they wiu 
require no further attention until the autumn, when 
they must be remored to their final station, in rows a 
foot apart. When of established growth, the only 
attention requisite is to eut down their stems ooca^- 
sionally in summer, to promote tbe production of 
young shoots, and in autumn to bave the decayed 
stems and shoots cleared away. 

If propag^ted by partin^, &c., of the roots, tbe 
best tmie for practising it is in September and Octo* 
ber. As it grows freely from seed, this is not usually 
practised. They are pianted at once where they aire 
to remain, and only require occasional watering until 
established. The other parts of their cultivation are 
as Ibr those raîsed from seed. 

TO OPTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some of the plants 
must bç len ungatbeml from, and allowed to shoot 
up early in tbe summer ; they âower in July« and 
ripen abundance of seed in the autumn. 
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RAPHANUS. 

As some suppose, fràm ça^io/ç and ^ant^êott, on account 
ofits quick vegetùfion ; but tfa firsi word might 
ùe ckanged io ^etirtç, from thèfotm of ifs root. 



RAPHANUS SATIVUS.— RADISH. 

VARIETIES. 

There are two kinds of radish, tbe fasiform^ or 
spindle-rootèd, and the globular^ or tumip-rooted ; 
and thèse again are divided into the spring and 
autumn vurieties. As for the désignation of short 
and long-top, by which the old sardeners divided the 
varieties, I perfectly agrée with Mr. Strachan, the 
gardener of the London Horticultural Society, in 
considering it is gîving importance to a différence that 
is by no means permanent The first may be sown 
at ail times of the year; but the last, requiring 
a greater length of time to perfect their roots, can 
only, as the name implies, be obtained durins the 
latter part of the year. A description of the f(ulow- 
ing yarieties is given by Mr. Strachan ^. 

SPRING VARIETIES, 

FUSIFOBM BOOTEO. 

1. Long White, called also the White Transparent^ 

White Itaiian, and Naples Radish» 

2. White Russian; probably the raphanus sativus 

of Gérard. 
S. Twisted Radish, of Mons. 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. îu. p. 436—46, ànd vol. 
iv. p. 10. 
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4. Scarlet orSalmon, or Scarlet-transparent Radish. 

5. Purple, formerly called exduâvày the Short- 

topped. 

6. Red-necked Whîte. 

TURNIP-BOOTED. 

7. White Tumip is the only one noticed by 

Grerard, as the raphanus or hiculatus, 

8. Early White Turnip. 

9. Pinky Rose-coloored^ Scarlet, and Crimaon 

Tumip. 

10. Purple Tumip. 

11. Yellow Tumip. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER VARIETIES. 

Thèse are ail of the turnip-rooted kind; and in the 
followinff list, by Mr. W. Christie, under-gardener to 
the London Horticultural Society, they are described 
in the order they foUow in coming into use. 

ï. Yellow Tumip. 

â. Round Brown. 

3. White Spanish, is Miller's raphanus alèut 

orbicularis, 

4. Oblong Brown. 

5. Black Spanish. 

6. Large Purple Winter, or Purple Spanish. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited for this vesetable is a mouldy 
loam, rather siliceous than otherwise, and moderately 
fertile. It should be dug a full spade deep, and weU 
pulverised. The subsoil is best to be ratner hard *. 
Manures hould not be applied at the time of sowing, 
if avoidable, as it is apt to cause the roots to be 
fibrous. If employed, it should be in a finely-divided 

* Rutter*B Oarden. UniverB. Guide, p. 30. 
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mitresœnt state. The situation shonld alwavs be open, 
but for early and late crops^ warm and sheltered. 

TIMES AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed^ which may be sown at 
ail times throughout tne year. For the earliest pro- 
.ductions, during December^ January> and February^ 
in a hotbed ; and in the open ground once a month 
during winter, and every fbrtnight during the other 
seasons of the year. 

In the open ground, the seed is generaUy sown 
broadcast, and well raked in, but in drills is much 
the most préférable mode ; in either case, it must be 
inserted thin, and buried half an inch deep ; thick 
sowing causes the tops to be large, and tne roots 
sticky. If broadcast, the beds should be laid out 
four or fiye feet wide, divîded by alleys a foot in 
width, the earth from which may be thrown out to 
raise the beds, or not, according as the season renders 
it désirable for them to be dry or moist. If drills are 
employed for the fusiform-rooted, they are required 
to, be three inches asunder ; for the turnip-rooted^ 
four or five, and for the Spanish, &c., six or eight. 

When the seedlings are well up, and advanced to 
five or six leaves, they are ready for thinning; the 
spindle-rooted to three inches apart, the tumip-rooted 
to four, and the larger varieties to six. Thèse spaces, 
howeyer, require to be rather increased in moist 
warm weather. In dry weather they ought to be 
watered regularly every night, as the goodness of 
their flavour and tendemess dépends upon their 
rapidity of growth, which is chieflv accelerated by a 
constant supply of moisture. The earW and late 
crops that bave to withstand the attacks of frost, &c., 
should be kept constantly covered with dry straw or 
fem, to the depth of about two inches, or with matting, 
supported by short sticks, until the plants make their 
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Iippearance, when the covearing must be removed 
every mild day, but renewed towards evening^ and 
constantly during frosty or tempestuQOS weather. 
Some gardeners sow lettuces, but more commonlY 
ftpinach, with this crop. Otbers do the same witn 
carrot6 among the early sown ones ; so that if the 
radishes are kilJed by the frosty which sometimea 
occurs, the carrots supply their place ; or even if both 
survive, the former bemg drawn young, and the 
carrot seed not vegetating for three weâcs or more 
after that of the radishes, there is room sufBcient for 
them both to succeed. The pracdce of mixing crops 
is rather to be avoided than commonly followed. 

The time of drawing radishes is by no means 
indiffèrent. They eat in the greatest perfection if 
pulled in the morning before the sun naa attained 
any power, and laid in a cool, damp place until 
wanted The bed should hâve a plenteous watering 
the morning before that on which they are taken, 
but none afterwards until subséquent to the drawing. 
In November, those'wanted for winter must he 
taken up during dry weather, and preserved in sand. 

TO DRAW FOR SAIâÀDS. 

To draw small, when the séminal leaves are per- 
taining, sowings must be made once a wéek. The 
management is precisely that required for fape, mus- 
tard, &c. Vide « SiNAPis/* 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, in AprD^ or early May, 
some of the most perfect plants of a main crop, 
when in fuU vigour, must be taken up with as little 
injury as possiÛe to the roots and leaves, and planted 
in rows three feet asunder each way^ being inserted 
by the dibble completely down to the leaves. Water 
must be applied as weu until they bave taken root. 
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as ocoasionally throughout theîr growth, especially 
when in flower. If practicable^ it is best to leave 
some plants where raised. To obtain seeds of tbe 
Black Spanisb^ some seeds must be sown in March, 
or some of tbe winter standing crop left or trans- 
planted during that montb. Tbe flowers open from 
Jane until Augost, and tbeir pods are of a size fit 
for pickling, as they itiust be gathered whilst young 
and tender, during that last montb, or July. For 
seed» tbey must be eut as soon as they become of a 
brown hue, and being well dried, otherwise it will 
thresh with difiîculty, it may be stored. Two 
varieties must never be raised near each other, and 
seed of the previous year's raising sbould always be 
employed. The seeds of the (fifferent varieties are 
easily distinguished by an experienced seedsman. 
Those of the Long White Radisb, are small, fiât and 
pale ; of the Scarlet and Purple iusiform-rooted, large, 
and of the first very lîght coloured, compared with 
those of the latfer ; of the White Turnip, small, 
round and brown; Scarlet Turnip, rather larger, 
and somewhat darker; Purple Turnip, larger, and 
brown, being similar to the long-rooted Purple, 
except in size*. 

FORCING. 

A moderato hotbed is required for this crop, of 
a length according with that of the frame to be 
employed ; the mould about eight inches deep, on 
the surface of which the seed isto be sown as soon as 
the violent beat is abated, and an additional half inch 
of raould sifted over it. Tbe seedlings are in gênerai 
up in les3 than a week, and in six they will be ready 
to draw. Throughout tbeir growth air must be 
admitted as fredy as is allowable. The glasses, 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 446. 
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howeyer, must be dosed on the approach of eyening^ 
and mats or other covering put on in proportion to 
the severity of the season. When the mould appears 
at ail dry, a light watering must be given during 
noon. The plants must not stand nearer than two 
inches to eacn other. The température required is 
from 60° to 70^ ; and ît must be kept to this beat by 
moderate coatings, as required. 

If there is a deficiency of frames, hoops and mats 
may be employed, a frame of boards being formed 
round the bed, light and air being admitted as freely 
and as often as possible. If seed is sown within a 
frame without any bottom beat, the plants will be 
two or three weeks forwarder than if sown in the 
open ground. 



RHEUM. 

From f i«, to spread. 



RHEUM RHAPONTICUM.-RHUBARB. 

RHEUM HYBRIDUM.-RHEUM. 

This species grows to a much greater âze than 
the preceding, and is more succulent. It bas been 
introduced to the Kitchen Garden by Mr. D. Judd, 
gardener to C. Campbell, Esq., of Edmonton^. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

The soil best suited to thèse plants is one that iâ 
light, rich^ deep, and moderately moist. A poor 
heavy or shallow soil never produces them in per- 
fection. The compartment cannot be too open. 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 143. 
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TIME AND MODE OF SOWINO. 

It may be propagated by cuttings^ but the mode 
almoBt universally practised is by s^. This should 
be sown soon after it is ripe in September or October, 
for if kept out of tbe ground until the spring, it will 
often continue dormant for twelve months: if the 
danger of this, however^ is risked^ it must be inserted 
early in February or March. The seeds are best 
inserted in driUs three feet apart and an inch deep^ 
the plants to remain where raised ; for although they 
will bear removing, yet it always checks and some- 
what lessens their growfh. When they make their 
appearance in the spring, and hâve been thoroughly 
cleared of weeds, they may be thinued to six or eight 
inches asunder^ and the surface of the ground about 
them loosened with the hoe. Towards the conclusion 
of summer^ when it can be determined which are the 
strongest plants^ they must be iinally thinned to three 
or four feet, or the hybrid to six. They must be 
continually kept clear of weeds. In autumn, when 
the leaves decay, they are removed, and the bed being 
gently tumed over^ a little well-putrefied stable-dung 
added, and some of the earth applied over the stools. 
In the spring, the bed may be again dug, préviens 
to the plants making their appearance; and as the 
stalks, when blanched, are much less harsh in taste, 
require less sugar to be rendered palatable, and are 
greatly improved in appearance, as T. Hare, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary to the Horticultural Society, 
accidentally discovered *, at this period a trench 
may be dug between the rows, and the earth from it 
laia about a foot thick over the stool. This covering 
must be removed when the cutting ceases, and the 

• Tmns. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii, p. 258, 
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plants allowed to grow at libeHy. Aa the earth in 
wet seasons is apt to induce decay, the covering may 
be adyantageouslT formed of coal-ashes or drift uana, 
which are much less retentive of moisture. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

Those plants nroducê the seed in greatest perfection 
that are not gathered from, but on no acoount must 
they be subjected to the process of blanching. Two*> 
year-old plants of ten produoe seed, but in meir third 
year always. It must be ^Uhered as soon as ripe, 
and great care taken that none is scattered over the 
beds, for the plants thence produced often spring up 
and greatly injure the old plants by growing on* 
observed amongst them. 

FomoiNa. 

For forcing this planta Mr. D. Judd, beforemen« 
tioned, has a single row of plants three feet apart, 
inserted in ground that has been trenched two spades 
deepi and dressed with well-putrefied dung at the 
time. The forcing may commence in December. 
The plants may be first covered either with sea-kale 
or common garden pots (size twelves), and envdoped 
with fermenting dung, under which they corne up 
speedily and fine. The pots are then removed, and 
large hand-glasses substituted. Covering is required 
erery night, and, in dull weather, with thick mats. 
By this mode, however, the plants are very liable to 
be broken, as their leaves soon touch the sides. A 
frame was found much less objectionable, formed by 
drivinff stakes into the ground on each side of the 
bed, aiternating with the plants. Thèse are to be 
three feet high above ground, and the space between 
the two rows of stakes two feet at the bottom, but 
approaching each other, and fastened by cross pièces 
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so as to be only fifteen incheB apart at top. To th6 
aides and top^ atout laths are fixed^ to prevent the 
dung falling upon the plants^ as represented in the 
acoompanying sketch. 




The dungy Mr. Judd says^ may be either fresh^ or 
that which has akeady undergone fermentation. It 
must be placed ail round the frame eightçen inehes 
thickj and the top covered with long litter. The 
température in the înterior should hâve a range from 
55° to 60^, but never exceeding. If it rises too high, 
two or three large holes made through the top soon 
corrects it If pots are used, the dung must be tumed 
A frame renders hand-glasses or any other 



over. 



oover unnecessary^ requires much less attention^ and 
produces plants of excellent quaUty. Rhubarb may 
be forced without either pots or frame^ by merely 
covering the plants six indies deep with li^t litter, 
care being taken that the plants are not injured*. 
The great objections to thèse modes of forcing are 
the extent of ground required, the very large quantity 
of dung necessary, and the great trouble attending 
them. To obviate thèse. Président Knight haa 
adopted the foUowing mode : — In the winter, . as 
many plants as may be necessary are placed in large 



* Tians. Hort Soc, LoBd., toI. iii. p. 143 — 145. 
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deep pots^ each pot receivîng as many as it catl 
contain^ and the interstices entirely fiUed up by fine 
sandy loam being washed in. The tops of the roots 
are placed on a level with each other^ and about an 
inch below the surface. Thèse being covered with 
inverted pots of the same size, may be placed in a 
vinery or hot-bed, and, on the approach of spring, 
probably any time after January, any room or cellar 
will be snfficiently warm. If copiously supplied with 
water, the plants v^etate rapidly and vigorously, and 
each pot will produce three successional cuttings, the 
first two being the most plentiful. As soon as the 
third is gathered, the roots may be changed, and those 
removeu re-planted in the ground, when Mr. Knight 
considers they will attain sufficient strength to be 
forced again in a year's time. If not, it is of little 
conséquence, as year-old roots raised from cuttings, 
or even seed sown in autumn, are sufficiently strong 
for use *. 



ROSMARINUS. 



From ros, dewy and marinus, on accourU qf its 
iiffècting maritime situations, PoeticaMy irr^i^ing- 
" the Dew ofthe Océan** 



ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS.— ROSEMARY. 

YARIETIES. 

There are three varieties — the Green, Crolden- 
striped, and SUver-striped. The first is the one in 
gênerai cultivation. . 



^ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iii. p. 164. 
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SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It thrives best on a poor^ gravelly soil, in which 
there is a mixture of old mortar^ or other calcareous 
matters. In such^ or when the plants are self-raised 
on an old wall, they will bear our severest winters ; 
but in a rich soil they become succulent, lose much 
of their aromatic nature, and perish in frost. For 
the green variety^ the situation may be open, but the 
other two being tender, require to be planted beneath 
a south wall^ or in pots, to be allowed the shelter of a 
green-house in winter. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It may be propagated by cuttings and rooted slips 
during any of the spring months, or by layers during 
the summer. But tne finest plants are raised by seed, 
which, indeed, and by layers, is the only mode of 
propagating the gold and silver-striped varieties 
practised. The sowing must take place in March 
or early April. 

The rooted slips and the cuttings of the young 
shoots must be from five to seven inches long, and 
planted in a shady border, in rows eight or ten inches 
apart. Previous to being inserted, the leaves, from 
the lower two-thirds of their length, should be 
stripped off, to which depth they are buried. Layers 
may be formed by cutting a young branch half 
through on its under side, and being then pegged 
down an inch or two below the surface, it will émit 
roots above the section, and become an established 
plant by autumn. Water must be applied abundantly 
at the time of planting, and occasionally afterwards, 
untU established. 

If raised from seed, it must be sown in drills one 
inch deep and six apart, though it may be inserted 
broadcast and raked in. 

The plants» by whichever mode they are raised. 
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require no further care than to be kept dear of weeds. 
In September they must be transplanted lo where 
they are intendecl to remain, being performed in 
préférence during mild^ showery weather; but if not 
removed thus eany in the autuinn^ they are best left 
until the following March. They may be either 
groDvn in rows two feet apart each way^ or trnined in 
a fan form against a wall. 



BXJMEX. 

From VucfMUi to be drawn out. 



VARIETIES. 



Op this species there are two varietie»-*the C!om- 
mon Long-leaved and the Broad Long-leaved. A)\ 
theae are more acid than grateful. The broad-leaved 
of tliis last species is the most succulent. ^ 

For partieulars necesaary to their cultivatioa^ wde 

" OXALIS." 



RUTA. 

Adoptedt aceording to VarrOy from the Cfreek Pi;r«, 
which ii derivedJromçvM, to défend; being conndered 
in those dai/s a powetful préserver ofheaak. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS.— RUE. 

It was formerly designated Herb-Graee, 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It thrives best in a poor brick eajrtbj in which a 
portion of calcareous rubbîsh haa been mixed. It 
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wiU not endure the applicatien of dung or a rich 
Boilj for although this causes a luxuriant growth in 
summer, death is as certainly produced by severe 
frosts. The compartment maj be open and un- 
shdtered. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated by slips and cuttings as well as 
from seeds ; the first two modes being usually prac- 
tised as being the most easy. It may be planted or 
sown any time durins the spring. The seed may be 
sown in drills six incnes apart and one deep. The 
seedlin&;s are not long in making their appearance, 
and oniy require to be thinned to a similar distance 
in the rows, and kept free of weeds. 

The rooted slips, or cuttings, may be planted on 
a poor, shady border, and watered occasionaUy until 
taken root. 

In the autumn, by whichever mode raîsed, the 
plants may be removed to their final compartment. 
During their after-growth, they must be kept pruned 
in a shrubby form, and never be allowed to produce 
seed unless wanted. The decayed branches, &c., may 
be removed in the spring and autumn, and the surface 
of the bed stirred with the spade. 



SALVIA. 



Front salveo, to be safe, on account of the sanative 
propertieê tuiià which it tuas supposed to befraiight. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS.— GARDEN SAGE. 

Ir is now sometimes used medicinally in the form 
of an infusion, but principally in culinary prépara- 
tions. 

R 
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VARIETIES. 

Of this are several varieties, as, 1. The Commoil 
Green. — 2. Wormwood. — 3. Green with variegated 
leaves.— 4. Red with variegated leaves. — 5. Painted 
or Particoioured.— 6. Spanîsh or Lavender-leaved. — 
7. Red. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A dry, moderately fertile soil, is best suited to 
their growth, in a rather sheltered situation. If the 
soil is rich, or superabounding in moisture, they grow 
luxuriantly, but are apt to perish in winter. If the 
situation is very open, they are more apt to grow 
ragged and stunted. 

TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

They are propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots from the sides of the branches, sometimes also 
by rooted ofisets, and likewise by seed. 

BY CUTTINGS. 

The cuttings may be either of the nreceding or 
same years growth: if of the first, tney may be 
planted in April, but of the latter, not untU the dose 
of May or middle of June. The shoots o£ the same 
year are usually employed, as they more readily émit 
roots, and assume a free growth. The outward and 
most robust shoots should be chosen, and eut from five 
to seven inches in length. AU but the top leaves being 
removed, they must be inserted by the dibble almost 
down to thèse, in rows six inches apart each way. 
A shady border should be allotted them, and moist 
weather taken advantage of to insert them ; otherwise 
water must be given immediately, and repeated occa- 
sionally until they bave taken root. When the plants 
thus raised bave an appearance of spindlin^, or run up 
to flower, they are to be topped short, to mduce the 
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émission of laterals. In the autumn, if the^ hâve 
Mtained a tolerable shrubby growth, otherwise not 
until the succeeding spring, they may be removed to 
their final stations; being taken up with as little 
injory as possible to the roots, and planted, if in a 
bed, in rows eighteen inches apart each way. 

BY 0FF8ETS. 

TVTien there are rooted oâ^ts, they may be slipped 
off separately, with their fibrous roots stili pertaining, 
or the whole plant may be taken up and divided into 
as many separate slips as can be fumished with roots. 
Thèse may be planted both in the spring and autumn, 
but the fiirst season is to be preferred. They are to 
be set out at once where they are to remaîn. 

BY SEEB. 

If raised from seed, which, although seldom done 
is the most préférable mode, inasmuch as that the 
plants afibrd fine-flavoured, larger, and greater 
abundance of leaves. It must be sown in April, 
in a bed of rîch, light earth, broadcast, and ligntly 
raked in. The plants soon make their appearance 
and, when two or three inches high, they must be 
thinned to haif a foot apart, and those removed 
pricked out at a similar distance. In the autumn, or 
Bucceedins spring, according as the plants are strong 
or yreàk, tney'are to be removed to their final stations, 
the roots being disturbed as little as may be. 

AFTER-CULTUBE, 

Dnring their future existence, they must be kept 
oonstantly clear of weeds. The decayed fiower-stalks, 
Btunted branches, &c., removed in early winter and 
spiring, and the soil of the beds slightly turned over. 
Ail irregular growth may be corrected during the 
epring and summer. When the plants hâve con- 

r2 
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tinued two or three years, a little dry, well-putrified 
dung may be turned in during eaily spring wîth con« 
sîderable advantage. A due attention to me mode of 
gathering has no small influence in keeping the plants 
healthy and vigorouB. The tops ought never to be 
croppêd too close^ so as to render the branches ndced 
or 8tumpy. This should be especially attended to in 
autumn and Teinter. During this last season, they 
are less liable to be injured by severe frost, if kept 
with a full regular head. If appearance is consîdered^ 
fresh plants must be raised every three or four years^ 
as the old ones become ragged and stunted from con- 
tinued cropping during that period. For drying, 
the shoots and leaves may be gathered any time in 
summer,' before the plants flower> which they do in 
July. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, two or three of the 
finest plants of two years' growth must be left not 
nearer to each other than four feet. Weeds are to 
be constantly cleared away, and, when the plants 
begin to flower, a plentifui watering given, and re- 
peated every other day until the seed has attained 
its full growth. When perfectly ripe, the plants 
being pulled up, and completely dried, they easily 
shed their seed if struck upon the âoor. 
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SCANDIX CERIFOLIUM. — PARSLEY- 
LEAVED CHERVIL. 

SCANDIX ODORATA. — FERN-LEAVED 

CHERVIL. 

For soups, salads, &c., they are still cultivated by 
the Dutch, but in this country they are not often 
found in the kitchen garden. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil for thèse plants must be mouldy, and 
oontaining a portion of calcareous matter: it need 
not be very poor, yet far from rich; and although 
the soil need not be so light or dry as for '* savory," 
yet it must bave an open subsoil, and be free from 
any superabundant moisture. The situation cannot 
be too open, but a shelter from the meridian sun is of 
great importance. 

TIHES AND MODES OF 80WINO. 

Seed may be said to be the oïdy means of propaga- 
tion, and the only sowing of this tnat can be depended 
upon must berpenôrmed in early autumn, immediately 
after it is ripe ; for if kept until the following spring, 
it will seldom germinate, or if this first grade of 
végétation does take place, the seedHngs are generally 
w^, and die away during the bot weather. If, 
however, it should fortunately retain its végétative 
powers, it may be sown during February and the 
three following months, at intervais of four weeks, 
for use in spring and summer, and towards the end 
of July for autumn supply. 

The seed may be sown in drills eight inches aparl, 
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or broadcast, in either mode being only just oovered. 
The plants are to be thinned to eight inches asunder, 
and to remain where they are raised. The only 
after-cultivation required by them is to be kept dear 
of weeds. The perennial sort must be triroroed as 
directed for " Sage." The leaves are fit to be çathered 
when from two to four inches in growth ; in doing 
which^ they should bé eut close> when the plants will 
shoot afresn. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed^ some of the autumn- 
raised plants of the annual species must be left un- 
gathered from. They flower in April, and rijpen 
their seed about Jone. Of the perennial spedes, 
some must in a like manner be left untouched : they 
will flower about Jvme, and ripen their seed in July 
or August. 



SINAPIS. 



From «'iytffT/, on account ofits making the eyes waUr, 

SINAPIS ALBA.— WHITE MUSTARD. 

SINAPIS NIGRA.— BLACK MUSTARD. 

The first is the one grown for salads, but the seed 
of both is employed in the manufacture of mustard. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The soil they succeed in best, is a fine rich mouldr 
loam^ in which the supply of moisture is regular : it 
may much rather incHne to lightness than tenacity. 
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If grown for salading, it need not be dug deep, but 
if for seed^ to fuU the depth of the blade of the spade. 
In early spring and late in autumn^ the situation 
fihould beeheltered, and^ during the height of summer, 
ahâded from the meridian sun, 

TIHES AND MODES OF SOWINQ. 

For salading, the white may be sown throughout 
the year. From the beginning of November to the 
same period of March, in a gentle hot-bed appro- 
priatea to the purpose^ in one dready employed for 
some other plant, or in the corner of a atove. From 
the close of February to the close of April, it may be 
sown in the open gronnd on a warm sheltered border, 
and from thence to the middle of September, in a 
shady one. Both the white and black, for seed, may 
be sown at the dose of March, in an open compart» 
ment. 

For salading, it is sown in flat-bottomed drills, 
about half an inch deep and six inches apart. The 
seed cannot well be sown too thick. The mould 
which covers the drills should be entirely divested 
of stones. Water must be given occasionally in dry 
weather, as a due supply of moisture is the chief 
inducement to a quick v^etation. The sowings are 
to be performed once or twice in a fortnight, according 
to the demand. Cress (Lepidium sativum) is the 
almost constant accompaniment of this salad herb ; 
and as the mode of cultivation for each is identical, it 
18 only necessary to remark, that, as Cress is rather 
tardier in y^tating than Mustard, itis necessary for 
the obtaining them both in perfection at the same 
time, to sow it fiye or six days earlier. 

It must be eut for use whiist young, and before the 
rough leayes appear, otherwise the pungency of the 
flayour is disagreeably increased. If the top only is 
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eut off, the plants will in gênerai shoot again, thougb 
ihis second produce is always scanty, and not so mild 
or tender, 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed^ whether for tihe 
manufacture of Mustard> or future sowing, the 
insertion must be made broadcast, thin and regularly 
raked in. When the seedlings hâve attained four 
leaves, they should be hoed^ and again after the lapse 
of a month during dry weather, being set eight or 
nine inches apart. Thronghout their growth they 
must be kept firee from weeds^ and if dry weather 
occurs at the time of flowering, water roay ne apnlied 
with great advantage to their roots. The plants 
flower in June, and are fit for cutting when their 
pods bave become devoid of verdure They must be 
thoroughly dried before threshin^ and storing. 

FoaoïNo. 

For forcing, the seed is most convenîently sown în 
boxes or pans, even if a hot-bed is appropriated to 
the purpose. Pans of rotten tan are to be preferred 
to pots or boxes of mould. But whichever is em- 
ployed, the seed must be sown thick, and other 
restrictions attended to^ as for the open-ground 
crops. The hot-bed need only be raoaerate. Air 
mav be admitted as abundantly as circumstances 
teill allow. 
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SYSIMBRIUM. 

SYSIMBRIUM NASTURTIUM.— WATER 

CRESS. 

It was seldom admitted as an object of cultivation, 
and then never to any extent, until Mr. Bradberryjt 
of West Hyde^ Herts, undertook its cultivation for 
the London market : and as his practice is founded 
not only upon just principles, but also long expérience, 
the following directions are chiefly extracted from 
his^ ail others that I hâve seen having been imperfeet^ 
and some so completely erroneous, as not possibly to 
be productive of healthy crops. 

YABIETIES. 

Mr. Bradberry considers that there are three va- 
rieties — the Green-leaved^ which is easiest cultivated; 
Small Brown-leaved, which ishardiest; and the Large 
Brown-leaved, which is the best, having most leaf in 
proportion to the stalk, and is the only one that can 
well be cultivated in deep waters*. 

The plants thrive best in a moderately swift stream, 
about an inch and a half deep, over a graVelly or 
chalky bottom, and the nearer its source the better : 
when tliere is choice, such situations^ therefore, 
should be exclusively planted. If mud is the natural 
bottom, it should be removed, and gravel substi- 
tuted. The plants are to be set in rows, which 
is most conducive to their health and good flavour, 
inasmuch as that they are reguliurly exposed to the 
carrent of water, of wnich» if there is not a constant 

f Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. 538. 
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Btream^ they never thrive. In shallow water, as 
above-mentioned^ the rows may be made only 
eighteen inches apart> but in de^er currents, from 
five to seven feet are sometimes necessary. The beds 
miist be cleared and re-planted twice a' year^ for in 
the mud and weeds whicn quickly collect, the plants 
not only will not grow freely^ but it îs difficult to se- 
parate them in gathering; it is likewise rendered 
imperative by the neads b^oming small from fréquent 
cutting. 

The times for planting and renewal are in suc» 
oessional insertions during May and June^ the plants 
from which wiU corne into production in August; 
and again from September to November) those in the 
last month being ready in the spring. 

In renewing tne plantations, the bed of the stream^ 
commencing towards its head, being cleared of mud 
and rubbish, from the mass of plants taken out, the 
youngest and best rooted must be selected. Thèse 
are returned into the stream, and retaiAed in their 
proper order^ by a stone placed on each. After 
the plants bave been eut about three times, they 
begin to stock, and then the oftener they are eut 
the better. In summer they must be eut very close. 
The situation being favourable, they will yidd a 
supply once in a week. In winter the water should 
be Kept four or five indies deep; this is easîly 
effected, by leaving the plants with larger heads^ 
which impedes the current. The shoots ought always 
to be eut off ; breakihg greatly injures the plants *. 
' Where water of considérable depth alone is at 
command (though shallows may in gênerai be 
obtained, as Mr. firadberry did, by cutting away the 
banks of a stream, and spreading its waters), in such 
it would undoubtedly be usekss to attempt the 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iw p. 537—42. 
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aboveiDode of cultivation. But hère this wholesome 
plant may be introduced by retaining some plants 9t 
the bottom by nieans of stones. Tbey soon find 
their way to the surface, where tbey ripen thcir seeds 
about July, which sinks, vfhen perfected, to the 
bottoiT); and végétâtes without further care. In such 
a situation, some plants rnust every year be allowed 
to vegetate undistorbed. 



SOLANUM. 

From sols, solans, to viake absolute ; on account of iU 
lurid appearance and poisonous qualities. 



SOLANUxM TUBEROSUM.--POTATO. 

VARIETIES* 

The varieties are numerous, and continually 
increasing, as wcU asbecoming extinct ; the number, 
however, is very largely increased by local names for 
the same yariety being classed distinct. 

For forcing, or firstcrop in the open ground:— - 

Broughton Dwarf— Early TVarwick — Ash-leaved 
Kidney. 

Fox's Seedling — Early Manly — Early Mule — 

Earliest, for gênerai cultivation. 

Early Kidney. 

Nonsuch. 

Early Shaw, 

Goldfinder. 

For main crops, the varieties are ranged in this 
dass, acoording to their forwardness in ripening: — 

Early Champion, 
Ox Noble. 
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Red Nose Kidney. 

Large Kidney. 

Bread Fruit. 

Hed streak,or Lancashire Pink Eye. 

Black Skin. 

Purple. 

Red Apple. 

Rough Red. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

No înhabitant of the garden varies more in qaality 
in différent gardens than the potato; for a variety 
will hâve a strong unpleasant flavour in one soil, 
that has a sweet agreeabk one in another. In a 
heavy, v^et soil, or a rank, black loam, though the 
crop is often fine and abundant, it is scarcely ever 
palatable. Siliceous soils, even approaching to gravel^ 
though in thèse last the tubers are usually corroded or 
scabbi/, are always to be planted in préférence to the 
abovê. A dry, mouldy, fresh, and moderately-rich 
soil is unquestionably the best for every variety of 
the potato; and, for the earlîest crop, it may be 
with advantage more siliceous than for the main 
ones. The Black-skinned and Rough Red thrive better 
than any in moist or strong cold soils. If manure is 
necessary, whatever may be the one employed, it is 
better spread regularly over the surface previous to dig- 
ging, rather than put into the holes with the sets, or 
spread in the trench when they are so planted. Stable- 
dung is, perhaps the best of aU factitious manures : sea- 
weed is a very bénéficiai addition to the soil, as 
is sait. Coal-ashes and sea-sand are applied with 
crreat benefit to retenti ve soils ; but calcareous matter 
should never be used. The situation must always be 
open. 
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TIMES AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

It is propagated in gênerai from cuttings of the 
tubers^ tnough the shoots arising from thence and 
layers of the stalks may be employed. New varieties 
are raised from seed. 

Planting in the open ground of the early kinds 
may commence towards the close of Febmary, in a 
warm situation^ and may thence be continued until the 
same period of March; and it is only during this 
latter month that any considérable plantation should 
be made, as the late frosts are apt to injure^ or even 
destroy the advancing plants. In the course of 
April, the main crops for winter's use should be 
inserted; for although in favourable seasons they 
will sttcceed if planted in May or even June, y et it 
ought always to be kept in mind that the earliest 
planted, especially in dry soils, produce the finest and 
most abundant crops. 

SETS. 

The next point for considération is, the préparation 
of the sets. On this there is a great diversity of 
opinion. Some gardeners recommend the largest 
potatoes to be planted whole; others, thèse to be 
sliced into pièces, containing two or three eyes; a 
third set, to eut the large tubers directly in half ; a 
fourth, the employment of the shoots only which are 
thrown ont, ii potatoes are kept in a warm, damp 
situation ; and a fif th, that merely the parings be em- 
ployed. Cuttings of the stalks, fîve or six inches in 
length, or rooted suckers, will be productive, if planted 
during showery weatherin May or June; and during 
this last month, or early in July, it may be propagated 
by layers, which are formed by pegging down the 
young stalks when about twelve inches long, they 
being covered three inches thick with mould at a 
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joint Thèse three last modes are practised more 
from curiosity than utility^ whiist at the same dme 
noue of the first five mentioned plans can be indivi- 
dually followed to advantage^ without modificatioii. 
For the main crops^ it is évident, from expérimenta 
that moderate sîzed sets, having two healthy buds or 
e^es, are mpst advanti^eously eroployed ; middling 
sized whole potatoes are the best, from wbich afl 
but the above number of eyes hâve been removed, 
but especially having the crown, which is a congeries 
of small eyes always présent, first removed ; for from 
thèse proceed an equal number of littie spincQed stalks, 
which are comparatively worthless, and injure the 
main stem. 

For the early crops, almost the very contrary to the 
above is the most advantageous to be practised. The 
set should hâve the crown eye, which is one growing 
in the centre of the congeries of small opes above 
mentioned, preserved. Some potatoes hâve two such 
eyes, but the generality only one. This is always the 
most prompt to vegetate; and if not known by this 
description, may be evinced by pladng two or three 
potatoes in a pan of moist eartb, near tlie fire; if the 
earth is kept moist, the crown eye will be in a state 
of végétation in five or six days *» Again, as Pré- 
sident Knight remarks, although abundant crops of 
late varieties may be obtained from very small sets, 
by reason that tubers are not produced until the 
stem and roots become capable of supplying them 
with nourishment; yet, to obtain early crops, where 
tubers are rapidly formed under a diametrically 
opposite state of the plant, large sets must be em- 
ployed ; in these^ one or two eyes, at most, should be 
allowed to remain. Mr. Knight plants the largest 



Pract. Treat. on the Culture of the Potato, p. 20. 
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undivided tabers» which firom experiments^ evi^ 
dently support the plants, and finally produce the 
earliest and largest produce he ever obtained« 
Another remark, which he makes, restrictively for 
the early crops, but may well be attended to for 
ail, is, that if the sets are placed with their lead« 
ing buds upwards, few and very strong early stems 
%ml be produced; but if the position is reyersed> 
many weak and later shoots will arise, and not 
OQly the earliness, but the quality of the produce 
be depredated*. For the earliest crops, there are 
likewise several modes of assisting the forward v^e- 
tation of the sets. Thèse should be prepared in 
November, by removing every eye but one or two ; 
and being placed in a layer, in a warm room, where 
air and light can be freây admitted, with a covering 
of straw, they soon émit shoots, which must be 
Btrengthened by exposure to the air and light as 
much as possible, by taking off the covering without 
injuring them. During cold weather^ and at night, 
it must always be renewed. The leaves soon become 
green, and tolerably hardy. In early spring they 
are pknted out, the leaves being left just above the 
surface, and a covering of litter afforded every night, 
until tlie danger of frost is passed. The onlv modi- 
fication of this plan that is adopted in Cheshire, 
where they are celebrated for the early production of 
potatoes, is, that they employ chaff or sand for a 
covering instead of straw t. 

PLANTINO. 

The most préférable mode of inserting them, is 
with the dibble, in rows, for the early crops, twelve 
iuches apart each way; and for the main ones^ 

• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iv. p. '448. 
•f HoUand'B Agricult. Survey of Cheshire. 
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eighteen. The aeta should never bé plaoed more 
than four inches beneath the surface iu the lightest 
«n\, but in the more t^iadous ones, three û the 
extrême. The potato dibble is the best instrument 
that can be employed; one person striking the holes» 
and a second dxopping the sets» the earth being 
afterwards raked» or struck in with the spade. There 
are several other modes of insertion^ as opening 
a small hole with a narrow spade» and the set being 
dropped in, it is oovered by the earth taken out 
in forming the next hole : or, at the time of di^ing 
over the ground, a second person foUows the one 
80 employed» and places the sets in the trench he 
opens in the pursuance of bis work ; but both thèse 
modes are open to numerous obvious objections. 

The compartment may be laid out level and undi- 
vided» if the soil is mouldy and favourable ; but if a 
heavy one is necessarily employed, it is best disposed 
in beds, six or dght feet wide. If the staple of the 
soil is good throughout, the alleys may be two feet 
wide, and dug deep, otherwise they must be made 
broader, and only one spit taken out, the earth 
removed being employed to raise the beds. If the 
land is low and wet, it is still further of advantag^ 
after the beds, whidi should not be more than four 
feet wide, baye been thus raised, if they are dug in 
parallel ridges, and the sets inserted along their sum- 
mits. Some gardeners» on such soils, without di^ng 
the surface, laj some long litter on the intended 
beds ; upon this the sets being placed, some more 
litter is thrown regularly over tnem; the earth is 
then dug from the alleys, and tumed to the requisite 
depth over the whole. 

HOEINO. 

As soon as the plants are well to be distinguished, 
they should be perfectly freed from weeds ; and^ of 
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the early crops, the earth drawn round each planta so 
as to form a cup, as a shelter from the cola winds, 
which are their chief enemy at that season ; but the 
main crops need not be earthed up until the plants 
are six inches in height It is contended by some 
that this practice is immaterial in its effect *. If the 
earth is brought so as to be of considérable depth 
about the stems, it must be even injurious, but if pro- 
perly performed it is certainly beneficiaL Through- 
out their growth they should be kept perfectly dear 
of weeds. It is very injurious to mow off their tops, 
as is sometiraes recommended. The foliage ought to 
be kept as uninjured as possible, unless, as sometimes 
occurs on fresh ground, the plants are of gigantic 
luxuriance, and even then, the stems should be only 
moderately shortened. It is, however, of considér- 
able advantage to remove the fruit stalks and imma- 
ture flowers as soon as they appear. This bas been 
demonstratedby the experimentsof Président Knight, 
and others ; indeed, that such would be the case is a 
reasonable expectation, since it is known that the 
early formation of tubers prevents the production of 
blossom t. It is also worttiy of notice, that a potato 
plant continues to form tubers until the nowers 
appear, after which it is employed in ripening those 
already formed. 

The very earliest crops will hein production in June, 
or perhaps towards the end of May, and may thence be 
taken up as wanted, until October, at the close of which 
month, or duringNovember, they may be entirely dug 
up and stored ; or, at ail events, before the arrivai of 
any severe frost. Their fitness to be taken up for 
keeping is intimated by the decay of their foliage, 



• Bath Papers, vol. i. p. 28. 
•f- Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., yoI. i. p. ] 88. 
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"which generally loses its verdure with the first frosts. 

The best instrument with which they can be dug up, 

ig a three-flat-pronged fork, each row being cleared 

regularly away. The tubers should be sorted at the 

time of taking them up ; for as the largest keep the 

best, they alone should be stored, whilst the snialler 

ones are nrst made use of. The most common mode 

of preserving them throughout the winter is in heaps 

or claraps^ sometimes c^Wed pyeitig them. Thèse are 

laid in pyramidal form, on a bed of straw, and 

enveloped with a covering, six or eight inches thick, 

of the same material, laid even, as in thatching, and 

the whole enclosed with earth, in a oonical form, 

a foot thick^ taken from a trench dug round t)ieheapy 

well smoothened with the back of the spade. Potatoes 

should not be stored until perfectly dry^ nor unless 

free from mould, refuse, and wounded tubers. It is 

a good practice to keep a hole open on four différent 

sides of the heap^ entirely through the mould and 

straw, for a week or two after the heap is formed ; 

for in proportion to its size it always ferments, 

and thèse orifices allow the escape of the vapours, and 

perfect the drying. An equally good mode, and 

much more convenient, is to hâve them heaped in a ^ 

dry shed, and covered tbick with straw, as opporta- 

tunity is given to look over them occasionally for the A 

lemoval of decayed tubers, shoots, &c. If carefully 

preserved they continue in perfection until late in 

the foUowing summer. I 

TO RAISE V ARIETTES. 

A variety of the potato is generally considered to 
continue about fourteen years in perfection, after 
which period it gradually loses its good qualities, 
bccomingofinferiorflavourand unproductive. Fresh 
varieties must therefore be occasionally raised from 
seed. For doing this there are two modes; the first 
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of these^ about to be detailed^ is^ however, the one 
usually pursued. 

The berries or apples of the old stock having hutig 
in a warm room tnroughout the winter^ the seed 
ma&t be obtained from them by washîng away the 
pnlp during February. This is thoroughly dried> 
and kept unti) April, and then sown in driUs about 
half an inch deep, and six inches apart^ in a rich 
mouldy soil. The plants are weeded, and earth 
drawn up to their stems when an inch in height ; as 
soon as this has increased to three inches, they are 
moved into a similar soil, in rows, sixteen inches 
apart each way, and during their future growth 
earthed up two or three times. Being finally taken 
up in the course of October^ they must be preserved 
until the foUowing spring, to be then replan ted^ and 
treated as for store crops^* 

Some gardeners sow in a moderate hotbed, very 
thin, in drills^ the same depth as above, and nine 
inches apart. Water is frequently and plentifully 
poured between the rows, and earth drawn about 
the stems of the seedlings, until they are a few 
inches in height. They are then transplanted into 
rows, water given, and earthing performed as usual. 
The only additional advantage of this plan is, that 
as the seed can be sown earlier, the tubers attain 
a rather larger size the first year. 

It is to be remarked, that the tubers of every seed- 
ling should be kept separate, as scarce two will be of 
a similar habit and quality, whilst many will be 
comparatively worthless, and but few of particular 
excellence. If the seed is obtained from a red 
potato, that âowered in the neighbourhood of a 
white tubered variety, the seedlings in ail probability 

• Dr. H un ter* s Georg. Eesays. 
S 2 
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wîU in part resemble both their parents, as a cross 
fecundation may take place; but seldom or never 
does a seedling resemble exactly tbe original stock. At 
ail events, only such should be preserved as are 
recommended by their superior size, flavour, or 
fertility. It may be stated as an indication before 
thèse qualities can be positively ascertained^ that 
Président Knight remarks, that the rough uneven 
surface of the foliage, whdch in excess constitutes 
tbe curl, appears to exist as and form a characteristic 
of every good variety, for he never found one with 
perfectiy smooth and polished leaves which possessed 
any degree of excellence, though such are in gênerai 
more luxuriant and productive . 

The early varieties, on account of their never 
flowering, were, until 1807, obtained by chance 
from plants that might now and then be produced 
from seed of the late kinds. In that year. Président 
Knight discovered that the cause of theii: deficiency 
of bloom wks the pretematural early formation of the 
tubers. His mode of causing thera to produce seed 
is to plant the sets on litde heaps of earth, with 
a stake in the middle, and when the plants are about 
four inches high, being secured to the stakes with 
slireds and nails, to wash the earth away frora 
the bases of the stems, by means of a strong curcènt 
of water, so that the fibrous roots only enter the soil, 
and thèse being perfectiy distinct from the«runners 
that fumish the tubers, and which spring from 
the base of the stem, none of thèse are produced, 
and the effect is, that blossoms appear and perfect 
seedf. 



* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. il. p. 64. 
t Ib. vol. i. p. 58. 
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FORCING. 



The season for forcing is from the close of De- 
cember to the middie of February, in a hot-bed, and 
at the close of this last month on a warm border, 
with the tempôrary shelter of a frame. 

The hot-bed is only required to produce a moderate 
heat. The earth should be six inches deep, and the 
sets planted in rows six or eight apart, as the tubers 
are not required to be large. 

The température ought never to sink below 65° or 
rise above 80°. 

The rank steam arising from fermenting dung is 
undoubtedly iujurious to the roots of potatoes ; and, 
to obviate this, they may be planted in narrow beds, 
and the dung applied m trenches on each side, as 
Mr. Baldwin recommends for the Crambe niaritima, 
The plan of forcing adopted by Mr. Hogg also 
obviâtes the difficulty. Ail the earth from an old 
eucumber or other hot-bed being removed, and an 
inch in depth of fresh put on, he plants his sets and 
covers them with four inches of mould. At the 
end of five days, the sides of the old dung are eut 
away in an inward slanting direction, about ôfteen 
inches from the perpendicular, and strong linings of 
hot dung applied *. 

If the tubers are desired to be brought to maturity 
as speedily as possible, Président Knight says that, 
instead of being planted in the earth of the bed, each 
set should be placed in a pot about six inches in 
diameter ; otherwise the former situation is préférable, 
as the produce in pots is smaller t. 



♦ Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. ii. p. 144. 
t Ib. vol. i. p. 211. 
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PREPARATION OF SETS. 

The next point for considération is the prépara- 
tion of the sets. They should be of the varieties 
enumerated for the purpose of forcing, or any other 
that may hâve the habit of vegetating before 
Christmas. To assist their forvard végétation. 
Professer Knight plants a single potato in each of 
the pots intended for forcing. During January^ 
thèse are placed in the ground and protected with 
litter from the frost: this renders them very excitable 
by beat, and, consequently, when plunged in a hot- 
bed, they vegetate rapidly, and generate tubers. The 
Seed Potatoes are equally assisted, and with less 
trouble, if placed in a cellar just in contact with each 
other, and, as soon as the germs are four inches long, 
removed to the hot-bed*. 

MANAGEMENT. 

More than one stem should never be allowed to 
rise from a stool ; for, where more are allowed, the 
tubers are smaller, and not more numerous. Water 
must be given whenever the mould appears dry, and 
in quantity proportionate to the température of the 
air. Linings must be applied as the température 
déclines. Air must be admitted as freely as the 
température of the atmosphère will allow, and with 
due précautions. Coverings must be afibrded with 
the same regard to température. From six to seven 
weeks usualTy elapse between the time of planting 
and the fitness of the tubers for use. The average 
produoe from a light is about five pounds. 

There is another mode of obtaining young potatoes 

* Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. i. p. 212. 
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during the winter, whicli is much practised on ac- 
count of its facility, though bdng produced without 
foliage they are not so fine in flavour, are déficient 
in farina^ and are otherwise inferior. Old potatoes 
often tbrow out from their sides young ones^ early in 
the spring, and of this habit advantage is taken in 
obtaining them stiU earlier. Sound full-grown and 
ripe tubers, of the Oxnoble variety» that bave no 
appearance of yegetating, must be laid altemately 
with layers of perfectly dry rich vegetable mould, 
four inches deep, in pans or boxes, until they are 
fiUed. Thèse may be placed in a thoroughly dry 
shed, or on a shelf in the kitchen. If the layers are 
constructed in the corner of a shed or cellar, the pro- 
duce will be equally good, though longer in coming 
to perfection. No fofiage is pnxiuced ; the potatoes 
soon are surrounded by numerous young ones of 
moderate size. No water must ever be admitted on 
any account. Notice is to be taken that between 
three and four months elapse between the time of 
forming the layers and the fitness of the produce for 
use. Tnus^ if made earlv in September, the crop wili 
be ready in the course of December. When they are 
exarained, those that are fit roay be taken off,anu the 
old potatoes replaced until the remainder are ready. 
By pursuing this plan every raonth, a regular supply 
may be kept up throughout the year*. Dr. Noehden, 
vice Secretary to the London Horticultural Society, 
informs us that young potatoes may be preserved for 
months, in a state as good as when first taken from 
the ground; for burying them in an unfertile médium, 
as sand, bas not the least tendency to promote their 
maturity. 

* Mawe's Append. to Abercrombie'B Gard. p. 678. Traos. 
Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. l p. 235, and vol. iii. p. 48 — 53. 
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SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM.— LOVE APPLE 

OR TOMATO. 

VABIETIES. 

There are two species of the Tomato at présent 
in cultivation in this country — the red-fruited and 
the yellow-fruited, A whlte species is mentioned by 
many old horticaltural writers, but this, together 
with many yarieties noticed by them, appears now 
to be lost. Of each of the above^ there are several 
sub-varieties, diiefly difiêring in aie size and shape 
of their fruit. Of them 3l, the most esteemed 
is the common large red, though for pickling some 
of the smaller fruited varieties are préférable. The 
foUowing is chiefly condensed from a description of 
them by Mr. Sabine, Secretary of the Horticultural 
Society. 

Of the Red there are— 

1. The Common Large. 

2. SmalL 

3. Pear-shaped. 

4. Cherry-shaped. 

Of the Yellow there are — 

1. The Large YeUow. 

2. Small or Cherry Yellow. 

80IL AND SITUATION- 

The soil best suited to it is rich^ Hght, and mouldy, 
in a dry subsoil ; for although a regular supply of 
moisture is a chief requisite, yet stagnant water is 
very ii^urious. Sea-weed may be applied with ad- 
vantage to the border on which it is grown, as may 
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kelp or common sait iu small quantities. The situa- 
tion must be sheltered ; but this point will be more 
insisted upon as we proceed. See also " Capsicum." 

TIME AND MODE OF SOWING. 

It is propagated by seed, which may be sown at 
the close of March or early in April, in a hot-bed 
or stove, which latter is to be preferred. The 
hot-bed must be of a moderate durability, earthed 
about six inches deep. The sowing must not be 
performed until the requisite time has elapsed for 

fuarding against the danger of a violent beat arising. 
f a hot-house is employed as the nursery of the 
seedlings, the seed must be sown in pots or boxes set 
on the flues or round the edges of the pits. 

In whatever situation sown, the seed must be 
scattered thin^ and not buried more than half an inch 
below the surface. The plants are not long in 
appearingj when of two or three weeks' growth, in 
which time they acquire a height of as many inches, 
they must be thinned to three inches apart, and those 
removed, if wanted, pricked at the same distances, 
in a similar bed to that from which they may be 
removed, shade and water being affbrded as may 
appear necessary. Air must be aôbrded freely in 
every stage of their growth ; for if, from the want of 
this, a due exposure to the light, or any other cause, 
theybecome spindling and weak, they seldom or never 
are productive. Their removal into the open air and 
their final situation must not take place until May or 
early June, according to the geniality of the season. 
To prépare them for this, the beat of the hot-bed 
should be allowed gradually to décline; or if in a 
hot-house, the pots may by degrees be removed into 
its cooler parts, until at length they can eûdure the 
température of the green-house, where they may be 
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kept until ônally moved. Bat before that dme 
arrives, another thinning will berequisite; those in 
the hot-bed to six inches apart, and those in the 
stove^ each plant separate into tolerable sized pots. 

They are to be iînally planted five feet apart, be- 
neath a south paling or wall^ to which their branches 
must be trained; for if allowed to trail on the ground, 
the fruit searce ever ripens^ and never is in perfection. 
The traniiition is rendered less sudden if planted over 
holes filled with hot dung, earthed over eight inches 
deep. They ought never to be planted very near 
fruit trees^ as they are particular impoverishers of the 
soi]. The removal should be accomplished with as 
little disturbance as possible to the root^ and for 
efiPecting this their being in pots is eminently ad- 
vantageous. Water and shade during mid-day must 
be alForded until they are established; and if the 
nights are cold during the first week or two, or the 
weather tempestuous^ the shelter of a hand-glass, or 
even of an inverted garden-pot, is advantageously 
afforded. The training may commence as soon as 
the branches are a foot long, and continued through- 
out their growth. If the plants are strong, an 
horizontal direction is best; if weak, a more upright 
one. In case of a want of space of waU or paling^ 
they may be trained with stakes as espaliers, but 
much rather on sloping banks of earth, which is the 
practice of Mr. J. Wilmot, of Isliugton : upon thèse 
they are pegged down, and, striking root from their 
joints, often support theraselves*. It would be an 
improvement to cover the banks with slates or 
tiles. 

Care must be taken throughout the summer to 
dear away ail latéral shoots, as well as to thin the 



• Trans. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol, iii. p. 345. 
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leaves so as to expose the fruit to tbe full influence of 
the sun. 

The bénies begin to ripen about the middle of 
August, and continue to do so until October^ or 
the arrivai of the first frosts, which always destroys 
the plants. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For producing seed, some of the forwardest berries 
must be left until perfectly ripe. It must be separated 
from the pulp by washing, as directed for the 
" Cucumber." 



SPINACEA. 

From Spina, on account ofits prickly seed. 

SPINACEA OLERACEA.— SPINACH. 

VÂRIETIES. 

There are two varieties — the round-leaved or 
smooth-seeded^ and the triangular-leaved or prickly- 
seeded. The first being the most succulent, and, 
consequently, less able to endure a low degree of 
température, is employed for the spring and summer 
crops^ and the latter for autumn and wmter. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

For the round- leaved variety, a rich moist and 
mouldy loam, in an open situation, is préférable; 
but for the triangular-leaved a light moderately 
fertile and dry one, which may likewise be an open 
compartment, but a sheltered border is most con- 
ducive of a continued supply throughout the winter. 
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The earth should always be well pulverised at the 
time of digging, as a fiae tilth is one of the greatest 
inducements to its vigour. 

TIMES AND MODES OF SOWINO. 

It is propagated by seed. The first sowing of the 
round-leaved variety may take place at the close of 
January, in a warm situation, to be repeated in larger 
but still small breadths at the commencement and 
end of February, and thence to be continued, as the 
plants rapidly advance to seed, every three weeks 
until the middle of April, when, as this affection 
increases, it must be performed once a week until the 
close of May, when it may be reduced to once 
a fortnight, and so practised until the end of July. 
With August, the sowing of the triangular-leaved 
variety commences, the main crop of which should 
be sown during the first ten days of that month. 
The sowing may be repeated after intervais of three 
weeks, untu the early part of September. 

The sowings may be performed broadcast and 
regularly rakeà, and which is the mode generally 
practised for the principal crops, and for the winter 
standing always, or in drills an inch deep and a foot 
apart; in either mode the seed being scattered thin. 
If possible, the sowing should be performed in 
showery weather, otherwise an occasional watering 
must be given ; for if there is a deficiency of moisture 
during the first grades of végétation, not half of the 
seedlings will come up. When sown broadcast, the 
beds should not be more than three or four feet wide, 
otherwise the weeding, &c., is very inconvénient. 

If grown in drills, the plants may stand close; but 
when broadcast, the triangular-leaved plants must be. 
thinned to four or five inches apart, and the round- 
leaved to eight The thinning should be performed 
by degrees, separating them at first only an inch or 
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two, as the plants of the several thinnings are fit for 
use. The thinning ought to commence when they 
hâve attained four leaves about an inch in breadth. 

Nothing tends more to the vigorous growth of 
spinach than its being kept constantly clear of weeds. 
To effect this, it should be hoed frequently at inter- 
vais, and, if possible, during dry vireather. In wet 
seasons, the large weeds should be taken away b^ 
hand previous to the hoeing. Winter spinach, if 
encurobered with weeds, or growing too thick, is very 
apt to decay. Regular gathering is another means of 
promoting the health of the plants. The outer leaves 
only should be gathered at a time, the centre being 
left uninjured, to produce successional crops. This 
direction applies cniefly to the winter standing crops: 
those of the summer may be eut off close to the root. 
The gathering from the winter variety commences in 
October or N ovember, and continues throughout the 
winter. At the end of this season, on a dry day, the 
earth should be gently stirred, which will assist their 
production in early spring. 

TO OBTAIN SEED. 

For the producing' of seed, a sowing of both 
varieties may be performed in February or March, 
according to the openness of the season ; or of the 
round-leaved variety some plants of a regular crop 
may be allowed to run up in April or May ; and of 
the triangular-leaved some plants of the win ter- 
standing crops may be transplanted in March. The 
same care is required in keeping them clear of weeds. 
They must be set twelve inches apart. Spinach is 
diœcious; and many ignorant persons, perceiving some 
of the plants to bave no appearance of bearing seed, 
advise thèse to be pulled up. In the présent diffused 
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State of botanical knowledge^ it is almost needless to 
remark, that thèse are the maie bearing plants, without 
which the others would be unfniitful. If, however, 
they are very numerous, some of them may be r^ 
raoved with beneôt to those that remain, care beîng 
taken that some are left in every part of the bed. 
When the seed is set, they may be entirely removed, 
which allows more room for the fruitful ones. When 
the seed is ripe, and which is known by its beginning 
to shed in July or August, the plants ought to be 
pulled up and laid to dry thoroughly on a doth pre- 
vious to its being beaten out and stored. 



TANACETUM. 



From AB^etvetfi», inimortality, from its sanative qualUies, 
or its extrême hardihood. 



TANACETUM VDLGARE.-TANSEY. 

VARIETIES. 

There are three varieties — the curled or double 
Tansey, which is the one chiefly grown for culinary 
purposes ; the variegated ; the common or plain. 
This last is but of little worth, except for meificinal 
préparations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

It wiU grow almost in any soil or situation. A 
light, dry, and rather poor soil, in an open exposure, 
is best suited to it, as in such it is the most hardy 
and aromatic. 
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TIHËS AND MODES OF PLANTIN6. 

It is propagated by rooted slips, or divisions of its 
fibrous creeping root, which may be planted from the 
close of February until that of May, as well as during 
the autumn. Established plants may be moved at 
any period of the year. It is inserted in rows twelve 
inches apart each way ; a gentle watering being given, 
if the season is not showery. As the roots spread 
rapidly, plants will soon make their appearance over 
a large space of ground if left undisturbed; toprevent 
it, a path should be left entirely round the bed, and 
often dug up to keep them within bounds. The 
plants run up to seed during sumraer, but the stalks 
must be constantly removed, to encourage the pro- 
duction of young leaves. Weeds should be as carefuUy 
extirpated, and the decayed stalks cleared away in 
autumn, at the sarae time a little fresh mould being 
scattered over the bed. 

FORCING. 

If required during the vdnter and early spring, old 
undivided roots must be placed in a moderate hot-bed 
once a month, from the middle of November to the 
close of February. They may be planted in the 
mould of the bed, in pots, and plunged in a simiiar 
situation, or placed round the edges of the bark pits 
in a hot-house. A frame is not absolutely necessary, 
as a covering of mats, supported on hoops, afibrded 
during frost, at night, and in very inclement weather, 
will ans^er nearly as well 
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TETRAGONIA. 



TETRAGONrA EXPANSA. — TETRAGONIA 
OR 1>IEW ZEAL AND SPINACH. 

It is much admired as a substîtute for summer 
spinach, being of more délicate flavour^ and not so 
liable to run to seed. X am indebtcd to Mr. J. 
Anderson, gardener to tlie Earl of Essex, at Cassio- 
bury, Hert^^ . for the foUowing directions for ix^ 
cultivatioD. 

It îs propagated by seed, which is sown, in the 
seed-vessel, as gathered the preceding autumn, at the 
latter enfl of Marcb» in a pot^ and nlaced in a melon 
frame. The seediings to be priclced while small, 
singly into pots, to be kept under a frame without 
bottom beat until the third week in Ma^, or until 
the danger of frost is past. The bed for their réception 
is formed by digging a trench two feet "wide «ad 
one deep, this being filîed with thoroughly dè(»yiBd 
dung, and covered six inches deep witi ttimiM; 
A space of at least three feet must be left vacant 
on each édç, measuring from its centre to allow 
for the extension of the branches. Twènty épiants 
will afford an abundant supply daîîy foi* ^ )Jitg6 
family: they must be planted three feet apart.'^ In 
dry seasons they probaoly requîre a large snpj^y of 
water. In five w six weeks after plan tin^. the young 
leaves may be gathered irom them, thèse being 
pinched off, The leading shoot must be carefuUy 
preserved, for the branches are productive until a latc 
period of the year, as they survive the frosts that kill 
nasturtiums and potatoes. 
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TO OBTAIN fiEED. 

For the production of seed^ a plantation must be 
made on a poorer soi!, or kept stunted and dry in 
pots, aa ice plants are when seed is required of tkem. 
Un the rich compost of the bed the plants become sO 
succulent as to prevent the production of seed*. 



THYMUS. 

Front ^vfMç, courage, heing considered a reviver of 
the spiriis ; or from Biw, io scLcrifice, being em- 
■ ployed as incense. 

THYMUS VULGARIS.~GARDEN THYME, 

YARIETIES. 

The yariedes are — the Broad-leaved Oreen ; 
Narrow-leaved Green; Variegated; and Lemon- 
scented. The Variegated is grown almost solely 
on account of its omamental roliage. 

80IL AND SITUATION. 

A poor, light^ and dry soil is best suited to it. In 
inoist or rich ones, it becomes luxuriant^ but déficient 
in its aromatic qualities, and generally perishes during 
the winter. The situation cannot be too open. 

TIME ANB MODE OF PROPAGATION* 

It is propagated both by seed and rooted slips. 
Sowing may be performed from the middle of March 

* Tnins. Hort. Soc. Lond., vol. iy. p. 488 — 494* 

T 
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until aboat the beginning of May. Stips may be 
planted firom the l^;inning of Fébruaty until tlie 
close of May. 

The seed must be sown neither thick nor raked iç 
more than half an inch below the surface. It is 
sometûnes aown in drills of a similar depth, six 
inches apart, or as an edging to a bed or border. 
The seeolings must be kept clear of weeds^ and, 
if the season is dry, watered moderately twîce a week. 
When of about six weeks' growth, or when three or 
four inches high, they require to be thinned to six 
inches apart, unless grown as an edging> when they 
must be left thick. Those remoyed may be pricked 
ont lit a similar distance if required. Water is 
required occasionally until they hâve taken root. 
The plants may be left in the situations they are 

Shiced in at this season, or be finally planted out in 
eptember or October, or in the early spring of the 
foUowing year. To obtain slips, some old stook may 
be divided into as many rooted portions as possible, 
or layers may be obtained by loosening the soi! around 
them, and pegging the latéral shoots beneath the 
surface. They must be planted out at distances 
similar to those raised from seed, water and weeding 
bdng sîmilarly required. 

In autumn the decayed stalks should be cleared, 
and a little fresh earth scattered and turned in among 
the stools. 

Although ît is perennial, yet after three or four 
years it becomes stunted and unproductive, conse- 
quently requiring to be raised periodically from 
seed. 

TO OBTAIN SBBD. 

For the production of seed, some plants should 
be allowed to run up without being ^^red from 
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in «tfly sammer. The seed is ripe durioff July^ 
and niust be eut iramediately it U so, and laid oq 
a cloth to dry^ otherwise the first rain will wash it 
eut of the seed-vesseL 



TROPiEOLUM. 

Dimmuiive oftropœum^ a trophy. 

TROPiEOLUM MAJUS.— MAJOR NASTUR. 
TIUM, OR INDIAN CRËSS. 

TROPiEOLUM MINUS, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

Ai/THouoH they are strictly annual when grown in 
the open ground in this country, yet they are 
natunuly perennial, as may be proved, if they are 
ffiown in a greenhouse. The Migor Nasturtium 
.Seing the roost productive, as well of flowers and 
kayes as of bernes, is the one that is usually cul* 
tiyated in the kitchen garden, the two first oeing 
emjdoyed in salads and for gamishing, and the last 
in pickling. 

80II« AND SITUATIOK. 

They wiU flourish in almost any soîl, but the one 
in which they are most productive, is a light fresh 
loam. In a strong rich soil, the plants are luxuriant, 
but afford fewer berries, and those of inferior flavour. 
They Uke an open situation. 

TIME AND MODE OF 80WINO. 

They may be sown fiûin the beginntng of March 
to the middle of May; the earuier, however, the 
better; one sowing, and that a smsdl one, is ^uite 
sufficient for a moderate sized family. 

t2 
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• Thé seed may be înserted în a drill, two înches 
dêep, along its bottom, in a single row, with a space 
of two or three inches between €very two, or they 
may be dibbled in at a similar distance and depto. 
The minor is likewise often sown in patches. The 
major should be inserted beneath a vacant paling, 
wall, or hedge, to which its stems may be trained, or 
in an opeu compartment, with sticks inserted on each 
side. The runners at first require a little attention 
to enable them to climb, but they soon are capable of 
doing so unassisted, The minor either may traîl 
along the ground, or be supported with short sticks. 
If water is not aâbrded during dry weather, they will 
not shoot 80 vigorously» or be so productive. They 
flower from June untu the close of October. The 
berrieg for pickling must be gathered when of fuU 
6ize, and whilst green and fleshy, during August. 

TO 09TAIN SEED. 

For the production of seed, some plants shoiild be 
left ungathered from, as the first produced are not 
only the ônest in gênerai, but are often the onlv ooes 
that ripen. They diould be gathered as they ripen, 
which they do from the dose of August even to, the 
beginning of October. They must on no account be 
stored until perfectly dr^ and hard. The fin^t aad 
soundest seed of theprevious year s production should 
alone be sQwp; if it is older the plants are seldom 
yigorous. 



VALERIANA LOCUSTA.-CORN 8ALAI>, OR 

LAMBS' LETTUCE. 

It îs Cultivated for winter and spring salads, and 
for this purpose has been long known. The first 
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dish formerly brought fo table, was a red herriDg set 
in a oom^salad. 

80IL AN» SITUATION. 

It will flourish in any soil that is not partîcularly 
hêavy ; the best is a mouldy moderately fertile loam, 
in an open situation. 

TIME AND MODB OP S0W|NO. 

It îs propagated by seed, wbich may be sown in 
February and tbe two foUowing monthsj and once a 
month auring the sumraer, if in request ; but it is 
not 80 palatable during thîs season. LasUy^ during 
August and early in Septeraber, thè plants from 
^hich will be fit for use in early spring, or during 
the winter, if mild. Three sowings are in gênerai 

Îuite sufficient for a family^ viz. one at the end of 
^ebruary, a second early in Auguste and a third 
eariv in September- 

The seed may sown in drills^ six inches apart> or 
broadcast, and raked in. The only cultivation re- 

^' ed is the keeping them free f^om weeds by 
^ent hodngs, they being previously tfainned to 
four indies asunder. They sbould always be eateit 
^uite young. In summer, the whole plant may be 
eut, as they soon advance to seed at this season ; but 
în sprinc and winter the outer leaves only should be 
gathered, as dîrected for spinadi. 

TO OBTAIN SEED* 

For the production of seed some of the spring4 
raised plants must be left ungathered from. They 
flower in June, and perfect their seed during the two 
following. monthst 
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VICIA. 



Vicia is the Latin name for the tare or vetch ; 
derived, according io Varro, a yiciendo, hecause its 
iendfUi entwine or bmd rotmd oiker jdant». 



VICIA FABA.— BEAN. 

VARIETIES. 

The vanedes are: — 

Early Mazagan. 

Early Lisbon, or Portugal bean. 

Coiiàmon Sword^ and omer Long-pods. 

8mall Spanish. 

Broad Spanish. 

Toker. 

White and Black blossomed. 

■Wîn<feor. 

Green Konpareil. 

Beddes thèse, there are the Munford, Dwarfi. 
duster, or Fan, and the Red blossomed, varieties of 
Utile value. In senne places the Fan is, howevor» 
much grown. 

SOIL ANJ> SITUATION. 

The soil should vary with the season. For the 
wintâr-standing and earlj crops, a moderatdjr rich 
and dry soil is best adapted to them, sinee, if too 
moist, the seed is apt to decay, &c., whîlst • 
moîst aluminous one is best for the spring and snm* 
mer insertions. Althoogh the bean witt sueoeed io 
much lighter soils than is generally imaginedy yet, âf 
such are allotted to it when thus late inserted, the 
produce is much diminished. The situation cannot 
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be too unincumbered, but still a protecdon from 
violent winds is very bénéficiai, as no plant is more 
liable to suffer, if its leaves are much injured. 

TIMES AND MODES OF SOWING. 

It is pitmi^ted by seed. For tbe first production, 
in the folbwing year, a sraàll plantation may be 
made at tbe close of October or during November, 
and a rather lu'ger one in December. Thèse should 
be inserted on a south border, in a row, about a foot 
from the fenoe, or in cross rows. If intended for 
transplanting, the seed may be sown likewise during 
thèse months. Regular plantations may be con- 
tinued to be made from the beginning of January to 
the end of June, once every three weeks. Early in 
July and August the two last crops must be inserted. 
The Windsor, which is the principal variety then 
planted, should hâve a south border aflotted ; it cornes 
intoproduction about Michaelmas. 

The experiments of Bradley serve as a guide in 
some respects, whereby to apportion the extent of 
the plantations. He found that a rod of ground, 
containing fourteen rows, in pairs, at two feet dis- 
tance, the plaYits in which are six inches apart, or 
thirty-four in number, will yield forty-seven quarts 
of broad beans. Smaller varieties only from one- 
half to one-third as many *. 

SOWINO FOR TRANSFIjAKTING. 

If the plants are intended to be transplanted, which 
is only practised for the earlj crops, the seed must 
be sown thick, about an inch apart, in a bed 
of light earth, in a shdtered situation, and of such 
extent as can be covered with a ffame. If frames 
and hand-glasses are déficient, mattmg or litter, 

* Genecal Tnat. on Husbaiid. and Gaideii.,vol. iii. p. 16. 
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kept from prening on and it^uriaç tlie planti^ bf 
means of nooping, kc, are sometimes emfiJoyea. 
Thèse, however, afibrd auch ivperfect ahciter^ Ûsix is 
acarce any advantaffe auperior to the mode of aowÎQg 
at once wnere the plants are to remain, since the inten- 
tion of thiapraatice is to keep them invigom» and to 
forward their growth, by securing them &din ungenial 
weather. Care muât be taken that they are i|ot weak» 
ened from ^, deficiency of air or lighjf ; to guard i^gainst 
it, the light;s should be taken entirely off «vcarv day 
that excessive wet or cold does no^ imperatively iorbâ 
their removal, The usual time £or removing them 
into the open grouadj in a south border, is Februacv ^ 
if^ liowever, tne seasoo is inclement^ they may W 
kept under the frame until May; but then a week 
previous to their removal^ Bradley informa us, they. 
ought to be eut down within two inches of the 
ground*. MThen xemoved, as much earth as poa« 
sible shonld be retained round the roots of thfBi 
plants; and they must be set at similar distances 
as the main crops* No water is required, unless th^ 
season be very dry. 

80WINO TO REMAIN. 

When sown to remain, the seed may be inserted in 
rows, by a blunt dibble, or in drills, drawn by the 
hoe, from two and a half to three feet apart, from 
two to four inches apart in the row, and two deep, 
the earliest crops and shortest varieties beis^ set at 
the smallest distances. The spaces nuty be oonai^ 
dered aa large by some gardeners^ but the Beangi 
Miller, from expérience, asserts, are more productive 
than if set twice as dose. Previous to sowing, in 
summer^ if dry weather^ the seed should be soaked 
for two. or tarée hours in water^ or if sown in. 

* Général Treat» on Hnsband» nulGaiden» 
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drills, Ûaee he weQ watered immediately before the 

Wlien advanced to a beîght of two incbes, hodng 
iietween^ and drawing eiurtn about the stems of the 
plants^ may oomnence. Hiis must be often re- 
peatei), «id even sooner begun to the earlyand late 
oropft, a» Tt ailbrds considérable protection front frost 
and wind. As aoon as the rmous crèps corne hito 
Uossom, two or three incbes length of eaçh stem is 
brdcen off; this^ by preventii^ its inerease fo height^ 
causes more sap to be afforded to the blo8s(^^ conse« 
qnently canidng it to adrance tntb more rapidity, 
and set more abundantly. Some gardeners recoro« 
mend the tope to be taken off when the plants are 
young, not more than six incbes bigh, declaring it 
makes tbem brancb, and be more productive. This 
may be ultimatèly the efibct, but it is certaîniy 
incorrect to state tbat it brings them into production 
sooner; the effect in this respect is much the con- 
trary. 

The winter-standing crops require, in the ear!y 
stages of their growth, the shelter of dry litter, pre- 
vented touching the plants by small branches, (kc, 
This is only requisite during very severe weather ; it 
must be constantly removed in mild open days, 
otherwise the plants will be spindled and weakened. 

TO OBTAIN SXED. 

For the production ofseed, plantations of the several 
vorieties should be made about the end of February, 
in a soil lighter than tbat their produce is afterwards 
to be grown upon. No two yarieties should be 
grown near each other; and in order to préserve the 
early onesas uncontaminated as possible, those plants 
only which blossom and produce their pods the ûts% 
should be preserved. Water ought to be given two 
or three times a wedc, from the time of Uieir blos« 
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Boming utitîl theîr pods hâve done swellîng. Nbne 
of the pods ought to be gathered for the table from 
them ; tbe after-production of seed is never so fine, 
and the plants raised from it are always déficient in 
vigour. They are fit for harvesting wnen the leaves 
bave become blackish, which occars at the end of 
August or early in September. They must be 
thoroughly dried» being reared against a nedge nntil 
they are so^ before the Beeà is thraiuied out and stored ; 
and those only should be preseryed that are fine and 
perfect. Some gardeners even recommend the pods 
from the lower part of the stem alone to be selected. 
Seed beans will sometimes v^etate after being kept 
for eight or ten years, bat are seldom good for any 
thing when more than two. The plants arising from 
seed of this âge are not so apt to be superluxuriant 
as from that produced in the preceding year. 
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HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR. 



It is to be premised that, in the foUowing Calendar of 
Work which requires the Gardener's attention in each 
month of the year, very few of the notices are to be 
considered as imperative directions. The variations of 
soil^ saison, climate,&c.> render it impossible to morethan 
intimate Ûkose opérations whieh are usualfy required in each 
month in the midland districts of England; and many are 
often noticed in several successive months, raerely to show 
that, if previously n^lected^ they may still be performed. 

The following contractions are employed : b, for b^n- 
ning bf the month ; m, for middle ; e, for end. 



January. 

t' 
Artichokes, attend to, ahelter, 

&c. 
Asparagus, plant in hotbed. 
attend to that in 

forcing. 
Beans, plant, b, 
_^-_ earth up earlj ones. 
■ plant in hotbed. 

Beet (red), plant for seed. 
Cabbages, plant, e. 
— — ^^ Bow, e. 
— — ^ plant for seed. 
Cardoons, attend to, 8helter,&c. 



Oarrots, sow small crop 
»_ ..^ plant for seed. 
Cauliflowers, attend to those 

under finîmes, as also those 

pricked ont. 

sow, e. 

Celery, earth up, shelter, &c. 
Composts, prépare and tum over. 
Cucumbers, sow. 
———.—— prick ont 
Dung, prépare for hotbeds. 

. • wheel on to vacant ground^ 
Earth, prépare for hotbeds. 
Earth up plants disturbed b^ 

frost, &c. 
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Endive, blauch. 

Frost, protect plants from that 

require it. 
Ground (vacant), dig trenches, 

&c. 
Hotbeds, make and attend to, 
Horse Radisb, plant, e, 
Jérusalem Artichokes, plant, e, 
Kidney Bean8,80w in hotbeds, «. 
liquorice, plant, e. 

■ dig up three year old 

plants. 
Lettuoes, !n frames, attend to. 
-~^ transplant to force« 
— — — sow, e. 
Melons, sow. 
Mînt, force in hotbed. 
Mushroom beds, make. 

' attend to those in 

production. 
Mustard and Cress, sow in bot-' 

bed. 
X>nion8 (winter standing), clean 

from weeds. 
~— examine those in store. 
■ sow 'small crop, e, 

■■ plant for seed. 

Parslej, sow, e» 
Parsnips, plant for seed. 
Peas, sow. 

earth upadvancing, 

plant in hotbed. 

prépare sticks for. 

Potatoes, plant. 
Radishes, sow in hotbed. 

sow in border, e. 

Râpe (for salading), sow îù. 

hotbed. 
— (edible-rooted), sow. 
Savoy s, plant for seed. 
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I Shelter tender plants from frost. 

Small salading, sow. 

Spinach, clean from weeds, ad- 
vancing. 

— — sow, ê, 

Tansy, plant in hotbed. 

Tandon, plant in hotbed, 

Tumips, plant for seed. 

Weeds, contînuallydestroy, and 
do every thing that may be 
to lessen the work of the 
next month, which is gene- 
rally more busy than this. 



Fbbruart. 

Artichokes, defond in frosty 

weather. 
Asparagus, sow, e. 

plant, e. 

— ^ plant in hotbed. 

■ attend to that in 
forcing. 
Balm, plant. 
Beans, plant. 

— draw earth to advandng 
plants. 

I transplant those raîsed 

under frames. 
Beets, sow, e, 
— — plant for seed. 

— dig up, and store any left 
in the bed. 

Borecole, sow, m. ê, 
Broccoli, sow, m. «. 
Burnet, sow, m. e, 
Cabbages, plant. 

sow. 

— — — plant for seed. 
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Cauliilower3,attend to^in frames. 

■ . . plant into border, e. 

— 80 w, b. tA, 

— — ^ prickout. 
Garrots, sow, m. e. 

■ sow, to draw youlig,în Si 
hotbed. 

plant for seed. 



Celery, dress and eartb up mûr 

ter-standing. 
' sow in a hotbed or wanu 

border. 
"Chervil, sow* 
Clary, sow, m. e. 
Compo8ts,'prepare aadtum over. 
Coriander, sow. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Cucambers, sow in hotbeds. 
— — . prick and plant ont. 

■ attend to those in 
forcing. 

Dill, sow, m. e. 

Dung, prépare for hotbeds. 

Earthing up, perform wbere 

necessary. 
Endive, blancb. 

■ transplant into frames* 
Fennel, sow or plant. 
Garlick, plant. 

Horse Radisb, plant. 

Hotbeds are variously reqnired. 

Jérusalem Articbokes, plant. 

Kidney Beans, sow inbotbed, &c. 

Leeks» sow, m. e» 

— — transplant for -seed. 

Lettuces, iii frames, attend to, 

and transplant from, e, 
m SOW in a warm border 

or hotbed, 6. m. ; and in any 

open situation, e. 



Lettuces, prick out seedlings into 

a moderato hotbed. 
Liquorice, plant. 
dig up three-year-old 

roots. 
Melons,attend to those in hotbeds 
i sow. 

priçk out, 

Mînt, force in a hotbed. 
— make plantations. 
Mushroom beds, make. 
— — attend to those iil 

production. 
Mustard and Cress, sow, m. e. 
Onions, sow main crop, m. e» 
clear of weeds, winter- 

standing. 

(potatoe) plant. 



Parsley, sow, m. e. 

(Hamburgh) sow, m. e. 

Parsnips, soW main crop, m. e, 

dig up, and store win- 

ter-standing. 

— plant for seed. 



Peas, sow. 

hoe, advancing* 

stick, when three inches 

high. 
■ attend to those in hotbeds. 

plant in hotbeds, Ô. m, 

Pennyroyal, plant, m. e, 
Potatoes (early), plant in bot- 

beds, b. m, ; and in borders, 

m* 6» 
Radishes, sow in a hotbed, b. m. 

— attend to those iu hotbeds. 

— sow in open ground. 
Râpe, sow for salacting. 

(edible-rootcd), sow. 

Rhubarb, sow. 
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Spiaach, sow, b. m. 

clear from weeds ad- 

Tancing cropa. 
Shaloto, plant. 
Scorzonera, sow, m. e. 
Sorrels, Bowand plant, m. e. 
Skirrets, sow, m. e. 
Salsafy, sow, »». e, 
Savoys, sow, •». e» 
Sage, plant, e, 
Savory, plant, e* 
Turnips, sow, ê» 

. plant, for seed. 

Tansy, plant, e. 

Tarragon, plant, ê, 

Thymc, plant, e. 

Vacant ground, dîg,manurc,&c. 

Weeds, destroy, &c 



"MjMjCB, 

Alcixanders, sow, 

I_ earth np those sown 

in antmnn. 
Angelica, sow or plant. 
Artichokes, spring-dress, e, 

-~.- plant. 

Asparagus, sow. 
■ ■ — plant. 

force in hotbed. 

- dressestablishedbedfl. 

Balm, plant. 

Basil, sow. 

Beans, plant. 

— > earth up advanang. 

Beet (red, white, and green), 

sow. 
Borage, sow. 
Borecole, sow, e. 



BroccoU, BOW} e. 

-^ of that now in producr 

tion, mark some for seed. 
Bumet, plant and sow. 
Cabbages, plant. 
' earth up, &c. former 

plantations. 
sow. 



Carraway, sow. 

Garrots, sow. 

Caulifloweit, plant out from 

trames. 
attend to those under 

glasses. 



raised. 



prick ont spring^ 

■ sow, b, 
Capeicum, sow, e. 
Cardoous, sow, €. 
Celery> sow. 

diesB and earth up antumn 
planted. 
Chamomiie, plant. 
Chives, plant. 
Celeriac, sow. 
Clary, sow. 

Gress (American), eow. 
Cher vil, sow. 

Gomposts prépare andtnm over. 
Goriander, sow, e. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Gucumbers^ sow, 
— — — prick out. 

■ ridgeout. 

■ attend to the inu 
pregnation, &b., ef those i^ 
forcing. 

Dill, sow. 

Dung, prépare for Irotheds. 

Ëarthing up, attend to. 
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Fennel, sow or plaat. 

Garlidi:, plant. 

Hotbedg) màke, attend to lin- 

ings, &c. 
Hyssop, sow, e. 
Hone Radish, plant. 
Hoeing, attend to in dry weather. 
Herbary, clean and dresa in dr j 

weather. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, plant. 
Kidnej Beans, sow, e. 
— ^^— — attend to, in hotbed. 
Kale (Sea), plant or sow. 

— force. 

Leeks, sow. 

Lettuces, plant from frames, e, 

— 80W. 

■ prick ont early sown. 
Lavender, plant. 
Liquorice, plant, b, 
Marjorams, sow and plant. 
Melons, sow. 

prick ont. 

ridge out. 

attend to those in forcing. 

Mint, plant. 

■ clean old beda. 
Marigolds, sow. 
Moshroom beds, make. 

— — attend to those in 

production. 
Mustard and cress, sow. 
Nasturtium, sow. 
Onions^ sow main crop. 
' ' those raised in autumn 

transplant for bulbing. 
— — — plant for seed, b. 
Unions (Potato), plant. 

(Tree), plant. 

Orachy sow. 



Parsnips, sow. 

Peas, sow. 

earth up, and stick. 

— p— attend to those inhotbeds. 

Pompions, sow, €• 

Purslane, sow, e. 

Parsley, sow. 

(Hambuigh), sow. 

Potatoes, plant. 

attend to those in fortf. 

ing, and on bordera. 

Pennyroyal, plant. 

Radishes, sow. 

thin, &c., those advanciu^ 

Rochambole, plant. 

Rosemary, plant. 

Rue, plant. 

Rampion, sow. 

Râpe, for salads, sow. 

(edible-rooted), sow, e^ - 

Rhubarb, sow, b, 

Spinach, sow. 

attend to advancing. 

Shalota, plant. 

Small Salading, sow. 

Sage, plant. 

Savoya, 

lay in old stnmps to pro- 
duce sprouts. 

Salsafy, sow. 

Scorzonera, sow. 

Skirrets, sow. 

Sorrels, plant and sow. 

Savory, plant and sow, e, 

Succory, sow, 

Tree Onion, plant. 

Tetragonia, sow, e, 

Tansey, plant. 

Tarragon, plant. 

Thyme, sow. ^ 
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Tomatos, sow, e. 
Turnipg, sow, b. e. 
Vacant ground, dig, manure. 
Weedii^, in gênerai, attend. 
Wonnwoods, sow. 



April. 

Alezandera, eow. 
Angelica, sow. 
Artichokes, dress. 

■ plant, h. 
Asparagus, sow; 
•^—- ^— plant. 
force in hotbed. 

•— — ^— dress established 

beds. 
Beans, plant. 

— hoe, and attend' to ad- 
vancing. 

Beet (red, green/white), sow, 5. 

Borecole, sow. 

prick ont seedlings. 

leave for seed. 

Broccoli, sow. 

■ ■ ■ prick ont seedlings. 
— — leave for seed^ 
Basil, sow. 

Borage, sow. 
Burnets, sow and plant. 
Bal m, plant 
Cabbages, plant. 

■ prick ont seedlings. 

■ sow. 

■ earth np^ &c. ad- 
vancing crops. 

Garrots, sow. 

Garrots, weed advancing erops. 

Gardoons, sow. 



Gapsicum, sow. 

Gauliflowers, pknt ont from 

gluses. 

•■ prick ont seedlings. 

sow, ô» 

Gelery, soW. 

— - — earth np and dress old 

plantations. 

leave for seed. 



Golewort, plant. 
Gucumbers, 80W« 

prick ont seedlings. 

. ridge ont. 

■ attend to advancing 
and productive crops. 
Ghervil, sow. 
■ leave for s6ed. 

Clary, sow. 
Goriander, sow. 
Ghamomile, plant. 
Ghives, plant. 
Garraway, sow. 
Gress (American), sow. 
Dill, sow. 

Dung, prépare for botbeds. 
Endive, sow, e. 

■ leave for seed. 
Earthing up, attend to* 
Fennel, sow or plant. 
Finochio, sow. 
Garlick, plant, 6. 
Horse Badisb, plant, h. 
Hyssop, sow and plant. 
Hotbeds, make and attend to. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, plant, b. 
Kale (Sea), sow and plant, h, 
Kidney Beans (dwarfis), sow. 

— (runns.) sow, e» 

Badney Beans, attend to,in hot- 
beds. 
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Leeks, sow, 6. ê. 

— — leave for eeed. 

Lettucee, sow. 

plant out from firames. 

— prick out seedlingg. 
tie up, &c., thoso of ad- 

vanced growth. 
Lavender, plant. 
Mint, plant. 
Melons, sow. 
— ^ prick out. 
— — ridge out. 

'attend to advancing crops. 

Mustard and cress, sow. 
■ leave for seed. 

Mushroom-beds, make. 

-^^ attend to. 

Marjorams, sow and plant. 
Marigolds, sow. 
Nasturtiums, sow. 
Onions, sow, b, e, 

— leave for seed. 

». weed advancing crops. 
(Potato), plant, b, 

— (Tree), pûnt. 
Oracb, sow. 
Potatoes, plant» b. 

— attend to, in forcing. 
Parsneps, sow, b. 

— — — ' hand-weed advancing 

crops. 
Farsley, sow. 
.i»— leave for seed. 

— (Hamburgh), sow. 
Peas, sow. 

'-~— hoe, stick, Àc.^ advancing. 
Pompions, sow, b, 
Purslane, sow. 
Pennyroyal, plant. 
Râpe, sow. 



Radishes, sow* 

thin, &c., advancing. 

Rhubarb, plant. 

Rochambole, plant, b» 

Rue, plant. 

Spinack, sow. 

— thin, &c., advancing. 

^— leave sonie winter- stand- 
ing for seed. 

Savoys, sow, b. 

. prick out seedlings. 

Sballots, plant, 6. 

Savory, sow. 

Sorrels, sow and plant. 

Sage, plant. 

Smail Salading, sow. 

Salsafy, sow, e. 

Scorzonera, sow, e, 

Skirrets, sow, e. 

Slugs, caterpillars, &c., searcb 
for amongst lettuces, &c. 

Tomato, sow. 

Thyme, sow and plant. 

Tansy, plant. 

Tarragon, plant. 

Tbin advancing crops, and weed 
generally. 

Tumips, sow, b. e. 

leave for seed. 

Tuiiiip Cabbage, sow. 

Watering, attend to, in dry wea- 
tber. 

Wormwoods, sow. 



May. 

Angelica, sow. 
Articbokes, plant, b. 
clean beds of. 

U 
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AsparaguEhbeds, weed; corne 

now into produetion. 
Beans, plant. 

— boe, top, &c., those ad- 
vancing. 

Beet (Red), thin, &&, advancing 
crops. 

(Green, White), sow. 

Basil, plant out. 
Borecole, plant out. 
■ sow, b. 
prick out. 

— attend to adyancing crops, 
and leave somefor seed. 

Broccolij plant. 

SOWy b. 

..... plant. 

— — prick out. 

leave for seed. 

Bumets, sow and plant. 

Borage, sow. 

Balm, plant. 

Cabbages, sow. 
. plant. 

— — eartb-up, &c., advanc- 
ing crops. 

CauUflowers, attend to such as 
are protected, and take off 
glasses, &c. 

sow, e. 

Carrots, tbin, &c., advancing. 

sow. 

Capsicum, plant out. 

Celery, plant. 

prick out. 

— (old), leave for seed. 
— — sow, b. 

Crops failed, replace witbout 

delaj. 
Cucumbers, sow. 



Cucumbers, prick out. 

plant. 

— -^— attend to tbose in 

production. 
Coriander, sow* 

— leave for seed. 

Chervil, sow. 

leave for seed. 

CbamomUe, plant. 

Cbives, plant. 

CresB, (American) sow. 

(Watcr), plant. 

Dung, for bot-beds, prépaie. 
Dill, sow and plant. 
Endive, sow. 

— leave for seed. 
Eartbing-up, attend to, wbere 

necessary. 
Fennel, sow and plant. 
Finocbio, sow. 

— clean, &c., advancing 
crops. , 

Hot-beds,attend to,coating8,&c. 
Hyssop, sow, and plant. 
Kidney Beans (dwarfs), sow, 6. 

• • (runners), sow. 

• • transplant from hot- 

beds. 
Kale (Sea), attend to blancb- 

ing, forcing, &c. 
Lettuces, plant out. 

— sow. 

tie up, &c., tbose of full 

growth. 
Leeks, tbin, &c., advandng 

crops. 

— sow, b, 

' leave for seed. 
Lavender, plant. 
Melons, sow, 6. 
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Melons, prick out. 

I ridge out. 
-^— attend to those adyancing. 
Mint, plant. 

MaTJorams, sow and plant. 
Marigolds, bow* 
Mushroom-beds, make, b, 
attend to those in 

production. 
Mustard and Cress, sow, and 

leave for seed. 
Nasturtiums, sow, b, 
Onions, weed, &c. 

(Welsh), leave for seed. 

— ~— sow for planting again in 

the spring. 
Potatoes, pûnt, b. 
Pompions, ridge out, b. 

sow, b.' 

Parsley, sow. 

-.— . leave for seed. 

(Hamburgh), thin. 

ParsnepS) thin, &c. 
Purslane, sow. 

leave for seed. 

Pennyroyal, plant. 
Radishes, sow. 

— .^— leave for seed. 
Bosemary, plant. 
Râpe (edible-rooted), sow, e. 
— - for salading, sow. 
Bue, plant. 
Salsafy, thin» &c. 
Scorzonera, thin, &c. 
Spinach, sow. 

thin advancing. 

._ leave some for seed. 
Sage, plant. 

Savoys, plane. 

sow, b. 



Savoys, prick out. 
Small Salading, sow 
Savory, sow and plant. 
Sorrels, sow and plant. 
Tomatos, plant out. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Tumips, sow. 
■ thin, &c., advancing. 

leave for seed. 

Tumip Cabbage, sow. 
Thyme, sow and plant. 
Tansy, plant. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Watering, attend to, in dry 

weather. 
Weeds, destroy continually. 



JUNE. 

Alexanders, earth-up. 

Artichokes, weed, &c. 

Asparagus-beds, clean, &c. 

Beans, plant. 

— ^ hoe, &c., advancing crops. 

Beets, thin, &c. 

Borecole, plant. 

sow, 6. 

prick out. 

Broccoli, sow, 6. 

prick out. 

plant. 

Basil, plant, b. 
Cabbages, sow. 

- prick out. 

- plant. 

earth'Up, &c. 

Capsicum, plant, 6. 
Garrots, thin, &c. 

u 3 
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Cauliflowen, prick out seed- 
lings. 

— eaxth.up, &c. 
^— leaive for seed. 
Celeiy, bow, b, 

— ^ plant. 

-^— earth-up, advancing. 
Celeriac, plant. 
Coleworta, sow for. 
^—— plant. 
Cucumbers, sow, b» 
plant, b. 

in forcing, attend to. 

Cardoons, thin and plant out. 
Coriander, sow. 

Cress (American), sow. 

(Water), plant. 

Earthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, sow, b. 

— — plant. 
Fennel, plant. 
Finochio, sow. 

earth-up advancing crops. 

Garlic is fit for présent use. 
Herbs for drying and distilling, 

gather. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, hoe, &c. 
Kidney Beans (dwarfs), sow. 
— >— (runners), attend to. 
Leeks, thin, &c. 
-i^— transplant, e. 
Lettuce, sow. 

— plant, &c. 
— - ïeave for seed. 
Melons, plant out. 
Mint, plant. 
Onions, tliin, &c. 

— transplant into deficien- 
cies. 

Parsley, sow. 



Parsley (Hambuxgh), tliin. 
Parsneps, thin. 
Peas, sow. 

attend to advancing crops. 

Potatoes, hoe, &c. 
Pompions, plant, b. 
Radishes, sow. 
Rampion, thin. 
Sage, plant. 
Salsafy^ thin. 
Savoys, plant. 

'■ ■ prick out. 
Scorzonera, thin. 
Scurvy Grass, sow. 
Seeds, attend to and gather. 
Small Salading, sow. 
Spinach, sow. 

thin advancing. 

Stir ground between crops, in 

rows, &c. 
Succory, sow. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Tomates, plant out, b. 
Tumips, sow. 

thin advancing. 

Tumip Cabbage, sow. 
plant. 

w^4* ] '"*"* *"• 

Wormwood, plant. 



JULY. 

Alexanders, earth-up. 
Artichokes, attend to. 
Asparagus-beds, clean. 

leave ofF cutting from. 

Beans, plant, b. 
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Beans, leave some in production 

for seed.. 
Beet (red), thin, 5. 

(green, \ehite), bow, b. 

Borage, bow, e. 
Borecole, plaut. 

prick out. 

Broccoli, prick out. 

plant. 

Cauliflowers, plant, e. 
Cabbages, plant. 

■ prick out BeedlingB. 

BOW. 

earth-up advancing. 

Garrots, tkin, b. 

— — BOW, b, 

Celery, prick out. 

plant. 

earth-up. 

Celeriac, plant. 
Chamomile Flowers, gather. 
Coleworts, plant. 
Coriander, sow. 

Chervil, sow, e. 
Cucumbers, attend lo. 
Cress (American), sow. 
Earth-up where necessary. 
Endive» plant. 

BOW. 

Finochio, earth-up. 
Garlic, take up as wanted. 
Horse Radish, attend to. 
Hoeing, particularly attend to. 
Kidney Beans (dwaifs), sow. 

— — (runners), sow, b. 

— attend to advancing 

crops. 
Lavender, gather. 
LeekB, weed, &c. 



Leeks, plant, 6. 
Lettuces, plant. 



BOW. 

leave for seed. 



Marigold Flowei'B, gather. 
Marjoram, gather for drying. 
Melons, attend to. 
Mint, plant, b. 
Mushroom-beds, attend to. 
—— make, e, 

Spawn, coUect. 

Ouions, weed, &c. 
i— press down leaves. 

sow, b. 

Parsley, sow. 

— — (Hamburgh), thin, &c. 

Parsneps, weed, &c. 

Peas, sow. 

— - hoe advancing. 

— — • leave for seed. 

Peppermint, gather. 

Pompions are fit for pickling. 

— attend to. 

Pot-herbs are fit in gênerai for 

drying and distilling. 
Itadishes, sow. 
Rampion is fit for use, e. 
Râpe (edible-rooted), sow. 
Salsafy, thin, &c. 
Savoys, plant. 
Scorzonera, thin, &c. 
Scurvy Grass, sow. 
Seeds, gather as they ripen. 
Small Salading, sow. 
Spinach, sow. 
-__ hoe and thin. 
Stir ground between plants. 
Succory, sow. 
Tumips, sow, b. 
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Turnips, hoe advancing crops. 
Turnip Cabbage, prick out. 
Vacant ground dig, free from 

weeds, &c. 
Water, where necessary. 
Wonnwood, plan t. 



AuousT. 

Alezanden, sow. 

ADgelica, sow. 

Aromatic herbs maj still be 

planted. 
— — — i gather for drying and 

distilling. 
Articbokes, break down, &c. 
Aspan^s-beds, weed. 
Balmi plant, 
-i— . gather for drying. 
Beans, plant, b. 
Borage, sow. 
Borecole, plant. 
Broccoli, plant, b. 
Cabbages, plant out. 

80 w, b, 

Celery, prick ont. 
— — plant. 
Chervil, sow. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Cauliflowers, plant. 
._ sow, e, 
Coleworts, sow for, b. 
— plant. 
Celeriac, earth-up. 
Cardoons, earth-up. 
Garrots, sow, 6. 
Cress (American)i sow. 
Cucumbers, plant or sow, b. 



Cucumbers, attend to advancing. 
Dill is fit for gatbering. 
Earthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, plant. 

sow, b. 

blanch, &c.y advancing 

crops. 

Fennel, sow and plant. 
Finochio, earth-up. 
Garlic, take up. 
Hoeing, attend to. 
Kidnej Beans, sow, b. 
Leeks, plant, b. 
Lettuces, sow. 
— — — plant out. 
Melons» attend to. 
Mint» gather for drying. 
Mushroom-beds, make. 

attend to. 

Nasturtium Berries, gather. 
Onions, sow, 6. and e, 
Parsley, sow, b, 

Peas, sow, b. 
Radishes, sow. 

(Pods), gather for pickling. 

Râpe (edible-rooted), sow. 

Rochanibole, take up. 

Shallots, take up. 

Savoys, plant, b, 

Seeds, gather as ripe. 

Small Salading, sow. 

Spinach, sow. 

Stir between plants in rows, &c. 

Tumips, sow, 6. 

thin, &c. 

Turnip Cabbage, plant. 
Weeding and Watering, attend 

to. 
Wormwood, plant, 6. 
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Septembeiu 

Angelica, sow. 

Aromatic and pot-herbs, finish 

gathering. 
Artichokes, break down. 
Asparagus, plant for forcing. 

Beds, weed, &c 

Balm, plant. 

Beans, earth-np, &c., e, 

Beet (red), may be taken up as 

wanted, e, 
Borage, sow. 

thin advancing crops. 

Borecole, plant, b, 
Broccoli, plant, b. 
Bumet, plant. 
Cabbages, sow, 6. 
.^— plant. 
— — earth-ap advancing. 

- (red), are readj for 
pickling. 

Cardoons, earth.up. 
Garrots, advancing, thin. 
Cauliilowers, prick out. 

draw earth to advancing. 

Celery, earth -up. 

plant. 

Chervil, sow. 
Coriandert sow. 
Corn Salad, sow. 
Coleworts, plant out. 
Cucumbers, attend to. 

■ sow, b. 

ridge out, b, 

Cress (American), sow, b» 
.— — (Water), plant. 
Dill, sow. 

Ëarthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, plant. 



Endive, attend to, blanch, &c. 

Fennel, plant. 

Finochio, earth-up. 

Herbary, requires dressing, b. 

Hoeingy attend to. 

Hyssop, plant. 

Jerusajem Articbokes, take up 
as wanted, e. 

Kidney Beans, earth-up ad- 
vancing, b, 

Lettuces, plant out, b. 

.^^ sow. 

Leeks, plant, b, 

— — attend to advancing. 

Melons, attend to. 

Mint, plant. 

Mushroom-beds, make. 

— — (Spawn), collect. 

NasturtiuQi Berries, gather as 
they become fit. 

unions, sow, 6. for trausplauting 
in spring. 

attend to those ad- 
vancing. 

■ gather for storing. 

(Polato), take up for 



storing. 
Orach, sow. 
Pennyroyal, plant. 
Pot Marjoram, plant. 
Peas, hoe, &c. 
Parsley, eut down. 
Radishes, sow, 6. 
Rhubarb, sow. 
Sage, plant. 
Savory, plant. 
Savoys, plant. 

Seeds, gather as they ripen. 
Small Salading, sow. 
Sorrel, plant. 
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Spinach, sow, b, 
Thyme, plant. 
Tansy, plant. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Turnipsy sow, 6. 

hoe advancing. 

Tumip Cabbage, plant, b. 



Octobre. 

Angelica, sow. 
Asparagus-beds, dress, e. 
— -^— for forcing, plant. 
Beans, plant, e. 
Beet(red), take up for storing,^. 

leave or plant ont for seed. 

Borecole, plant, b, 

earth-up, &c. 

Broccoli, plant, b. 

earth-np, &c. 

Balm, plant. 
Bumet, plant. 
Cabbages, prick ont, &c. 

- plant for seed. 
Cardoons, eartb-up. 
Garrots, take up, to store, e. 

' leave or plant out for 
seeut 

- thîn young crops. 
Celery, plant. 

— — earth-up. 

Coleworts, plant. 

Cauliflowers, prick out in bor- 
ders, to stand the winter, and 
by way of précaution, in 
frames, &c. 

plant, e. 

Cucnmbers, plant^ b. 
Chives, plant. 



Cress (Water), plant. 

Dill, sow. 

Dung, prépare for bot-beds. 

Endive, attend to, blancb, &c. 

Eartbing-up, attend to. 

Fennel, plant. 

Oarlick, plant, e. 

Herbary, dress. 

Horse Radish, plant. 

Hyssop, plant. 

Jerusidem Artichokes, store, e. 

Leeks, plant, b, 

— — hoe, &c., advancing crops. 

Lettuces, plant, b, 

— piick out, e» 

Leaves, fallen, remove con- 
tinually. 

Mint, plant. 

Mushroom-beds, make. 

— — attend to those in pro- 
duction. 

Nasturtium Berries, gather as 
they ripen. 

Onions, attend to those in store. 

■ thin. 

■ plant for seed. 

— (Potato), plant. 
Parsley, eut down, 6. 

— — (Hambuigh), is fit for use. 
Peas, sow, e, 

Parsneps, take up for storing, e, 
— ^— leave or plant ont for 

seed. 
Pennyroyal, plant. 
Potatoes, dig up, e, 
Rosemary, plant. 
Rue, plant. 
Radishes, sow, b, 
Rhubarb, sow. 
Shallots, plant, e. 
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Small Sakding, bow. 
Sage, plaut 
Sorrel, plant. 
Savoiy, plant. 
SavoySy plant for seed. 
Salsaîy is in perfection. 

take np for storing. 

Scorzonera is in perfection 
^— i take up for storing. 
Spinach, thin, &c. 
Seeds, gather as they ripen. 
Stir between rows of plants. 
Tansy, plant. 
Tarragon, plant. 
Tomatos, gather. 
Thyme, plant. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Turnips, plant for seed. 
^— hoe young crops. 
Vacant ground, trench, drain, &c. 



NOTEIIBER. 

Artichokes, winter, dress. 
Asparagus-beds, dress. 
, plant to force. 
attend to that in 

forcing. 
Beans, plant, e, 
Beet (red), dig up for storing. 
_ leave or plant ont for 

seed. 
Cabbages, plant. 
^—^ plant ont for seed. 
Cardoous» earth-up, b. 
Garrots, dig up^and store, b. 
— — leave or plant ont for 

seed. 



Cauliflowers, prick ont, 6. 
-^— - attend to, under glasses, 

&c. 
Celery, earth-up. 
■ plant. 

Coleworts, plant. 
Cucumbers, attend to, in forcing. 
Composts, prépare. 
Dung, prépare, for hot-beds. 
Drain vacant ground. 
Earthing-up, attend to. 
Endive, blanch, &c. 
Garlic, plant, b. 
Herbuy, clean, &c. 
Horse Radish, dig up and store. 
Hot-beds, make salading, &c. 
Jérusalem Artichokes, dig up 

and store. 
Lettuces, plant in frames. 

attend to those advancing. 

Leaves, &c., continually dear 

away. 
Mint, plant. 

force in hot-bed. 

Mushroom-beds, make. 

attend those in pro- 
duction. 

Onions in store, look over. 
— — — (winter-standing), tbiW. 
—-^ plant for seed, b, 
■ (Potato), plantt 
Parsley, eut down, b, 
Parsneps, dig up and store, b, 

leave or plant out for 

seed. 
Peas, sow, b, 
Potatoes, dig up, b. 
Radishes, sow, e, 

— BOW, in hot-bed. 
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ShallotB, plant, L 
Sdsafy, cÛg up and sfcore. 
Scorzonera, dig up and store. 
Savoys, plant for eeed, b, 
Small Salading, sow. 
— — — sow in hot-bed. 
Spinacfa, thin, &c. 
Seeds, dress and store. 
Trench, ridge, &c., vacant 

ground. 
Thinning, attend to. 
Weeds, destroj continnally. 



Decbmber. 

Artichokes, dress. 
Asparagus Beds, dress, b. 
' plant to force. 

attend that in forcing. 

Beans, plant. 

Beets (red), dig up and store, b. 
Borecole, earth-up. 
Broccoli, earth-up. 
Oabbages, plant. 

— earth up. 

Cauliflowers in frames, &c., at- 
tend to. 

Garrots, dig up and store, b. 
Celery, plant 

earth-up. 

Coleworts, plant* 



Cucumbers, sow, e, 

— — — attend to those advancing. 

Composts, prépare and tum 

over. 
Dung, prépare for hot^beds. 
EarthÎDg up, attend to. 
Endive, blanch. 
Hot-beds, attend to. 
Kiduey Beans, force, e. 
Leaves, fallen, remove. 
Lettuces, plant in hot-bed s. 

attend those advancing. 

Liquorice, dig up. 
Mint, force. 
Mushroom-beds, raake. 

attend those in pro- 
duction. 

Parsneps, dig up and store, b. 
Peas, sow, both in the open 
ground and in hot-beds. 

— attend to those adrancing. 
Plants to produce seed, attend 

to, 6. 
Radishes, soWf 6. 
Small Salading, sow in frames, 

&c. 
Spiuach, clear of weeds. 
Tansy, force. 
Tampon, force. 
Trench, drain, &c., vacant 

ground. 
Weeding, attend to. 



American Cress 
Angelica 
Artichoke 
Asparagus . 
Azorean Fennel 

Balm 
Basil 
Bean 
Beet 

Borage . 
Borecole 
Brocoli . 
Bumet 

Cabbage . 

Galendar 

Canada Onion 

Capsicam 

Cardoons 

Carrot . 

Caraway 

Cauliflower 

Celeriac 

Celerjr 
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